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We're out to make thousand 

of new friends and to show 4 

YOU how pov ge ig it is to shop direct trom “America’ 

Largest Mail Order Credit Jewelers.” Beautifully sty ed, 

first quality, pearanteed diamonds and jewelry at 

oy ce Se, Aa de e sompperieoe- eash or credit say where. And }b 
. YOU DON EED CASH. 


$1.00 Is an You. Need Now! TEN MONTHS TO PAY 
Just send $1.00 and a few personal facts in confidence—age, occupatio 
(If possible, mention one or two business references). No direct inqu! 
be tade—your dealings with us are absolutely CONFIDE NTIAG 
“red tape’’—no delay! We ship promptly, prepaid. 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$2.88 a month Take 10 days free trial! If you can duplicate ovr values 
r anywhere, return your purchase and we'll return your dollar. 
it satisfied, pay only the small amount stated each month. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED § 
, Masten] Sesrenpe Gad mene wie. every speed _ a 
JC-1 ... Perfectly matched square ~ o% w: our sat :~ oD absolutely assu y our 
prong, “Cupid” ensemble for en- 22% year record of fair and square dealing. , : 
gagement and wedding. Exquisitely : : 
hand engraved 14K Solid White 
Gold, op fee Cuneen. ae 
genuine, ue-white diamon a “ 
enkag wment ring— wedding Tage fi Balance 
mu ‘y iamonds in weddin ‘ 
50 value—now outy 10 MONTHS 
fer’ both rings. $2.88 a month. o! TO PAY 
1F PURCHASED SEPARATELY 
JC-14.. 5 Sate SEEM Ring only .. 
75—-$1.88 @ month 
ay JC-1B... Wedding Ring only . 
$12.50—$1.15 a month 


Kd 


mow only 


Only $2.35 a month 


JC-8. A dainty, new Baquele Sr 
watch of ‘exquisitely modern design. The 
white, lifetime case is set with 2 fey 
genuine diamonds and fitted with 
guaranteed movement. Lovely 

bracelet to match. $37.50 value. Now only 
$24.50—only $2.35 a month. 


DIAMOND BAGUETTE wy] 


Only $2.65 a month 


JC-2 . . . Ultra fashion- A SS —_ 
able square prong engage- = 

ment ring set with a cer- A 

tified, dazzling genuine, 


The “NEW DEAL” 


. for MEN! 
15-Jewel Waltham and 33 675 for 
Mina oa conch al Solid Gold Initial Ring only both 


Beautifully milgrained JC-6 . . . Order this combination together for 
a a sas maximum savings! Famous ee, Waltham wrist 
: . watch of latest design, white lifetime case. Factory “ ” * 
value . . . Sale price only guaranteed, accurate and dependable. Sturdy link Royal’s’’ Streamline Sensation 
$27.50—only $2.65 a mo. bracelet ‘wine 10K Solid (Ww hite or Yellow) Gold only $1.39 a month 
genuine black onyx initial ring is set with a genuine a 
diamond with two raised white gold initials. Price ee ic Sry aes, not ae 
for both only $36.75—only $3.58 a month. lifetime case: fully guaranteed mo 
IF PURCHASED SEPARATELY Latest link bracelet to match. Sale pret 
JC-6A—15J Waltham only $22.00—$2.10 a mo. only $14.95—only $1.39 a month. 
JC-6B—Signet ring only $16.60—$1.55 a mo. 


FREE Aoutts ! New 32 page catalog 


Hundreds of special values in certified, 
first quality genuine blue-white diamonds, 
standard watches, fine jewelry, silverware 
and cameras. Beautiful styles fully 
described. Send for your copy to-day. 


15-Jewel 
WALTHAM OUTFIT 


Only $1.88 a month 


JC-9... The famous Waltham. 
One of America’s greatest 


watches specially offered at a r 
Seoteee. us 2aeianes DIAMOND « 


size. white, Ifetitne case: fact WATCH Ci 


raved ke Sind shal fo mate. ADDRESS DEPT. 52-K 
170 BROADWAY, NEW 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


w? YOU'RE. a quitter you won't read 

far in this advertisement. If you’re 

not—if you have the courage to face facts— 

you want to know who is responsible for your 

not getting ahead faster. We'll tell you. It’s 
you. The man who won't be licked can’t be 
licked. If you’re a drifter you'll always wish for 
success but never do anything about it. The earth 
is cluttered with that kind. 

If you’re a fighter you will do something about 
ft. You'll get the special training that fits you for 
2 bigger job and better pay. 

In spare time, right at home, you can get the 
training you need through the International 


Correspondence Schools. Thou- 
sands of other men have lifted 
themselves out of the rut and 
into well-paid, responsible posi- 
tions by I.C.S. study. Are 
they better men than you? 
The time for action is this 
minute. Find out about this 
practical educational method 
that lets you learn while you earn. Check the 
subjects that interest you in the coupon below 
and mail it today. It doesn’t obligate you in any 


way to ask for full particulars. Why not do it 
today? 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X= 


BOX 4904-F, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Te TECHNICAL AND 
Sts paneee | TESS 
Wood Millwor! aq 


Contractor and Builder 


or 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Patternmaker 

Heat Treatment of Metals 

Bridge Engineer 

Bridge and Building Foreman 

Gas Engines [1 Diesel Engines 

Aviation Engines 
hil hh 


a aeeal 
Spanish 
Salesmanship 
Advertising 


oooocog oooooo0oo000o0 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Plumbing CO Steam Fitting 
0 Heating O Ventilation 
(0 Sheet Metal Worker 
Steam Engineer ining Engineer 
Steam Electric Engineer 0 Navigation [ Air Conditioning 
0 Civil Engineer D Boilermaker 
Surveying and Mapping 0 Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Refrigeration 0 Cotton Manufacturing 
R, R. i O Woolen Mansecing 
0 Agriculture 0 Fruit Growing | 
0 Poultry Farming 0) Radio 
ine Engineer 


Service Station Salesmanship O Railway Mail Clerk 
First Year College 0 Grade School Subjecta 
i Cor d O High School Subjects 
Lettering Show Cards (Signs [J College Preparatory 
ing O Illustrating 
Sarri O Cartooning 


State 


I you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Corr 


iP i Limited, Montreal, Canada 


AST—1 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Pi start you in business 
for yourself and back you 
uw to the limit with my 
proven plans. I manufac- 
ture nearly 300 nationally 
known products, such as 

, _ Tea, Spices, Ex- 
“jut Baking Powder, = 
=~ e things people 

daily to live. 
Tor simply take care of a 
regular route, calling on 
your customers once a 
week and keeping them 


PB oP are tired of slav- 
or small pay, here’s 
por chance to break away. 
ou a even start in your 

e@—see the busi- 
+ may grow—have cash in 
your pocket—be independ- 
ent. Enjoy the thrill of 
ae 8 & successful business 


Woman. Ha 
big, profitable, steady ‘year 


Started Penniless— 
62 Meaths Later 
WasWorth$1200 
Only six and a 
half months ago 
wiihout Panny to, myname, 


m worth a rlittle 
1200.00. 


i 


§ Success in so short a time! 
But Fa te truth. ain a 
00 clear . 


D 


supplied with the products 
they need. You handle 
the money and keep a big 
share of every dollar you 
take in for yourself. Ev- 
ery step is simple and easy 
to follow. I furnish you 
with wonderful premiums 
and startling special offers 
for your customers. Is it 
any wonder people are 
flocking to my plans for re- 
lief from money worries? 


nen A BIG PERMANENT WEEKLY INCOME 


‘round business of your 
own, paying you up to 
$60.00 a week. Spare time 
workers make as high as 
$5.00 a day or up to $1.25 
an hour extra cash. You 
don’t risk a thing. Start 
locally—branch out as 
your business grows. I 
won't limit you on that. 


I get glowing letters from route 
owners daily. One from Howard 
B. Ziegler, Pa., read: ‘Made 
$103.32 . s single week.”’ And 
one from Albert Becker, Mich.: 
one —, = a week and 


¥ in day.” Mrs. 
Jewel Hackett “Sho, sent me her name. 
She made $33.0 seven I have 
many more letters * exceptional earnings 
like . Better send me your name and 
get the amazing details of my offer. 


Don’t Send Money~Send Name 


I don’t need your money—I need your be!p. You don’t 
I farnish every. 


require any ¢: rience or 
a eee 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


O you need money to pay 
the rent—to meet nag- 
ging bills—or to clothe and 
feed the family? Are you hard 
up for ready cash and obliged 
to deny yourself many com- 

He said: “Yes, I am broke. Iam forts or evennecessities? Are THIS MAN ACTED: 
mal iy fereibly hard 2. RE lh | you working for such small He said: 
wish I knew where to get some. I wages that you can’t make I am tired of penny pinching. 


haven't a bit of faith in anything. 
I am a failure and my luck is ter- 
rible.” 


ri Start Youina 
GROCERY ROUTE BUSINESS 


ends meet? 


will be interested in vestigate—I have everything to 
the experience of gain. I am going to send in 


thesetwomen. you have to offer me.” 


brand-new Ford Tudor Sedan to 
extra bomus © 


“Yes, I need money. 


Your generous offer sounds good 
Then you to me. It costs nothing to in- 


my name and find out just what 


A FEW WEEKS LATER 


TEAR OUT-MAIL NOW 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
5176 Monmouth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rush me free facts. Tell me 
how I can start earning up to 
$60.00 a week at once with a permanent Gro 
cery Route business of my own. This will 
not obligate me. 


serene COCO eee eer eEseeeeeee 
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‘(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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Or. W. R. George 


membranes. 


empty package. 


take the doctor’s special prescription called Cystex 

Siss-tex) which helps Kidney functions in a few hours. 
work in 15 minutes. 
Brings new energy and vitality in 4§ hours. 
helping millions of sufferers and is guaranteed to 
make you feel like new in 
Get guaranteed Cystex from your druggist today. 


Kidneys Cause 
Much Trouble 


Says Doctor 


Successful Prescription Helps Re- 
move Acids —Works in 15 Minutes. 


Dr. T. J. Rastelli, famous English scientist, Doctor 
of Medicine and Surgeon, says: 
if your Kidneys do not function right, because your 
Kidneys affect your entire body.” 

Your blood circulates 4 times a minute through 
9 million tiny, delicate tubes in your Kidneys which 
are endangered by drastic, irritating drugs, modern 


“You can’t feel well 


foods and drinks, worry, and ex- 
posure. Beware of Kidney dysfunc- 
tion if you suffer from Night Rising, 
Leg Pains, Ner 3 izzi . Circles 
Under Eyes, Acidity, or Loss of Pep. 

Dr. Walter R. George, for many years 
Health Director of Indianapolis, says: ‘‘Insuf- 
ficient Kidney excretions are the cause of much 
needless suffering with Aching Back, Frequent 
Night Rising, Itching, Smarting, Burning, 
Painful Joints, Rh tic Pains, Headach 
and a generally run-down body. I am of the 
opinion that the prescription Cystex corrects 
such functional conditions. It aids in ay 


you suffer from Kidney and Bladder dysfunc- 
tion, delay endangers your vitality, and you 
should not lose a single minute in starting to 
(pronounced 

It starts 
and cleans raw, sore 
It is 
x you up and 
days, or money back on return of 


Gently tones, soothes, 


and 


This book, 


condition but 


at home. 


week !” 


Nien Past 40! 


MAKE THIS 
AMAZING TEST 


STARTLING new book now tells vital facts that 
may explain many mysterious and often fright- 
ening symptoms, which appear in many men past 40. 
In innumerable cases, doctors say, the vital prostate 
gland (found only in men) starts failing in the years 
between 40 and 50. This gland is not even known to 
many laymen—but its symptoms are easily recognized. 
When “hypertrophy” of this gland sets in, the vic- 
tim’s first warning is usually a need to get up sev- 
eral times a night. 
« “bladder” symptoms, sometimes of aching back and 
legs, pains in the feet, or of unexplained 
lack of ambition and strength. 
this condition may reach the stage where dangerous 
gland surgery is necessary. 
called 
Forty,” not only explains about this common gland 
tells how 
banished these symptoms through a simple, 
less treatment, used a few minutes each day right 
No medicines—diets—massage—violet rays. 
This THERMALAID Method uses the same principle 
s0 widely advocated by leading doctors. 
over 100,000 men. - 
Write now for your copy of this book, and also 
get details of generous Test Offer. 
thousands say: 
No obligation—but write quick if you want 
to be sure of getting your copy. 
Address—W. J. Kirk, President, The Electro Thermal Ce., 
7681 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Western Address: Dept. 76-M, 500 Wm. Fox Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Address: 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Often he complains of other 


“blues” 
If neglected, 
“Why Many Men Are Old At 


of men have 
drug- 


thousands 


Tested by 


Find out why 


“IT felt ten years younger in a 


Desk 76-M, 53 Yonge St., 


STOP Your Rupture 
. 9 Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that rupture 
longer? Learn about my perfected inventet 

It has brought ease, comfort and 
to thousands by assisting in relieyi 
curing many cases of reducible It 
has Automatic Air Cushions which bieg 

faand draw the broken parts 

sas you would a broken limb. Ne oo 
gjnoxious springs or pads. No salves or 
C.E. Brooks, Inventor Plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial ty 
ian b — it. ene of ie aa Never sold 
in stores nor by agents. Write today for ‘Ormation 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
H.C.BROGKS, 155 State St, Marshall, Michigans 
li ES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in any 

form write for a FREE sample of Page's 
Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that 
read this. Write today. E. R. Page 
2315-H Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


* 
TROUBLE? 


PSORIASIS — ECZEMA 


and other obstinate skin eruptiens 
Is it necessary to suffer from these unsightly skin 
irritations? PS@RACINE, a wonderful new p Been 
ery now relieving many stubborn cases where other 
treatments failed. Try it no matter how long af- 
flicted. Write for sworn proof and free information. 
EDWARD R. KLOWDEN 
$19 N. Central Perk, Chicago, iff, 


REMINGTON 
¢ PORTABLE 


A new Remington Port. 
able. Carrying case free, 
Use 10 days without 
cost. If you keep it, pay 
‘only 10c a day. Write. 
Say: How can I get @ 
faa 60d Remington Portable on 10- 
m- day free trial offer for 

Py 10c a day. Remington Rand 
Inc., Dept. 108-9, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“nl oy + TREMENDOUS 
orc au. -SAVING 


Cash In Op Year’s Biggest Seller— 
100 TO 400% PROFIT 


DON’T BE CUT 
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$1,000 


Reward! 


fortern chack by the river's edge they found 
body of Genevieve 
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221, Crimes like this are being solved da! Print 
1840 S. MICHIGAN AVE., DEPT. 1 CHeAGO, HLL mS fo being oa every a by Finger Print 
BRAND NEW TUBE OR a Bn ay they Print 
“RAY-O-VAC'' LANTERN 
WITH EACH 
ORDER FOR 2 TIRES 


ae cae a 
ace “AT HOME” io YOU pom iepoweninagn @ 


a Oc ily mak to $12 daily with Ee eeaaed == Soon 
> You can easily make up aily w —— om 
® our new, exclusive Christmas Box Assort- 4 

. 21 Beautiful Folders featuring 3 
Pearlite, in a handsome gift box. 
— ALSO ether , 
sales. this urse, you 

Write at once for full particulars to can learn cy A. cient -t- 4 and quickly 

WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS at home in you spare time. Any man with common 

Dept. 67, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. school education and average ability can become a Fin- 


Print Detective in surprisingly short time. 
WANTED MEN 4 
Manage Potato Chip Stores Joma) ports No. 38 Made to His Chief! 


IF YOU ACT QUICK—We ¢ will send you free and with vo 
whatsoever, a pping. f ° 

—— — TY Te re Secret Service Operator No. 83 —— 4 

His Chief and kk on vaee. Prints which explains this 

wonerfultratoing fo deta, Mall Mail Coupon NOW! we 

Don” t wait ou may never see announcemen fat 
yt, runt Mush name for free ae Sbligation, (Maileoupon NOW — while thisotfer Insts 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
60-8 High Street Spriegteld, Ohio Institute of of Applied | Science 


Employment for NSTETUTE OF. APPLIED, pram peace, 
500 Men at Once! pow. fay floutated PH boon on Pioger Pris ade 


Arzvoutionary Chemical Sponge has just been toni Chief. 

invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes Literature will not be sent to boys under 37 years of age. 
= gery any. = — - linoleum, gee 
windows without wor uto owners Name 

housewives wild about it! sae 
‘The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
_e. He has a special No-Risk Trial Offer for the 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in 
name mR By ask hs = erp ew nie on 


or risk — BIG EADY INC INCOME, addr SGdress: > 
GRISTEE MFG, CO., 719 BAR ST., AKRON, OH 410 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Attacks Stopped At Once 


If asthma has kept you qguvine and miserable, _— this letter from 
Mrs. Will Case, Route Hubbard, Nebra: 
April 19, 1931—‘‘I was sick over 15 years with - ae I couldn't 
bea my breath and what little sleep I got was had while propped up in 
or in a chair. BS tried a. By the time I had taken half of 
bottle asthma gone and has = returned.”’— 
Mrs. Will Case, Route No. 2" Hubbara, Neb 


FREE—No need to onficr cathe Write tor tet a be yours. For 
Feats Sata eee catia” Nas eace Co 


WARNINGS OF 


PROSTATE TROUBLE 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Night Rising, Leg. Pains, 
Lame Back, Lumbago, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, 
Chronic Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness at 
Night: are only some of the ailments, differing in 
individuals, that can often be ascribed to lesion of 
the Prostate al 
THOU AFFLICTED 
Thousands of men = every community suffer from 
these ailments, weaknesses and other physical short- 
comings without knowing that very frequently they 
are caused by prostatic failure. 
RSE MASSAG 


MANY DOCTORS ENDO!) 
Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Toable is 
as old as time, and some of the most outstanding 
authorities in the medical profession recommend 
massage as a safe effective treatment. 
(See Reference Book of the Medical 
Sciences, Vol. VII, 3rd Edition.) 
USE “PROSAGER” 

—a new invention which enables any 
man to massage his Prostate Gland in 
the privacy of his home. 

It often brings relief with the first 
treatment and must help or it costs 
you nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. 

UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
F GRATITUDE 

Each month we receive scores of un- 
solicited letters of gratitude and ap- 
preciation from users of the Prosager 
—having thousands of users we no doubt can refer 
Prostate Sufferers to someone in their own home 
town who are enthusiastic in their praise of the 
remarkable benefits received. 

FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS TRIAL OFFER 
A one cent post card with your name and address 

inly written is all that is necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST FRopucts < co. 
B-300, KALAMAZOO 


DR. W. D. SMITH 
LIVENTOR 


Classified 
Advertising 


Detectives—Instructions 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Work home or travel 
DETECTIVE particulars free. Experience 1 » 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York) tlt 


DETECTIVES—EASY METHOD TRAINS YOU. Inter- 
national Detective System, 40S Journal Square, Suaw te NI 


BE A DETECTIVE. Make secret investigations. 
— Write, United Detective System, 1623 W. 


cat Grand 


on ae A SUCCESSFUL DETECTIVE. 
Detective Paper and Particulars FREE. 
340-K Electric Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


erience 


ational ‘System, 


Poem, Song Writers 


a POEMS, SONGS for immedi: - 
M M Publishers, Dept SS, Studio ~ Bide, 


alate Wanrup pnd a BROADCAST. New writers may 
nuserip words or music). E ti portunity, 
Radio Music Guild, 1650 Broadway, New Yor. a 


Poem or Melody writers, 50-50 collaboration. Profes- 


SONG, 
sional aid. Real opportunity. SS. Herring, Franklinpark, Ill. 


Patents Secured 


PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. L, F, 


Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. C 


Salesmen Wanted 


SHOE MANUFACTURER wants men. i ay ev 

Seeenien’ — —_ aitest prices. No , =. oe 
sent free. rite Consolidated S) Dept 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. ” ae ey bn 


HANDLE STORE ROUTE. Place nationall 
a ben ma —_s ne, as tablets’ 10e Toe. 85 leader, 
vestment. ata Wi Products, 
Dept. 10845, Spencer, Indiana. bean — 


Planned 


MEALS , 
Pleasee 


seemniines hates 
envy of your guests 


The Marvel Cook Book 
Tells You How 


ORDER BY MAIL 


euce GO "x 
CHELSEA HOUSE 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, & Y, 


kept — 
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chordesfor2 tires. All TubesNew Hea. »G 
ular .Wolded. Order now before offer ¢ 
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a with each tre organo (21-00 degen 
. wi er art af 
nt 6 01 Tire) ca leposit 


C.O. D t S per cent if 
cash is sent in full with Order. ALL 
NEW — GUARANTE TEED. Tires aoe to 

DER NOW! 


service replaced at half price, 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 2142 
3855-53 : Grove Ave. Chic: im. 


ery deaf person knows that— 
Mr. Way made himself hear hie wacch tick after 


stooped bie invisible 


Artifictal Ear Drum 
THE ‘way COMPANY 
troit, Michigan 


Be Your Own 


play b: —_, Piano, Violin, 
Tale, Tenor anjo, Hawaiian 


lulf the time. Simple as A B C. 
No numbers’ or trick music. Cost j 


only a f 
Ore 100,008 oth — a 


Write today f. Book | Free Demonstration 
Y. FREE BOOK fis explaining tiem movin ith igvdetail Teil what your 
ins SCHOOL OF MUSIC 3599 Brunswick Biig., New York City 


| 
Please mention this magazine 


Positively spe 
greatest 


date improvements in- js Famous 
ar -Trow ey- 
automatic Refinished 


etc. The perfect all 1a typewriter. Com- 
pletely refinished and FULLY GUARAN NTEED, 


Leare Teuch T itin Money-Back Guarantee 
Complete (Home —— Send coupon for 10- day Trial—if 


of the Famous Van Sant Speed ou decide to keep pay iy 

7ype pewriting 4a fl- .00 a month until $44. 90 (term 

py ea caataaes Bronce is paid, Limited offer—act 
— 3 one 


ri 

| INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPEWRITER “EXCHANGE, 

231 West Monroe St., Chicago, I!!., Dept. 912 

Send Underwood No. 5 (F. 0. B., Chicago) at once for 10- 

days’ trial If I - not perfectly satistied I can return ft 

express collect. If I keep it I will pay $3.00 a month w 
have paid $44.90 (term price) in full. 
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Address . 


t Town ..+++2+::- cocce 


ASTOUND YOUR FRIENDS! Read their character with 


* CHARACTO”? 
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INFLEXURE 


Mighty in its scope, this month’s Thought-variant 
tells of the most bewildering cataclysm 
ever to overtake the home of man 


Campbell 


Inflexion: a 
change of cur- 
vature, a bend- 
ing inside-out 
—and terres- 

trial chaos 
was left in its 

wake! 


He ran from that 
appalling sight—the 
gargantuan building 
that reared a thou- 
sand feet into the 
air, the vast airship 
floating about aim- 
lessly inside it—for, 
to his all-perceiving 
eyes, everything was 
transparent! 
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ANSE threw his head back with 

I a sudden snap and stood dazed 

for an instant. His hand, hover- 

ing above a mass of scrawled paper, 

shook. The vacant look of incompre- 

hension faded from his watery eyes; 

they filled with fear. He let his breath 
out with a low trembling whistle. 

Still shaking, he turned swiftly 
around to face Worthing, who sat 
amazed at the odd actions of his usually 
phlegmatic friend. 

“Do you believe in God?” Lanse de- 
manded brusquely. 

Worthing gasped. “Why? What?” 

Lanse muttered savagely: ‘‘Retribu- 
tion—they’ll call it retribution. And 
maybe they won’t be far wrong.” He 
shrugged and collapsed into a chair. He 
laughed shortly, ironically. 

“Something happen?” 
asked. 

“Not yet!” 

Worthing relaxed visibly. 

“I thought perhaps I was going 
crazy,” Lanse went on. ‘Checked and 
rechecked. Same result every time. 
Not that there’s so much to check up 
on,” he pointed out to Worthing, shak- 
ing his finger emphatically. A note of 
despair edged into his voice. “It'd be 
better if there was, I think. Then I’d 
have a margin of doubt. But like this 


” 


Worthing 


Worthing kept silent, letting his 
friend talk. In his opinion, Lanse was 
headed for a breakdown, tortured as 
he was by financial insecurity and lack 
of recognition as well as self-imposed 
overwork. The astronomical physicist 
was young—not more than thirty—yet 
already his thin hair was graying, the 
lines on his drawn face etching deeper 
almost visibly. 

If Lanse would only come up to his 
—Worthing’s—summer home in the 
mountains for a month or so, he’d come 
back twenty pounds to the good and 
feeling a thousand times keener. 
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Hardly! Lanse was too independent ; 
wanted to make his own way, he said. 

“Look at this photograph,” Lanse 
ordered, shoving a large square of 
brilliantly glazed paper toward Worth- 
ing. 

A large circle of unvarying white 
brightness extended nearly to the edges 
of the photograph; around the globe a 
black background lightened evenly until 
it approached what was evidently a re- 
flected whiteness. Worthing thought he 
recognized in it the Sun, but, on closer 
scrutiny, the huge spots of swirling 
darkness seemed to suggest Jupiter. 

“That’s old Sol,” Lanse announced 
tersely. “‘And here’s another smiling 
snap, taken during the winter.” 

Three lines had been drawn on the 
picture; one through the center, two at 
each outside extremity. It took Worth- 
ing a little time to realize the impor- 
tance of these lines. Something 
appeared wrong with the photograph 
when he first looked at it. Of course! 
He glanced very closely at it. The line 
at the left had been drawn on a tangent 
parallel with the center line, but the 
right one cut through the circle a quarter 
of an inch from the perimeter. 

Then he noticed two double-headed 
arrows, marking a radius from each 
side. The distance quoted on the two 
arrows from outside tangents to 
diameter were exactly equal, as his eye 
agreed. Then if that was so—the Sun 
was lopsided. 

“Exactly!” Lanse nodded, when he 
saw the astounded look in his friend’s 
eyes. “Something is pulling the Sun 
out of shape. A gigantic force is being 
exerted on it.” 

“Do you know what it is?” Worthing 
whispered. 

“T have an excellent idea. Listen, if 
this sounds idiotic and fantastic, don’t 
blame me. There’s no other explanation. 

“A force that could distort the Sun 
that much must be either tremendously 
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large or else dangerously close, or both. 
But where is it? I have photographs— 
Mount Wilson photographs, taken 
within the last three weeks—of the 
entire heavens, even the parts that 
couldn’t possibly account for the force 
that’s distorting the Sun. I couldn’t 
take any chances of ignoring anything. 
But there’s nothing 

“These pictures are reversed, you 
know. I’m just telling you that so you 
can realize this is a photograph of the 
Sun’s profile. This one—the distortion. 
Here’s the way that fact comes in: If 
you face Vega, which is approximately 
the center of our universe, every astro- 
nomical object in the universe is 
rotating from right to left, or east to 
west, and traveling around Vega in the 
same direction. 

“Therefore, ordinarily a force that 
could pull the Sun oui of shape like that 
would tear the planets away first, since 
it must approach from the right and 
the planets at that season when this 


picture was taken were mostly in that 


direction. So, as any well-behaved ob- 
ject would do, this colossal force should 
travel from the right as it approached 
the Sun, thus tearing every one of the 
planets out of its orbit, before it could 
reach the Sun. 

“But it doesn’t. This force is travel- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

“Do you know what that means? I 
don’t either, but I can guess. Take into 
consideration the fact that not a single 
star is blotted out in any field around or 
behind the Sun. Also, the sun-spot 
period was over five years ago and isn’t 
due for another six years. According 
to precedent, there should be a very few 
tiny sun spots at this time. But take a 
look at the picture. The spots are vast, 
and every day they’re widening and ab- 
sorbing each other, so that they almost 
look like the red spot of Jupiter. 

“And come over here and listen to 
this” 


WORTHING followed him into the 
living room, standing to one side nerv- 
ously as Lanse tuned in the radio. He 
whirled the knob aimlessly, shifting 
from one station to another. In the 
points between the stations a steady 
hum sounded from the powerful radio, 
rising to a sudden shriek and scream of 
a million tortured demons that drowned 
out the most persistent programs as he 
set the dial on a broadcasting station. 

“You’ve never heard static like that 
before,” Lanse pointed out, straighten- 
ing up and shutting off the power. “And 
that isn’t the only thing. 

“At around five in the afternoon— 
any afternoon—people as far south as 
Maryland can see the aurora twisting 
brightly in the sky, regardless of the 
Sun. Even during the highest peak 
of sun spots, when there’s a_ vio- 
lent electric storm around the north 
pole, it’s an unusual occurrence to see 
the aurora any farther south than upper 
New York State.” 

Worthing interrupted anxiously: “I 
know all that. The papers are full of it 
every day.” 

“Certainly! They can’t afford to ig- 
nore such important phenomena. But 
do they carry the thing on to its natural 
conclusion? Of course not! They 
can’t. 

“Now the distortion of the Sun,” he 
went on rapidly, “is the first clue. Re- 
member that’s as though a titanic tide 
was being raised on the wrong side of 
the Sun, in the opposite direction from 
which the force should be exerted. 
Then remember that the body that’s 
pulling the face of the Sun out of shape 
is completely invisible—not a dark star, 
for even a dark star would be visible 
at that distance, because of the star 
fields that would be blotted out. In this 
case, though, despite the fact that if 
we wait a few hours we can see the 
fields just hidden by the Sun, not a 
single star is invisible. 

“All that is amazing enough. But 
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more than that—this body is traveling 
in exactly the opposite direction from 
that of every other astronomical body 
in the universe. 

“So I put all this together and shoved 
it aside for a while, until I could plot 
the erratic orbits of Mercury and Venus 
and the height of the tide raised on the 
Sun. In this way I discovered that 
the object is approximately the size of 
the Sun, at an unknown distance—less 
than a billion miles away, anyhow—and 
traveling at an unknown speed.”’ 

“You couldn’t find the 
Worthing echoed. 

“We're not Merlins,” Lanse snapped 
testily. “The star is invisible, so I 
couldn’t gauge the variations in the 
spectrum’s red line. And the orbital 
errors and the solar tide remain con- 
stant. How else can I find the speed? 
Let me finish 

“I added two and two and got an 
astronomical twenty two. But then,” 
he brushed his hand across his tired 
eyes, “there’s so much that’s contrary 
to what we've been accustomed to call 
fact. 

“The best I could figure was that this 
invisible star that’s traveling in ‘the 
wrong direction is—a fourth-dimen- 
sional star.”” He finished slowly and 
stared at Worthing to see how he would 
take it. 

Worthing permitted himself a half 
smile of disbelief. “You're joking, of 
course.” 


speed?” 


Lanse raised his aching, tired shoul- 


ders and dropped them _ hopelessly. 

“Have it your way,” he mumbled. 
“But, man, 

Worthing cried. 


you’re not serious!” 

“Isn’t this a funny joke?” Lanse de- 
manded angrily. “Do you think I’m 
going to spend six months or more, go 
to the expense of having dozens of 
Mount Wilson exposures made for me, 
and work like a dog on bewildering 
mathematics, just for the sake of seeing 


you smile? Don’t be a fool! I was 
never more serious in my life.” 

Worthing sat silent for a while, 
stunned. The tiny workroom seemed 
oppressive. He wanted to get out into 
the open air—to stare up at the Sun 
and assure himself that the universe 
was all right. 

“What will happen?” he asked softly. 

Lanse gazed bitterly out of the win- 
dow. A haze of dirty yellow light 
struggled between the narrow space of 
the two tenement houses. His glance 
rested on dusty red brick. 

“Who knows?” He turned to Worth- 
ing, his tired watery eyes behind their 
thick glasses were enormous. “There’s 
a good chance for our being totally 
destroyed, and not much for our sur- 
vival. What happens when two stars 
collide?” He spread his hands. “Per- 
haps a few atoms are left to mark off 
the space, or a sun several times as 
large as the two individual stars. In 
either case—death!” 

Neither moved for a while, thinking 
of the immediate future. Suddenly 
Lanse raised his head and laughed—a 
weird cackle of sheer despair. 

“Nothing matters any more,” he said 
hollowly. “Money—fame Let’s 
take that trip up to your summer home 
that you’ve been annoying me about for 
so long. We'll be well browned and in 
swell condition when old man death 
cuts the ground from under us.” 


II. 


LANSE felt the warm rays of the 
Sun on his body. They always woke 
him early in the morning. Usually he 
kept his eyes clased, enjoying the 
luxurious warmth to which he was 
unaccustomed in the city. This morn- 
ing he kept them closed for a different 
reason. 

He felt as if his body had been turned 
inside out and his brain were grasped 
in a hot, sweating hand. 
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During the night, he vaguely recalled, 
he had been half awakened by some 
curious, fear-fraught twisting of the 
entire universe, it seemed. Everything 
had turned upside down and inside out. 
He had found himself shivering on the 
cold floor. Dizzy, weak, he clambered 
back into bed and fell into a tortured 
sleep. 

Now he opened his eyes, afraid of 
what he might see. 

(He screamed hoarsely and hopped 
off the bed. His eyes burned in their 
sockets, transmitting to his brain pic- 
tures that he knew could never be. 
Though his mind remained cool, telling 
the rest of him that it was only a touch 
of sunstroke, he rushed madly, clothed 
in his sweat-soaked pajamas, through 
the house. 

“Harry!” he shrieked. “Harry! I’ve 
gone insane!” 

When he dashed, stumbling, into the 
bedroom, Worthing was sitting on the 
edge of his bed, staring around him 
fearfully. 

Lanse rushed up to him seizing his 
shoulders. “I’ve gone mad!” he shouted 
harshly. “TI can see right through you. 
I can see right through the walls of the 
house!” 

He could see every vein, every artery, 
every muscle and organ in Woerthing’s 
body. When he looked around, he 
could see empty rooms, Worthing’s wife 
and mother sitting up in bed dazedly, 
the servants downstairs, on the ground 
floor, preparing breakfast though they 
trembled and shook with fear. He could 
see outside the house, and what he saw 
there filled him with despair for his 
sanity. 

Worthing 
relief. 
he said. “But you can see through 
everything, too, and so can I. So it’s 
not so bad.” 

“You can, too?’ Lanse exploded. 
“Good! Then it’s a normal condition 
—temporarily, at least.” 


with 


sighed, 
“I thought I was the only one,” 


apparently 


He immediately let go of Worthing’s 
shoulder and rushed down the stairs 
and out into the wide grounds. As- 
tounded, he stopped. Nothing here to 
convince him of his sanity. Worse— 
what he saw made him more sure he 
was mad. 

In the mornings he was accustomed 
to come out on the great stretch of 
green lawn after breakfast to enjoy the 
mild warmth. The house was on top of 
a low hill, with tall woods starting a 
hundred yards from the base of the 
little plateau. A drive climbed the slow 
incline, leading through the bright lawn 
to the front of the house and around to 
the garages in the back. 

Now he could see the small lake in 
the middle of the woods, though the 
trees surrounded it in a thick cluster. 

Conical wigwams were gathered 
around the hill, with trees growing up 
through them. Indians—he was amazed 
that he could see so distinctly without 
his glasses—stood numbly in small 
groups around their camp. 

He was startled by a series of 
crashes; when he searched for their 
cause, he discovered that the wind 
caused trees, supported by other trees, 
to fall to the ground. There were 
millions of trees, one growing within 
and around the other, uprooting some, 
a number hanging suspended on the 
branches of usurpers. 

The Sun was not darkened, and yet 
something stood between the house and 
its rays. 

Surrounding it and rearing a thou- 
sand feet up into the air, and extending 
a quarter of a mile in each direction of 
its base, a gargantuan building inclosed 
house and trees as completely as if the 
entire location and all it contained were 
playthings in a nursery. 

He looked up. On the floors, dimin- 
ishing far into the heavens, he could see 
thousands of people staring down at 
him and the crazy surroundings. 

Through the walls he saw a vast air- 
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ship floating aimlessly about, evidently 
as much surprised as any one on the 
ground. It hovered, seeking a familiar 
secureness. 

Everything was transparent to his 
all-perceiving eyes. He was even able 
to trace the colossal foundations of the 
building that towered a quarter of a 
mile above him. 

The Indians came out of their stupor 
first. Wildly brandishing their spears 
and bows, they came tilting at him. He 
laughed, for the walls of the giant 
structure were between them. But they 
tore through them as easily as if steel 
and concrete were air. 

Then he shrieked insanely and dashed 
for the doubtful security of the house. 


Ill. 


LAWRENCE GREY wanted to kick 
himself. The captain promised himself 
that luxury as soon as he could leave 
the cramped cabin of his large am- 
phibian with safety. There was some- 
thing funny about it, too, he had to 
admit to himself, for the day before he 
had been consumed with a patriotic fire, 
with the desire to do something heroic 
for his country. 

It had seemed like a brave, patriotic 
gesture to leave for a nonstop flight to 
Africa on July 4th. Now he felt like 
a fool, risking his life senselessly, with 
no particularly good chance of his land- 
ing in one piece at Zanzibar, a distance 
of twenty-five thousand miles from San 
Francisco, his starting point; and it 
made no difference whether he suc- 
ceeded or failed. 

He glanced rapidly at his oil and 
gasoline gauges, altimeter and radio 
compass. Then he began to make a few 
quick additions in his mind that aroused 
a raging fear. 

.He was able to make a speed of three 
hundred and ten miles an hour cruising. 
The entire trip would take approxi- 


mately four days, with six or seven 
hours’ sleep any time he wanted it every 
twenty-four hours, since the robot pilot 
would keep the ship flying in a straight 
line at a certain height. 

But he carried scarcely enough gas 
and oil to make the hop. If he ran into 
a slight breeze head-on, he’d probably 
have to land quite a stretch away from 
Zanzibar. 

Nice boys financing the trip! He’d 
be damned if he’d take any wild chances 
like that. He could make Singapore 
easily, without taking any long chances. 
Have to pass over it, anyhow. 

That’s what he’d do, he determined. 


So he edged two points to the north. 
Instead of bringing him over New 
Guinea and the Dutch East Indies, as 
his old route would have done, he now 
headed for Micronesia, the archipelago 
between Guam and New Guinea. He 
was making excellent time. At twenty- 
nine minutes after one that afternoon 
he had passed the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian, and instead of trav- 
eling into the late afternoon of July 5th, 
it was the 6th. Now it was twenty- 
three minutes to six, and he was flying 
over the Caroline Islands. 


The decision he had made lightened 
his spirits considerably. He permitted 
himself to whistle a tuneless song. By 
this time the next day he’d be in Singa- 
pore, taking it easy. And he wanted to 
know what Singapore, the hell hole of 
the world, was like. 

Something seemed queer to him as he 
took his eyes off the gauges and peered 
toward the water. It was darkening 
rapidly now, though the sky was clear. 
And despite the fact that the only wind 
blowing was the wash of the propeller, 
the sea was rough and choppy, raising 
tall, white-topped waves. 

He flew as low as he dared, skimming 
at low speed a hundred feet from the 
threshing water. A thrown lever low- 
ered the left window. 


Suddenly he heard, above the roar of 
tumultuous waves, screams of thousands 
of people. He shook his head impa- 
tiently, thinking the long stretch at the 
controls had made him feverish. 

No! A moment more found him over 
an area of tortured water that was black 
with bobbing heads. Incoherent, mean- 
ingless shrieks of horror reached his 
ears. A few faces turned whitely up 
to him. As he stared in numb awe, 
hundreds went down, leaving only 
bubbles to be thrown about by the 
violent whitecaps. 

He shot the nose upward for eight 
hundred feet elevation and searched the 
surface desperately. A vast area was 
visible to him, and the entire circle of 
vision was covered with bobbing heads, 
millions of them. 

With nerveless fingers he threw the 
switch of the radio. Then he called, 
shakily, for his San Francisco head- 
quarters. A moment later a voice 
weakly told him to go ahead. 

“Captain Grey speaking,” he said. 
“I’m over the Caroline Islands, longi- 
tude 158° 23’ west, latitude 8° 30’ north. 
There’re millions of people drowning 
all around me. What shall I do?” 

Immediately a mess of foreign poly- 
glot jammed his radio. He listened 
dazedly to the incomprehensible roar of 
combined tongues for a long while, then 
gazed unnerved at the helpless millions 
of doomed people he could not aid. 


IV. 


THE INDIANS were at the foot of 
the hill, swiftly mounting the gentle 
slope. Lanse turned and ran for the 
house, yelling for help, his heart pound- 
ing wildly. Yet he felt apart, detached 
from the reality of the nightmare event. 
It was too mad to be actual. 

But he ran, nevertheless. As his 
short legs pumped ambitiously, he kept 
turning his head to look over his shoul- 
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der at the Indians, who were rapidly 
shortening the distance between them. 
He knew he reached the door and put 
out his hand to turn the knob. 


He felt nothing where the door 


should have been. At first he thought 
he had not quite reached the door and 
pushed on a few paces farther, only to 
find himself within the house, the door 
shut tightly, and the Indians still charg- 
ing. He had walked through the door, 
apparently. There was no other way he 
could have come into the house without 
opening the door. But he refused to 
believe it. 

He stood still, breathing hard from 
exertion. The Indians still rushed on. 
Let them rush! He couldn’t move 
another step. 

Suddenly three men strode purpose- 
fully through the opposite wall of the 
house. It was faintly comical to him— 
the determination with which they 
marched through that wall. In their 
hands were things that looked com- 
fortingly like revolvers. 

Without glancing at him they walked 
to the door, threw it open and faced the 
Indians. Ina single gesture, they raised 
their arms all at once and tiny puffs 
emitted from the guns. Lanse wanted 
to fall to the floor and cry, perhaps; he 
wanted, to do something that would ex- 
press the childishness of such play. 
Like strong Napoleons, the three had 
marched through the walls to fire pop- 
guns at Indians. 

He was amazed to see the red men 
stop short, their facial muscles taut 
as whipcord, the tensed body muscles 
standing out in great bunches. Their 
eyes held the brimming horror of men 
who stared at the gaunt face of death. 

And then they toppled over and rolled 
down the incline of the hill. 

The three came back into the room. 
Lanse wanted to thank them. Their 
stern, set faces forbade it. He let them 
speak first. 
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“What are you doing here?” the 
eldest asked. 

Lanse was stunned. “The same thing 
you are, probably,” he replied. 

“And what is that?” one wanted to 
know. 

“Living here,” he answered. 

“Do you know what date this is?” the 
eldest asked again. 

Lanse shrugged. “In my time it was 
June 5, 1942. The only thing that’s 
certain is that it is summer; the year 
depends on—well, it depends on what 
year you were living in when all this 
happened.” 

“When what happened?” the eldest 
demanded. 

“When time went off half cocked.” 

They looked at each other. “I do 
not understand,” the youngest said. “If 
it relates to the fourth dimension, we 
cannot comprehend. We are only 
mechanics of the machines.” 

“You may speak to our experts on 
the subject,” the eldest offered. ‘There 
are several in this building.” 

Just then Worthing entered the room. 
He looked from one to the other, 
astounded. 

“Is this your friend?” one asked 
Lanse. 

Lanse nodded. 


“Then both of you may come. Is 
he also an Einsteinian expert?” 
“No,” Lanse answered. “He is 


merely a rich man.” 

They did not understand the term. 

“He is a rich man,” Lanse explained, 
“because other men work for him.” 

“You mean they do the work he 
should rightfully do?” 

“Not necessarily. 
for it.” 

“Pays them?” one echoed. 
what ?” 

It was getting too involved. Lanse 
hardly cared to explain the economic 
theory of his time. He changed the 


He pays them 
“With 


subject by asking how their guns 
worked, 
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They looked down at the sma'l 
machines as if for the first time. 

“There are nicotine-filled capsules in 
them,” the youngest said. ‘The cap- 
sules are contained in tiny steel needles 
that force the extremely soluble cap- 
sules into the blood stream. The nico- 
tine is immediately carried to the heart 
and lungs and kills by arresting respira- 
tion and circulation in approximately 
one second.” 

Worthing liked the idea. It was 
immeasurably superior to the crude 
firearms he knew. With revolvers, the 
purpose was simply to tear a large hole 
in the body, trusting to chance to kill 
immediately by hitting a vital organ, 
or else causing death by excessive loss 
of blood. This was genteel, humane, 
slaughter. 

While walking through the endless 
corridors toward the lifts, Lanse ex- 
amined their new friends. At least he 
hoped they were friends. They were 
blond, tall, and powerful. The three 
were dressed exactly alike—green silk- 
like shorts, green jerseys that left the 
arms and most of the muscular shoul- 


ders bare, brief green socks, and 
sandals. 

“Are all the men blond?” Lanse 
asked. 


They stared at him in amazement. 
“Of course. We’re Nordic, aren’t we?” 

“Apparently.” 

They passed a number of the tall, 
blond inhabitants of the giant structure, 
mostly men, but several women also, 
and they were quite as tall as the men, 
though proportionately less powerfully 
built. All who passed examined the 
shorter twentieth-century men curiously, 
suspicious of something that Worthing 
and Lanse could not understand. 

“We're not exactly welcome here, 
are we?” Lanse asked. 

The tall, young mechanic looked 
down at him. “You shall find out 
later,” he replied, in a tone that meant 


everything and nothing. 
AST—1 
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V. 


A PARTY of twelve was fishing off 
Montauk Point, on Long Island, for 
tuna and swordfish. It was in the early 
morning of July Sth; the Sun had 
scarcely risen above the horizon; it was 
cool, the water motionless and warm. 
All twelve had enjoyed an excellent 
night’s sleep, despite the momentary 
vertigo they found they had all suffered 
during the night, probably due to the 
inferior quality of imported Scotch they 
had enjoyed the evening before. 

The host, Dr. Albert Crawford, was 
inclined to argue on that point, but 
since he had become sick also, he could 
only swear at the fact that America was 
the dumping ground of cheap alcohols. 

Everything was all right now, though. 
They had slept well in spite of that and 
expected a great haul. 

Captain Creary and his assistant, 
“Hard-tack” McNutt, cast the small 
converted coastguard runner loose and 
headed out three miles to sea. Mean- 
while the twelve men, free from marital 
and financiai worries, set about raising 
their jubilant spirits to Olympian 
heights. 

By the time Captain Creary had sighted 
a large school of half-grown herring 
breaking water—which meant large fish 
of unknown species—they were in a 
magnificent state of artificial joy. Two 
of them were sitting in the baskets of 
chum, the ground bait that would be 
cast overboard to attract fish of all sorts, 
disgusted with the unaccustomed mois- 
ture. The others were lolling or flopping 
about on the smooth deck, laughing at 
the funny spectacle. 

“Here we are, gentlemen,” Captain 
Creary called out when he had cut 
around the furiously jumping school of 
silvery bright herring and now idled 
with the stern to the flashing excitement. 

Hard-tack pulled the two out of the 
baskets and heaved the white mass over- 
board. No sooner had he done that 
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than the frightened young herrings 
turned toward the boat, forgetful of 
their fear. 

The sportsmen staggered to their feet 
and prepared their rig for heavy battle. 
As they lined up to the rail there was 
no evidence of intoxication other than 
their staggering; years of practice had 
trained their arms and eyes into ex- 
traordinary coordination, for they placed 
every cast precisely where they wanted 
it. 

For half an hour they fished, without 
result. They followed that scintillating 
school of fear-stricken herring, casting 
exactly at the most moiled part of the 
school, where the disturbance was, but 
without a taker. 

At last a lawyer named Sowers grew 
impatient. ‘‘What’s the largest thing 
you've got in the ice box?” he asked. 

Captain Creary debated a moment. 
“A big leg of mutton,” he replied. “But 
it’s too smackin’ big fer any damned 
fish in these waters.” 

“The hell with that!” Sowers snapped. 
“Haul it out.” 

Hard-tack protested that it had al- 
ready been cooked, was to make their 
main meal, and quoted the high price 
he had paid for it. Sowers was stonily 
insistent. 

Captain Creary had to haul the leg 
of mutton out of the ice box. He 
watched despairingly as Sowers fum- 
blingly skewered it on his great steel 
hook and heaved it over the side as far 
as he could cast it. 

No sooner had it hit the water in the 
center of disturbance than an enormous 
black head reared and seized it before 
it could sink more than a few inches. 
Two small eyes at the sides of the slimy, 
black leather head, long ivory teeth that 
flashed in the sunlight—that was all 
they could see before it had swum out 
of sight, bent on more food. 

Sowers excitedly snapped back his 
strong pole, sinking the hook deep into 
the mouth. A second later a violent 
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yank on his reel hauled yards of steel 
line into the blue water. He let it run 
a hundred yards or so before he set the 
slow drag. 

Immediately he had done so the 
others were horrified to see him fly over 
the railing and hit the water with a 
sharp splash. He still held the rod in 
his hand, treading water dazedly the 
while. 

The school of herring circled away 
swiftly, leaving him alone by the side 
of the boat. For a moment he was 
pulled out to sea; then, the express- 
train speed ceased, and he drifted 
slowly, still holding the rod. 

“Drop it!” they shouted. 

Dr. Crawford threw him a life- 
belt and line. Sowers grabbed at it, 
white with fear. 

No man could speak or shout in the 
seconds that followed. All were 
stricken dumb with terror. 

A black, barrel-shaped body, twenty 
feet long with a neck the same length, 
crowded down on poor Sowers, who 
could only gape at it. 

Crawford gained his 
“Ichthyosaurus !” he screamed. 
it eats only fish.” 

But one could scarcely expect the 
minute reptilian brain of the alien 
ichthyosaurus to realize that fact. It 
took precisely two seconds for it to 
cut Sowers to pieces and swallow the 
gory result. Then it turned its atten- 
tion to the boat, capsizing it and eating 
all but Hard-tack McNutt. Its stomach 
capacity must have been enormous. 

Hard-tack was later picked up by a 
strange airship as he clung to the pitiful 
wreckage. The weird airship, in com- 
bination with the horripilous events, 
rendered him completely insane. 


voice first. 
“Swim! 


VI. 


THE ROOM into which Lanse and 
Worthing were ushered was fairly 
large. Their three guides were ex- 
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tremely respectful to the four men 
seated at separate desks; after bowing 
quite low, they left silently. 

“You are of the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth century, are you not?” one asked, 
examining their clothing carefully. 

“Twentieth,” Lanse replied. 

He looked around the room, trying 
to read some of the titles of the thou- 
sands of books lining the walls, but the 
distance was too great, and, besides, the 
books had an uncomfortable habit of 
seeming to turn inside out so that he 
could see the individual pages. It was 
as though he was looking at the magic 
blocks, watching them shift from visible 
bases to tops. 


“Are you fourth-dimensional ex- 
perts?” 
“Well, you could call me that. My 


friend is just a rich man.” 

As soon as they heard that, they be- 
came more cordial and gave the two 
of them chairs to pull up to the desks. 
Lanse and the four others broke into 
a rapid fire of incomprehensible talk, 
of which Worthing could understand 
only occasional words—finite closed 
space in infinite space, dimensional ex- 
tension, hyper-time, and not many more. 

For hours they talked, Worthing 
growing more and more bored. At last 
Lanse turned to him. 

“I feel like a child in comparison 
with these men,” he said. “There were 
hundreds of phenomena we couldn't 
understand that’re perfectly clear now.” 

“But you must remember,” said one 
smilingly, “we built on your founda- 
tions. The amount of work you did with 
such limited conditions is positively 
amazing.” , 

Lanse reddened with pleasure. It 
was the first bit of praise he had ever 
had from any one he respected. Like 
wine it quickened his blood, and he 
became confused, where before his ex- 
planations were clear-cut and concise as 
a written treatise. 

“We've been trying to discover what's 


happened to the universe,” he explained 
to Worthing. “These four men, Kant, 
Bassington, Reede, and Russo, are 
among the most eminent Einsteinian 
experts of the twenty-sixth century. 
They’ve collected a lot of data that we 
could hardly understand with our pres- 
ent knowledge a 

“In fact,” Russo interrupted, “it’s 
probable that we'll never succeed in 
understanding the results of this cata- 
clysm. Or at best, the slightest amount 
of study and research will overthrow 
our most ironclad laws.” 

Lanse nodded agreement. 

“I think that’s not quite right,’ Reede 
contradicted. “In all likelihood we shall 
discover that the same laws, with many 
extensions, will apply to our changed 
environment.” 

Kant and Bassington shrugged. 

“We know so little of our new condi- 
tions, it’s better to avoid all prior 
theorizing,” Kant said. 

“What the deuce has happened?” 
Worthing demanded, baffled. 

Lanse twisted his chair around to 
face him. “I'll try to make it as simple 
as I can, though you won’t understand 
quite a lot of it, because we don’t either. 
And I suppose I’ll have to avoid rais- 
ing any two-sided points; it’s hard 
enough without having to make cor- 
rections. 

“To start from the beginning: Our 
universe can be compared to a gas, 
which is only an analogy and not to be 
taken as fact. The reason we can com- 
pare. the structure of the universe to 
that of a gas is because of the tremen- 
dous spaces between the molecules, or 
solar systems. However, that’s as far 
as we dare bring the analogy. So far 
as we know, the molecule is the smallest 
particle of matter that retains the prop- 
erty of the whole. If that is correct, 
then our universe, which consists of 
ninety-two elements and their com- 
pounds, does not comply with that 
definition. 
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“Tt is only because the submicroscopic 
molecule and our cosmic molecule obey 
practically the same physical laws that 
I bother to remind you of this theory; 
more to the point—the accident that 
occurred so recently is happening a 
billion times a second in the atomic 
world. 

“In the Brownian movement of mole- 
cules, we can see these particles rush 
toward each other, seem to crash, then 
fly from each other at furious speed. 
The paths they had followed are 
changed, and the loss of energy is so 
small that we can say these mutual re- 
pulsions are effected without loss of 
energy, because of the perfect elasticity 
of the bodies. We cannot determine the 
physical result on the two molecules, 
but we do know they are not destroyed. 

“That is as far as the likeness goes. 

“What happened to our universe was 
this: A fourth-dimensional star ap- 
proached our solar system in the wrong 
direction, traveling at such a terrific 
speed that our eighteen miles per second 
was rendered negligible by comparison ; 
in other words, where the comparison 
of speeds or energy renders one speed 
or energy so infinitely small that it has 
no effect on the result, we ignore the 
speed or energy. 

“Thus we say our solar system, in 
relation to the fourth-dimensional star, 
was fixed in space. The other star, 
moving at nearly the speed of light, 
consequently with infinite mass, did not 
actually strike the Sun, but it warped 
the hyper-space separating the two 
systems so effectively that its infinite 
speed was transmitted without loss to 
our solar systems. 

“Just how that was done is not par- 
ticularly difficult to understand. Gravity, 
Einstein says, is due to the warping of 
space; therefore the warping of the 
interstellar hyper-space was comparable 
for a brief moment to the bending of a 
cosmic catapult that hurled our solar 
system from the fourth-dimensional 
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star at the rate of speed at which the 
interloper approached—nearly the speed 
of light. The probable result, since the 
transmission of energy and speed from 
the fourth-dimensional star to our Sun 
was brought about with practically no 
‘loss either of energy or speed, was that 
the invading star was repelled in the 
‘opposite direction, causing it to travel 
jin the orbit of the solar system and at 
-a speed of eighteen miles a second. 

“In other words, the speed, energy, 
and dimensional attributes of the in- 
vader were given over to us; the energy 
and speed left over were passed on to 
the other star, so that it cannot travel 
at more than eighteen miles a second, 
nor have more than three dimensions. 

“Besides the adoption of the infinite 
speed, mass, and energy, we have been 
the proud receivers of the burden of 
four dimensions.” 

“What!” Worthing gasped, turning 
from one to the other, dazed. 

The scientists of the twenty-sixth 
century nodded. 

“Certainly!” Kant said. “At a speed 
approximating that of light, a body 
possesses infinite mass, two dimensions 
are infinitely extended, length is con- 
tracted almost to infinity, and time 


exists at right angles to the three other 
dimensions.” 

“But why didn’t the two stars col- 
lide?” Worthing asked. 

“You can have the formula of mo- 
lecular pressure in collisions, if you want 
to determine the pressure exerted be- 
tween the stars,’ Kant offered. “It 
won't do you much good, because you 
can’t find the speed or mass of the 
other star. Why bother with that, 
though? We’re spinning through space 
at one hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
miles a second, and I, of the twenty- 
sixth century, can talk to you, of the 
twentieth. We need no better proof.” 

Worthing stared bewilderedly at 


Kant, who was frightened at seeing him 
topple off the chair in a faint. 

“Believe me,’’ Lanse said calmly as 
the others dashed about trying to revive 
the unconscious man, “I feel like doing 
the same thing.” 


Vil. 


THERE ARE tall mountains in 
East Africa, mountains that are scarcely 
known to white man or Negro. They 
stand marooned in a desert of burning 
sand and no oases. The distance is not 
great, just enough to make trekking 


Footnote : 


Lanse’s explanation is singularly poor for so remarkable a man. We can only assume that 


he was fuddled by Reede’s compliment. 


Even in the light of his knowledge, the phenomenon 


can be explained much more simply than he attempted to do. 
Our Sun and the interloping fourth-dimensional star can be compared with the age-old 


immovable object and irresistible force, for the mere eighteen miles per second of the Sun as 
compared with the one hundred and sixty-nine thousand miles per second of the other star is 
negligible, as having any influence on the result. To that extent alone the analogy is true; as 
in the molecular world, we suppose, judging from the resulting conditions, that the two stars 
were perfectly elastic. 

Lanse placed the masses of the two Suns as being nearly equal. Then, since we know that 
the velocity of our Sun was eighteen miles per second before collision, and one hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand after, and the masses of the stars equal, we can use the following formula 
to find an indication to the result. 

Let mi and mz equal the masses of the two stars; v: and v2 the respective velocities before 
collision; us and ue the corresponding velocities after collision: 

mivit+-meve—muuit+meuz (where the velocities of the Sun are known before and after 

collision, and the masses assumed to be equal.) 

Consequently, the other star now travels at eighteen miles per second in the opposite direc- 
tion from which it came; this we know, because, in collisions of perfectly elastic bodies, the 
momentum before collision equals momentum after collision. 

The intervening hyper-space is accountable for the lack of a true catastrophe, and the 
terrific strain the formula indicates when the Sun was reversed in its path, for the dimensional 
thrust. —C.:C CG. 
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through soft, dust-textured sand more 
difficult and deadly than crossing the 
scorching Sahara. 

In a deep valley, one hundred and 
fifty miles or so from Idunda and 
Killimatinde Stations, and closer to two 
hundred miles from Lake Rykwa and 
Mpwapwa, there is an icy, rushing river 
that flashes down from the high, snow- 
topped mountains, runs swiftly through 
the long valley and loses itself irretriev- 
ably in the alkaline sand. Where it 
flows in the valley there is rich black 
loam and lush grass and trees. All else, 
outside the valley and on the craggy 
mountains, is bare, dead, and over all 
lies the life-destroying alkaline dust. 

At the head of the river, just at the 
point where it tumbles madly off the 
mountains in a brief, powerful falls, is 
a two-story house constructed of un- 
trimmed rock quarried on the spot. The 
river falls turns a small turbine. In the 
house is a laboratory equipped with the 
most modern, expensive apparatus, 
made doubly expensive because the 
heavy, massive equipment had to be 
transported by plane. 

Hugo Miller—formerly doctor of 
medicine, until the doctorate was legally 
taken from him for practicing vivisec- 
tion on his patients without regard for 
their social status—found here an ideal 
location for the pursuit of his question- 
able practice. In all fairness to the 
man, he was no monster of cruelty; 
rather did he balk at no means of ac- 
quiring knowledge. Everything was 
fair to him, provided it permitted an 
extension of information. Thus, the 
idea of war was most repulsive to him, 
for it had no informatory ends other 
than that of learning to kill the most 
men in the cheapest manner. 

During the night of July 4th, be had 
spent the entire hours of darkness in 
his laboratory, busily grafting reptile 
skin on a dog. At half past two in the 
morning he was suddenly overcome 
with a violent spell of dizziness. He 
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A rumbling explosion, and the buil 
ing toppled majestically. 
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threw aside his scalpel and electric 
needle and fell to the floor, groveling. 

“Hugo Miller,” he said aloud to him- 
self, when the odd feeling had passed, 
“you're finished as a surgeon. Your 
nerves must be as full of holes as a 
sieve.” 

To prove to himself, that his hitherto 
perfect nervous system was unimpaired, 
he forced himself to thread suspended 
needles, then proceeded to drink huge 
quantities of raw Scotch in celebration 
of his victory. He failed twice in fifty 
tries of three to a needle. 

When the Sun came up, although 
three empty pint bottles lay on the table, 
he could walk steadily, catch flies with 
a single movement of his hand that de- 
fied watching, and was otherwise sober. 
The room, blue with smoke and reeking 
of alcohol fumes, felt stifling. He went 
outside. 

It was cool. The moist air soothed 
his tortured pores and calmed his 
fevered brain. He was convinced that 
he had narrowly escaped shattered 
nerves by forcing himself to do his diffi- 
cult feats and following this by a con- 
tinuous bout with the whisky bottle. 
Now, as he stood bathing in the mo- 
mentarily cool, moist air, he felt young 
and confident of overwhelming triumph. 

His eyes did not hurt, still he thought 
he was seeing things. The valley, 
ordinarily green enough, was breath- 
takingly gay with grass and trees in 
unprecedented number, and great trop- 
ical parasitic flowers of the most 
dazzling colors were splendid in the 
sunlight. He looked at the ground, for 
occasionally a heavy rainfall will bring 
to life seeds that have lain dormant for 
generations, though he had to admit to 
himself that large trees could scarcely 
grow to full height in a few hours, 
however great the rainfall. The rich 
ground was a trifle blacker than usual; 
it was not wet with rain. 

What bewildered him more than the 
resplendent forest that had grown up 
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overnight was the fact that he saw 
hundreds of small animals running, 
feeding, and sleeping in the grass and 
trees. Once in a great while, during 
the time he had lived in the hidden 
valley, he had seen a few birds roosting 
for the night in the inhospitable tree- 
tops. Never, so long as he had been 
there, had he ever seen ground animals. 
Even rats shunned the place. 

There were small animals, the size of 
a fox, that left five-toed marks in the 
soft earth; he did not recognize them. 
On the banks of the river—he noticed 
for the first time that it had swollen to 
three times its size, and he thought the 
snows must be melting, so that the 
theoretical rainfall was unnecessary— 
were things that looked like tortoises, 
ten or more times as large, with hut- 
like shells. 

They could have been glyptodons, the 
ancestors of the tortoise, only no sane 
man could present that ridiculous ex- 
planation. Winging down from the 
mountain, which was now covered with 
trees, was something that looked like a 
bat, hundreds of times as large as any 
bat he had ever seen, with a wing spread 
of thirty feet or more, wheeling down 
as effortlessly as a bat flies. 

Previously he had been merely 
numbed with the odd shock of seeing 
his familiar valley change so greatly 
overnight. Then he felt the solid 
ground tremble underfoot, and as he 
turned to face the mouth of the valley, 
he screamed with despair. 


AT THE SOUND of the harsh cry, 
the beast lifted its tiny head and peered 
shortsightedly toward him. It was sixty 
feet long at the least. The neck was 
fully twenty feet long, and the tail 
closer to twenty-five, the body shaped 
like a hogshead with short forelegs and 
tremendously thick hind legs. Its nos- 
trils flared and closed regularly as it 
smelled the air for enemy spoor. 

Miller had to admit it was a dinosaur. 
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He watched nervously as it trotted 
toward him, shaking the ground with 
every step, covering the considerable 
distance in a remarkably short time. 
When it was several hundred yards 
from him, he ran inside and seized an 
express gun. He emptied the magazine 
and, with his marvelous hands as steady 
as ever, filed the nose of each large, 
steel-jacketed bullet so that all bore 
crosses bitten deeply into the heavy 
steel. 

No longer was he afraid. The solid, 
rock-bedded ground does not shake 
under any modern animal, nor could 
he imagine his trained nerves playing 
him that trick. So he stepped out of 
the door, rifle in hand, and waited 


ly until the gigantic beast was fifty 
from him. The stupid, vacant 


eyes stared straight at him; he aimed 
carefully at the dinosaur’s left eye as it 
slowed down and approached cautiously. 

The gun roared. A moment later the 
deep blast blended with an unholy bel- 
low of pain that shook the mountains 


and echooed a thousand times from all 
sides. The dinosaur stopped in its 
tracks, its tail threshing from side to 
side with the force of a trip haminer. 
Then Miller went back inside, cleaned 
out his gun and drank another pint. 

When he came out four hours later 
the brute was nearly dead. 

By this time Miller was completely 
sober. The scientific enthusiasm that 
should have seized him even during 
intoxication, and had not for the first 
time in his life, was now aroused to 
full pitch. As he circled about the 
dinosaur, he actually gloated over the 
fortunate chance that had thrown the 
giant anachronism into his power. The 
monster still threshed about, the tail 
twisting back and forth in a lethal arc 
although its breathing and heart action 
were almost stopped. While Miller had 
been inside, its frantic exertions 
knocked down a full-sized tree. 


It was a mystery how to kill it. He 


knew the low nervous system of the 
huge reptile might keep it alive for 
days; though unable to move away, he 
might touch a sensitive ganglion, and 
dead or not dead the flexion of the 
muscles affected could easily kill him. 
So far he had been forced to send a 
bullet into the tiny brain, which des- 
troyed so much interesting material for 
him to work on. He hardly cared to 
work any more damage on the priceless 
carcass. 

Therefore, he went back to the 
laboratory and worked on the anes- 
thetised dog for a stretch of seven 
hours, forcing himself to exercise care 
in an experiment that had lost interest 
for him. 

Tired, keyed to an impossible pitch, 
he surveyed the dinosaur once again, 
eleven hours after he had sent the bullet 
smashing into the brain. Working by 
the light of an electric torch, he dis- 
covered that the heart had ceased beating 
and external stimulus applied to nerve 
centers in the form of pickaxes caused 
no flexion. Thus he was practically 
certain that the beast was dead. 

He found the left eye torn out of the 
head, a hole the size of a dinner plate 
smashed through the brain and skull. 
A steel-jacketed dumdum express bullet 
is the only thing that will kill a pre- 
historic monster. 

The next morning, after a nervous, 
expectant night of little sleep, Miller 
sharpened two axes and a machete and 
prepared to cut the dinosaur into pieces 
that he could inspect carefully. 

When he straightened up hours later, 
he was perched on the high scaly back, 
his razor-edged machete stuck in the 
stony flesh. But he had memoranda on 
the nervous system, the digestive tract, 
and other important functions of the 
prehistoric animal that he was certain 
would cause his readmittance to the 
scientific world. 

The dinosaur, 
herbivorous, with 


he discovered, was 
four independent 
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stomachs. He estimated that the four, 
which were filled, since the animal had 
eaten just before being killed, contained 
approximately six tons of various herb- 
age. There were two brains, or more 
properly continuations of the spinal 
cord, one situated at the base of the 
tail, the other in the skull. 

Its eyes were lidded, fixed like a 
fish’s, and nonfocusing. The four 
lobes of the lungs, differing only in 
texture from any other land animal’s, 
were capable of containing between one 
and a half million and two million 
centimeters of air. His discoveries on 
its muscular flexion, nervous stimula- 
tion and reaction, genitive system, and 
vascular and skeletal and glandular 
variations are all too technical for the 
layman. 

He systematized his findings scrupu- 
lously, omitting nothing important; so 
when his pilot landed with supplies he 
was able to board the plane with the 
completed manuscript of his monograph. 

Manardi, of Italy, Renz and Schreiner 
of Germany, and Mackay, of the United 
States, had beaten him to the market 
months before. A court order for his 
arrest was served on him as he stepped 
from the cabin of the plane. He had 
forgotten all about it. 


VIII. 


WORTHING and Lanse returned to 
New York in the twenty-sixth-century 
airship. It was a wonderful experience 
for them. The ship employed the warp- 
ing of space for propulsion; just how 
it was done Lanse could understand 
mathematically, but the physical proof 
was far beyond him. They “loafed 
along,” as Kant expressed it, at a mere 
seven hundred miles per hour, less than 
half her top-notch speed. 

In New York they were astounded 
to find perfect order. The newspapers 
of the various ages had found it possible 
to organize a scientific committee that 


explained in nontechnical language ex- 
actly what had occurred. The people 
accepted the new situation admirably. 

True, there was much taat required 
adjustment in living conditions, but 
resources were unlimited, andj the great 
number of suicides among the fanati- 
cally religious reduced the psychological 
hazards. With the aid of the marvelous 
airships of the period, the horribly over- 
crowded streets and houses of all the 
cities were cleared in a few days. They 
transported all excess population to re- 
claimed land in the middle, west, and 
north of the continent. 

Lanse and Worthing learned that out- 
side of the city there was no lack of 
trouble. Indians insisted on attacking 
peaceful homes. Colossal prehistoric 
animals roamed stupidly in from sur- 
rounding territory and trampled through 
the cities, with great damage to homes 
and life. 

A war of extermination had to be 
fought. The Indians that refused to 
accept peace terms were slaughtered in 
large numbers. Explosive bullets of 
enormous caliber, cold rays, poison 
gases, traps of all sorts, ridded the 
continent of the terrorizing animals, 
with the exception of a few that were 
saved for zoological curiosity. 

When that work was done, political 
parties arose in dangerous power, 
gathering around two hundred different 
presidents of the United States. En- 
thusiastic pattiots: offered Lincoln and 
Washington as presidents; this was 
taken up in splendid force until it was 
discovered that both were only men. 
The disappointment was overwhelming. 


Lincoln’s coarseness of speech and 
manner, in spite of his adoring 
biographers’ explanations, were not 


neglected by satirists and cartoonists. 
Washington scared little children with 
his wooden false teeth and brutal mus- 
cular development. In addition, their 


knowledge of advanced statesmanship 
was considered unfit for the new condi- 


tions. Both men retired in bitter defeat 
to anonymity. 

At first the struggle was peaceful. 
The thousands of unemployed congress- 
men stumped through the country. 
Candidates for the presidency of the 
United States of the North American 
Continent bought time on the radio, 
making ridiculous speeches and absurd 
promises. Not many balked at even 
swearing to correct the projection into 
the fourth dimension. 

Strong feeling and dissension grew 
mightily. Arguments rose to fist fights. 
Crowds of milling people halted traffic 
with their insane battles on the streets. 
Shootings—later pitched street fights— 
tore the peace of the country to shreds. 
Armed mobs attacked others on sight. 
Desperate bandits roved the country. 


IX. 


IN PALESTINE it was hot. The 
baked ground gave up vast clouds of 


biting, choking dust. No slightest 
breeze, however scorching, disturbed 


the dreamily swirling dust. 

Through the level, dry plain leading 
to the low hill on which Jerusalem 
stands perched, a straggling army of 
perhaps ten thousand men, women, and 
children wavered and dragged on 
toward the city. A more miserable, 
tired, hungry, thirsty mob of ragged 
savages could. never be imagined, Their 
sun-blackened, leathery features were 
distinctly Semitic, perhaps desert no- 
mads who had been robbed of their 
flocks by infrequent Bedouins. What- 
ever they were, they exuded hopeless- 
ness from every pore. 

Just within the famous gate that now 
hangs on one hinge, they clustered 
wearily about the drinking fountains in 
long queues, waiting turns to drink the 
cool water. Then they formed lines 
again, with four powerfully built men 
at the front, supporting among them a 
highly polished square box of curious 
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workmanship. Behind them was a tall 
man, carrying himself with kingly com- 
mand, and after him the ragged army 
dragged along. 

As they penetrated farther within the 
city, they encountered strange cries, 
screams of pain and sharp noises. 

A man came running through the 
narrow street toward them. The kingly 
man stopped him and was surprised to 
see blood flowing from numerous 
wounds in his head and body. 

“We are the Chosen of God,” the tall 
leader said to the fainting man in queer, 
archaic Hebrew. “I am Joshua, leader 
of the Children of God. We take pos- 
session of this land of milk and honey, 
that our children and their children’s 
children may prosper and increase as 
the sands of the sea.” 

Immediately he had finished his 
speech, the sharp noises and screams 
came very close. Then they were mixed 
in with a crush of blood-mad maniacs, 
armed with weird implements that dealt 
instant death at a distance. 

Jews, Christians, Moslems pressed to- 
gether—the fight lasted for days—few 
men were left alive in Jerusalem. 

Of the tattered horde that called itself 
the “Chosen of God,” caught in the 
crazed swarm with almost no weapons, 
there was none alive. The blackened 
bodies were a mystery to the searching 
parties who tried to determine the 
amount of slaughter done in that battle. 


X. 


THE COLISEUM at Réme was 
packed to the entrances. Chairs had 
been placed in the great arena, surround- 
ing a large platform in the center of the 
contest ground, for the stone seats that 
could accommodate seventy-five thou- 
sand persons were insufficient. Ampli- 
fiers carried every word to all parts of 
the audience. 

Worthing and Lanse were there in 
that orderly gathering of mathema- 
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ticians, astronomers, sociologists, an- 
thropologists, archeologists, historians. 
Every branch of humanitarian knowl- 
edge was represented. The foremost 
men of every century were there—fore- 
most in science, that is, because that 
moment saw the birth of the power of 
knowledge. 

“Tt is now half past five in the after- 
noon,” said Husse, a twenty-first-cen- 
tury astronomer and physicist, address- 
ing the audience. He pointed to the 
east. “You have observed that the 
Sun rises in the west and sets in the 
east, since the cataclysm. This, of 
course, means that the Earth has re- 
versed its right-to-left revolution. In 
ordinary circumstances, such reversal 
would destroy everything on its surface, 
and, in point of fact, the opposing 
forces would shake the world to pieces. 
Nothing of the sort happened, though, 
and I will show you why.” 

He picked up a round object and held 
it up to the audience. Lanse, though 
he had thrown away his glasses, found 


he could easily focus his eyes on the 
distant object and saw that it was an 


orange. Husse twisted it in his hands, 
as he would if he was peeling it. 

It turned inside out. 

“You see that I have turned it inside 
out,” Husse went on. “And I did it 
without breaking the skin. I can turn 
it back, also without breaking the skin.” 

He did so. The telescopic powers 
their eyes now possessed permitted 
them to see quite easily that the orange 
was entirely whole. Then he put his 
hand inside a wooden cube, turned a 
metal ball inside out, and disappeared 
from sight. 

“The wonders we can perform in our 
changed conditions,” he said, reappear- 
ing suddenly, “would seem miraculous 
in a three-dimension world. Perhaps 
you do not believe that I have been two 
days in the future. Yet the changing of 
duration—passing from one period in 
time to another—is as simple as walk- 


ing from room to room, or the natural 
progression of the present into the 
future. If you cared to, you could 
transmit yourself—body and all—to 
any period in time after the meeting of 
the two stars. 

“T will explain. ‘ 

“Tf you stand in a two-dimensional 
square, you find you can escape from 
it without effort. It merely involves 
the wish to move. The two-dimensional 
barriers of lines consisting only of 
length and breadth present no difficulty 
to you, for you have but to step over 
them, or travel in a third-dimensional 
line. A closed cube could not hold you 
now. By moving in four dimensions 
you step out of it as easily as if you 
stepped over the two-dimensional line 
of a square. 

“Now I admit I have reached my 
limit. Moving in the fourth dimension 
is comparable to our harnessing of 
electricity and other unknown forces, 
for we can certainly move in the fourth 
dimension, and yet we do not at present 
know how it is done. Thus we have 
a metaphysical and a pragmatic expla- 
nation; the one involving volition to 
effect the change, the other stating that 
it works. A mathematical explanation 
should not be long in coming. 

“Our period of rotation is still 
twenty-four hours. The revolution 
about the Sun should be accomplished 
in three hundred and sixty-five and a 
quarter days. Beyond the change in 
direction of rotation and revolution, our 
world is the same chronologically, ex- 
cept, naturally, for the confusion of the 
various periods of time. 

“You have noticed that at night the 
east is filled with exceptionably brilliant 
stars, whereas in the west none are 
seen, even with the most powerful tele- 
scopes. At the speed of one hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand miles per sec- 
ond, the stars in the direction in which 
we are traveling are visible in a 
brilliance that is twice the normal, 
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owing to the fact that twice as much 
light arrives from the stars in the east, 
since the light now reaches our eyes 
with a total speed of three hundred and 
fifty-five thousand miles per second. 
The light from the western stars arrives 
at a speed of seventeen thousand miles 
per second, making what was hitherto 
a first-magnitude star, a star of the 
one hundred and twenty-first magni- 
tude.” 

Jensen, a sociologist, stepped up next. 

“There are about a trillion and a half 
people on the Earth at present,” he said 
in his direct manner. “And when I say 
a trillion and a half I do not mean the 
equivalent of one million five hundred 
thousand millions. 

“Fortunately weather conditions have 
remained around normal. A _ heavy 
storm, without adequate protection for 
our population, would have been dis- 
aster. By this time we have erected 
vast buildings in every part of the world. 
Even the Sahara had to be reclaimed, 
to provide space. This was done with 
the help of thirty-second-century engi- 
neers and commandeered workers, Still, 
though every available inch of land has 
been used, we are grossly overcrowded. 

“Food, it stands to reason, must fail 
in not many weeks. We are using the 
most advanced synthetic foods; yet we 
cannot provide it in large enough quan- 
tity. The world is faced with starva- 
tion.” 

Silence followed as he sat down. 
Reporters scribbled furiously. Radio 
and television carried his words to 
homes all over the globe. There was a 
furious debate on the platform. 

“They ought to cut off the radio,” 
Lanse said to Bassington, who sat next 
to him. “Things like that aren’t safely 
told to the people.” 

A minute later, before the next 
speaker arose, the broadcast was 
stopped. Every one felt safer then; 
the debate on the platform ceased 

“My distinguished colleague is cor- 


rect in everything he says,” Alonzo 
Renaldi, another sociologist of the 
twenty-fourth century said, as he ad- 
dressed his vast audience. “However, 
he does not go deeply enough into the 
subject. The conditions in which we 
are at present living are even more 
desperate than he pictures them. 

“For one thing, aside from the over- 
population and lack of food, the people 
all over the world are in constant war- 
fare. Royalists, Republicans, and Com- 
munists are fighting for government. 
The destruction so far has not been 
much, but it promises to increase greatly. 
With the government of every country 
in the world disputed over by every 
ruler and president that has ever lived, 
the situation is not trivial. Their fol- 
lowers are incensed to the point of 
insanity; they are managing to secure 
arms of all sorts and will not hesitate 
to use them. 

“We cannot exercise martial law, for 
the soldiers are divided in allegiance. 
They are willing to follow their leaders, 
but the leaders do not know whom to 
follow. Their executives are no longer 
in power. We succeeded in ridding the 
world of the danger from prehistoric 
animals and savages. Our knowledge 
has been widened immensely. The 
history of the world from creation to 
the end of the world is practically com- 
plete. Danger from uncivilized men 
and deadly beasts offered little trouble 
in its removal. Now we find ourselves 
confronted with violent dissension 
everywhere. 

“When time was twisted at right 
angles to the three other dimensions, 
the result was that every bit of life 
that ever existed on this Earth, from 
creation to the end of all life, found 
itself on the surface of the world, oc- 
cupying at the same time the same space 
as every other bit of life that ever 
existed on earth. 

“That reversal of the natural pro- 
gression of the present to the future, 
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with the ultimate death and decay of 
life, was the greatest disaster the world 
has ever seen. It threatens the existence 
ef mankind. The innate unintelligence 
of man is about to be proved.” 


XI. 


BUSINESS, except news of all 
sorts, did not go on as usual. The farm- 
ing districts were so cluttered with great 
apartment houses that no man could 
raise flowers anywhere but in his win- 
dow boxes. From coast to coast, up 
and down the entire continent, the 
country looked like one continuous city. 
The engineers of the thirty-second 
century were responsible for that: 
within eight hours of the catastrophe, 
they had thrown up more than enough 
houses to roof all America. And from 
that point, the twenty-seventh-century- 
synthetic food factories attempted to 
feed every one. Men of the other ages 
were valueless. 

Newspapers were still being printed 
on the inexhaustible overstock of 
twentieth-century paper producers. 
Radio news was always up to the min- 
ute. For some vague reason—that 
something or other must go on in spite 
of everything—the news hounds of the 
world stuck to their posts. 

“There’s another appeal from India,” 
Lanse said to Worthing one night, in 
their room on the seventy-second floor 
of the Empire State Building, which 
had been converted into a hotel. 

It was for centuries the tallest struc- 
ture in the world, the last of the tower- 
ing idiocies, for real-estate values 
dropped in the 1940’s because of the 
unvarying level of population. 

“What do they want this time?” 
Worthing asked. 

Lanse threw the paper down, his face 
drawn. “This is a serious matter,” he 
said. “There are billions of people in 
India—how many billions, nobody 


knows—all crowded one on top of the 
other in a country less than a fourth 
the size of the United States. Plagues 
are killing them off by the millions, 
Religious beggars, unable to get food, 
are stirring them up to war pitch. And 
now, since there’s no way of getting food 
to all of them—or any fraction—they’re 
turning cannibal. 

“That’s not all,” he rushed on, “things 
are even worse than that. It’s impos- 
sible to cope either with India or China. 
The Chinese refuse to spread their 
population intelligently. They’re starv- 
ing; the rivers are overflowing—be- 
tween floods and bandits, both countries 
are to the wall. According to the paper, 
there isn’t an animal left in either 
country. They’ve eaten them all, and 
now they’re becoming cannibals.” 

Worthing shuddered. 

“The fact that we’ve shipped billions 
of our people from America and Europe 
to Africa and Siberia, and covered every 
inch of their unused land with our cities, 
is enraging them. They refuse to 
move, but they resent our using their 
land. Religious leaders are harping on 
that, and before long our colonies’ll be 
in plenty of trouble. 

“There’s nothing Japan and the 
Africans would like better than to 
destroy the West. Now that they have 
unlimited man power, it won’t be long 
before they make moves. I understand 
Japan has weapons of every sort—rays, 
gases, bacteria bombs. 

“And the West, with their political 
fights in spite of starvation staring them 
in the eye, is in no position to fight off 
a massed attack of religious maniacs.” 

“Tt would draw their sympathies 
closer together,” Worthing said. 

“That’s true. Only remember that 
we have little defense, and our men are 
untrained for scientific warfare. I un- 
derstand that Japan tas officers in 
Africa, and Asia, whipping the men into 
shape. We're absolutely unprepared 
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and don’t seem to give a hang whether 
we are. Even this news was all the 
way in the back of the paper.” 

This was on August 9th, any year you 
want. The Lemurians and Atlantistas 
had been drowned by the countless 
millions, which affected only themselves. 
Perhaps it is cruel to mention this fact 
so harshly; remember that, had Mu 
and the Atlantis risen from the sea, a 
vast tidal wave would have wiped out 
the coast lines as far inland as the 
mountains of the various continents. 
In drowning, they averted this disaster, 
and, in drowning, they did not threaten 
mankind’s existence. 


XII. 


IN FRANCE an unaccountable war 
was going on. Huge armies of men 
were intrenched. Poison gases swept 
over the land. Both sides were engaged 
in firing tons of explosive shells into 
the enemy’s ranks. The destruction 
appeared to be terrible. 

The war was discovered on July 5th. 
Nobody could account for it. Reporters, 
attempting to get near the front lines, 
were not answered when they asked 
questions and, on lingering, came dan- 
gerously near death. 

Pete Dennis was sent overseas in the 
beginning of May, 1917, after two 
weeks of dubious training. He knew 
how to handle a gun; that, he knew 
years before, particularly the gentle art 
of shooting an enemy in the back. Also, 
he knew his left from his right ; he used 
to carry his revolver in the right-rear 
pocket of his trousers. The left was 
the hand that seldom snatched for the 
gun—process of deduction. 

During the night of the Fourth of 
July the Jerries were singularly quiet— 
probably out of respect for Inde- 
pendence Day. Yet Pete Dennis was 
sick during the night—sick for the first 
time in his life. When he woke in the 
morning, feeling entirely fit again, he 


was too ashamed of his weakness to 
mention the fact to any one. 

But he heard others talking. He 
was not the only one that suffered that 
twisting and squirming of his whole 
body and soul. Therefore, since almost 
every one had been sick, he guessed it 
was due to the food. And that baffled 
him, because he had enjoyed the food 
as much as he enjoyed anything he 
could eat. 

He relieved the night turn of sharp 
shooters. The gun he slipped throug? 
the hole between the sandbags was 
cleaned, oiled, and polished until even 
he was satisfied. He lived for his gun 
and his food. 

The quiet got on his nerves. Not a 
cannon, not even a rifle nor an Archie, 
was firing. He had forgotten what it 
was like not to be hearing cracks and 
screeches and whistles. He drummed 
on the stock of the gun to create a 
little noise. 

It was getting light. The last star 
shell had gone up just as he was forcing 
a full slice of bread into a mouth full 
of ham and egg. He rested his cheek 
on the smooth, polished stock of the 
rifle and sighted toward the enemy 
trenches, two hundred yards away. 

Something was wrong. He could see 
the trench as clearly as if he was using 
telescopic sights, which he had torn off 
the gun because it made murder too 
mechanical—took most of the work out 
of his hands, 

He pulled the rifle out of the loop- 
hole and stuck his head in as far as he 
could, testing his eyesight over the 
entire scene. 

In the faint morning haze, thousands 
of men between the two lines crawled 
out of heavy woolen sleeping bags and 
rubbed the sleep out of their eyes. 
Bronze mail vest clanking, his short 
sword slapping against the horse’s 
belly, a dark man, mounted, rode 
proudly through the straggly ranks of 
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sleepy soldiers, to stop bewilderedly at 
a barbed-wire fence. Then, stupidly 
arrogant, irritated at the unfamiliar 
barrier, he drew his short sword and, 
leaning over the horse’s neck, struck a 
petulant blow at the meager-looking 
wire. 

A spark leaped between the fence 
and the sword. As the sword hit and 
did not cleave, but stuck there instead, 
the man’s face twisted into amazing 
grimaces of pain. A moment later he 
toppled. The dead horse fell heavily 
on him. 

Loud shouts and the crack of rifles 
came from the rear. Pete Dennis 
whirled around. 

Giant yellow-haired men, clad in furs, 
came tearing down the line from the 
rear trenches. They attempted to leap 
the trenches. Soldiers in khaki aimed 
and fired and ripped at the hurtling, 
giant bodies. 

As they stood face to face in the 
trenches and hacked at each other—one 


side with bayonets, the other with iron 
swords that bent when they struck the 
stocks of the rifles—every one was 
bewildered. 


Never in their lives had they seen 
anything so outlandish. Pete Dennis 
hurled his rifle and bayonet away. The 
man that leaped into the trench to face 
him was a bull for muscle. He looked 
like a darb of a fight. 

Pete tore into him with bare fists, 
never dreaming that so mighty a war- 
rior would spurn his gallant offer and 
swing his crude sword instead. 

But he did. 

XIII. 


MECCA seethed and boiled. Had it 
not been a holy city hundreds of the 
innumerable thousands that congested 
the tiny city would have been killed. 
Men awoke in the morning and found 
the population increased unbelievably— 
incalculably. 


Yet as the Sun rushed headlong over 
the horizon, worship went on as usual. 
Muezzins from all over the city stripped 
the silence with their “Allah il Allah,” 
until it seemed that there was no limit 
to the number of holy voices proclaim- 
ing the power of Allah and the su- 
premacy of Mohammed. 

All kicked off their sandals and fell 
to their knees, touching foreheads to the 
rough cobblestones. Yet some stood 
baffled by the strange sights, and irate 
believers rose and threw them to the 
ground. And this was odd, because 
they were truly children of Ishmael. 

Years of waking before dawn to at- 
tend the camels had become a habit he 
could not break. Now he moved rest- 
lessly about the mansion his wealthy 
wife had built for him; he wanted some- 
thing, but he did not know what he 
wanted. The air, when he _ looked 
through the window, appeared cool and 
clean. 


He went out without eating. Soon 
after, as he walked through the center 
of the town—which seemed unfamiliar 
and crowded with weird, otherworldly 
buildings—the streets filled with peo- 
ple. He knew it was another vision 
—he had had many in his life. Perhaps, 
then, he was momentarily in heaven; 
it could not have been Sheol, for there 
were none but believers. Soon he would 
awake, and all would be as before: his 
wife would nag him and shriek at the 
servants, men desiring the favor of his 
wealth would almost grovel in the dirt. 

Meanwhile he enjoyed the sight, the 
spirit of reverence in him. 

“There is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” 

The cry swelled from hundreds of 
throats. This was novelty. He could 
not doubt that it was a dream. Mo- 
hammed the prophet of Allah! It was 
like living in a dream he had created 
for himself. 


He was filled with power. Nobody 
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could harm him. He would announce 
that he was Mohammed, and all should 
have to believe him, for it was his 
dream. 

Thus he stepped to a man who had 
just arisen from his knees on the cob- 
blestones after his silent prayer. When 
he touched the man’s arm, the magnifi- 
cently bearded, gigantically muscled 
sheik turned slowly around to stare 
down at him. The cold, piercing eyes 
looked questioningly, if haughtily, at 
him. This was a man such as he always 
wanted to be. 

“I am Mohammed, prophet of Allah,” 
he proclaimed, swelling his thin chest 
and attempting, against the giant, to 
appear taller. 

“My scavengers are named Moham- 
med, also,” the sheik rumbled menac- 
ingly. ‘Were you not so puny, I should 
break your back for your sacrilege.” 

“I tell you I am Mohammed, the 
prophet of Allah,” he shrilled. “Come 
with me; my house is not far. You 
shall stay until you know I am Mo- 
hammed.”’ 


Curiously the wonderfully muscled 
sheik followed. It was not starting off 
well, Mohammed had to admit to him- 
self. Satan had a finger in this dream, 
he was sure. 

The sheik, Ali ibn Ali, wondered if 
perhaps the prophet had not really come 
to Earth, to test Ali’s devotion by ap- 
pearing as a weak, undersized man, who 
could not help incurring Ali’s contempt. 
The rich stuff on his guide’s clothing 
indicated wealth. Perhaps he ought not 
to jeer, lest the stranger actually was 
the prophet. When they reached the 
house, which stood on the hitherto 
empty sacred space that legend at- 
tributed to the site of Mohammed's 
mansion, he was nearly convinced. 

For seven days and nights Ali ibn Ali 
Stayed in the house of the prophet. 
Then he knew that his host was truly 
the prophet. 


During that time word came from 
Jerusalem that Ibraham was alive; from 
Egypt that the Pharaohs and Joseph and 
his brothers were living; from all 
over that their holy men lived once 
again. 

“This is magic,” Mohammed said one 
night, as he and Ali sat in the large main 
room. “It is not as Allah ordained. It 
is the work of the devil, the Christians, 
and the Jews. Allah is angry that we 
have let them live so long.” 

“Do you propose a war?” Ali de- 
manded. 

Mohammed shrugged. 
was the end of his dream. 
lead men to war. 
follow me.” 

Should he say what was on his mind? 
Ali wondered. 

“They would follow you,’ Moham- 
med said bitterly. The power he had 
imagined for himself was about to slip 
from his hands. 

Ali suspected what went on in Mo- 
hammed’s mind. Still, the cause was 
greater than any single man—greater 
even than the prophet. Too long had 
the infidel dogs flaunted their unbelief. 
Now, by their magic, they caused all 
men to live simultaneously. 

Mecca, the holy city, starved. Mecca 
was dying of plagues. Believers on all 
sides were dying before they could kill 
an infidel and assure their entrance into 
heaven. The time to strike was this 
moment, before another man could die. 

All he said was true, Mohammed ad- 
mitted. He had been thinking of the 
same thing himself. Yet there were 
tears in his watery eyes. His thin hands 
shook as he pointed out the details of 
his plan. 


This, then, 
“T cannot 
They would not 


THE WORLD was split in halves. 
Believers in China, Japan, India, and 
Africa clustered around the powerful 
giant who declared himself Mohammed, 
prophet of Allah. There were billions, 
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uncountable billions of war-mad people, 
convinced that their entry to heaven 
was guaranteed by the slaughter of 
infidels and anxious to prove it. 

Dominating the scene, like a 
mountain rearing above the hordes of 
inferior men, was the man called 
Mohammed, inciting his followers to 
murder-madness. 

Japan took the opportunity without 
undue excitement—merely as a chance 
she had long waited for. Though the 
vast majority of her population was 
Buddhist, she casually turned Moham- 
medan and joined the swarm of 
religious maniacs. It was Japan that 
built thousands of rockets, that com- 
mandeered every ship and airplane, no 
matter how old or obsolete. 


In strange airships that flew sixty 
miles above the earth, in rickety crates 
of airplanes, in merchant marine armed 
with silly little cannon and the most 
advanced rays, on foot, on camel, on 
horse, in automobiles, motor cycles, 


bicycles, and in wheelless runabouts 
that darted swiftly around ten feet or 
more off the ground—the eldritch army 
massed and moved on against civiliza- 
tion. 

And at the head, a towering mountain 
of unshakable strength, was the man 
known as Mohammed. By his right 
hand was a mouse of a man; a man 
given to epileptic fits; a man with the 
strength of a woman. The military 
geniuses of Japan hovered vaguely in 
the background, ludicrously disguised in 
burnooses, through which their slant 
eyes, yellow skins, and bridgeless noses 
would have been clearly obvious had 
they not stayed hidden behind the vast 
Mohammed. 


XIV. 


VATICAN CITY in Rome, West- 
minster Abbey and the entire area of 
Mayfair in London, the Kremlin and 
the Leningrad Museums in Moscow and 


Leningrad, the Louvre and the Mont- 
martre district in Paris—all these were 
destroyed by atomic bombs on the night 
of August 19th. 

Europe shook and staggered under 
the constantly reverberating concussions 
that continued diminishingly for three 
days in the bombed areas. Poisonous 
gases billowed from the ash heaps of 
these cities, killing millions more in the 
congested districts as the wind veered 
from compass point to compass point. 

Food was destroyed; the little left 
could not be distributed. Numbly, 
dazed by horror, the people darted about 
like scared roaches. Pestilence and 
starvation closed down on them. 

On their heels, the army of the faith- 
ful swiftly rushed in. Their weapons, 
in the main, were crude; but Europe 
could only fight with pitiful steel- 
throwers and insufficient ammunition at 
that. 

Slaughter was unnecessary. They 
would have died of starvation, anyhow. 
But with the blood of an infidel drip- 
ping off a sword, one is certain of 
paradise. 

Europe was left a limbo of smoke 
and. drearily whirling atomic dust 
clouds. The army of the faithful was 
scattered over the map. Their numbers 
were tiny now; disease and starvation 
had killed off more than nine tenths of 
the irresistible army. The Japanese 
cynically imagined a dire shortage of 
houris in paradise. 


EARLY in the morning of the 20th 
of August an explosion rumbled, as 
though a volcano in the heart of New 
York had suddenly burst into activity, 
and the Empire State Building toppled 
majestically, bringing down with it 
building after building that fell one on 
the other. Manhattan from the Harlem 
River to the Battery lay in shambles of 
crumbled cement and twisted, gnarled 


steel girders. 
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One modified charge of titanite, 
dropped on 33rd Street, a hundred feet 
from Fifth Avenue, destroyed the en- 
tire city. The structure of the city did 
the actual work. 


THE L-L-O headed upward from 
the mooring mast on top of the Empire 
State Building at two thirty in the 
morning of the 20th of August. A 
moment later, as she hovered six miles 
above the roof tops, she heaved her nose 
into the air and: proceeded to roll over 
and over. Cavernous air pockets dashed 
up against her. She darted into them 
and banged against the walls of air. 

The huge airship of the twenty-sixth 
century was tossed about like a rowboat 
on mountainous seas. 

Strapped tightly in his seat, the pilot 
fought the thrashing controls. A wheel 
kicked back. He heard a snap and was 
amazed to find his arm hanging limply 
at his side. The pain was killing. 

He flipped a lever with his left hand. 
All the windows shut hermetically. He 
was dizzy from the pain in his arm. 
The straps cut into his body as he 
flopped against them. Yet he shook his 
head to clear it and shot the nose of the 
airship vertically into the sky. At sixty 
miles he leveled. The air was thin and 
motionless and cold. 

He fainted. 


Lanse banged his head against a 
padded-leather wall. That. was the last 
he remembered. When he opened his 
eyes, his nose was broken. Blood was 
clotted all over his head. The air in the 
ship was freezing cold. But the bril- 
liant light of the Sun flowed through 
the window. 

He stumbled to his feet and out into 
the darkened corridor of the great air- 
ship. The floor was steady under him 
once more. In the pilot room, the first 
he visited, he found the pilot, sagging 
against his tight straps, moaning in a 
fevered delirium. His arm flapped 
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uselessly at his side as Lanse carried 
him from his bewildering maze of con- 
trols to a soft bed. 

Then Lanse staggered in and out of 
rooms, dashing water on the faces of 
his unconscious shipmates. Ribs, arms, 
legs, facial bones, were broken. No 
one escaped unharmed. Only one death 
—a mechanic—was found. His neck 
was broken. 

Five hundred scientists, representing 
every branch of scientific knowledge, 
were in the vast ship. Reede, speaking 
for the American scientists, had called 
up the food committee at Geneva the 
day before. 

“You have to do something about 
China and India,” Reede insisted. 
“Anything is liable to happen there. 
People are starving; they’re dying on 
every side. Put the West on half ra- 
tions, just so you can show the East 
you're willing to help.” 

“There’s nothing we can do to help,” 
the chairman of the committee replied 
brusquely. “We have all we can 
handle—feeding the West.” 

“But you can’t ignore them! It’s too 
dangerous. The East is just waiting 
for a chance to imcite the people 
against us.” 

The chairman shrugged. “We can 
scarcely take care of ourselves.” 

Reede slammed the lever down. 
Every scientist in America was fright- 
ened by the prospect of conflict with 
the Orient, particularly since the West- 
ern civilization was slowly cutting itself 
to shreds by battles over leaders. It 
took scarcely any time to assemble the 
five hundred picked men, store the ship 
with emergency rations, and head over 
New York for Geneva to force the 
committee to drop its stupidly deadly 
attitude. 

Another pilot took the controls. They 
descended slowly in the crippled ship. 


At nine and a half miles altitude a 
bell jangled through the vitals of the 
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ship. The danger alarm! Reede and 
Lanse dashed for the control room. 

“Ship heading for us, sir,” the pilot 
said coolly. “We can’t do above a 
hundred es 

“Heave to, then,” Reede ordered. 
“They'll have no excuse to fire.” 

A blot on the visa screen enlarged 
rapidly and formed into a sleek black 
Japanese fighter of the twenty-seventh 
century. Manned by a skeleton crew 
of sixty, armed with blood-congealer 
death rays and a power blanket that 
could neutralize the most powerful en- 
gines, trimmed down to the last possible 
ounce for speed and deadliness, it was 
the most dangerous sky armament ever 
devised. 

The scientists’ ship vibrated sharply 
as it hovered on weak charges of nega- 
tived gravity. In a few seconds the 
enemy plane had closed the gap. They 
were jounced to one side by the bump 
of the other ship as it pounded along 
the berylite skin and clung to the gang 
hole by its magnets. Every engine in 
the ship stopped dead. The magnets 
held the steel of the engines because the 
skin was of a nonmagnetic metal. 

“Open the door,” Reede said wearily. 

The pilot threw a lever. Steps 
sounded along the corridor. A moment 
later the control-room door was thrown 
open. Small, yellow-skinned men, clad 
in silk shorts and jerseys, with sandals 
on their high-arched feet, poured into 
the room. 

“We take this ship in the name of the 
Orient,”’ the leader barked. He wheeled. 
“Seize every one on board and vacate 
the ship.” 


TWO MEN trained weapons on the 
pilot, Lanse, and Reede, while three 
others locked cuffs on their arms and 
legs. Chained securely, they were then 
carried through the corridor to the gang 
hole and into the enemy ship. 

By pairs the others were hauled into 
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the vast hold of the plane until all five 
hundred scientists and the crew of two 
hundred were packed in immovably. 
Then, with a whine of strained motors, 
the ship climbed into the sky. 

The hold was well-lighted and warm. 
All day they lay there on the floor, un- 
able to move. In the morning and at 
night they were fed tiny rations of 
synthetic food capsules. At the last 
feeding Reede stopped the little Japa- 
nese who was distributing capsules on 
his side of the hold. 

“Where are we now?” he asked. 

“Why do you want to know?” the 
man rasped. 

“Curiosity.” 

“Over mid-Europe.” 

“And the time?” Reede demanded. 

The Jap looked at him suspiciously. 
“Same reason I suppose?” he said 
sarcastically. 

Reede nodded. 

“About eight o’clock at night. Maybe 
you think you can escape. We make 
good chains cheaper than the world 
produces outside Japan, and they work 
good, too. They hold you—yes. And 
we be over south Siberia in one hour. 
Maybe you like to live there? Maybe 
you-——”” 

He turned his back Prusquely and 
went on distributing. Reede lay back. 
The clank of chains as his fellow 
scientists raised their arms to reach for 
the capsules did not annoy him. He 
waited until the three Japanese had left; 
then for a few minutes more he stared 
steadily at the door until he was sure 
they had left until morning. 

Kant, tired, hopeless, and hungry, 
watched him apathetically. Reede sat 
up, wriggling between Kant and Lanse, 
who gazed unthinkingly as he twisted 
for space to move about. He sat up 
suddenly, straining his muscles against 
the heavy steel cuffs. His face con- 


torted as he fought impotently. 
He stood up—unchained. 
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The cuffs clanked to the floor. Kant 
and Lanse shot their heads up, amazed. 
The sudden motion attracted every one 
in the hold. 

“Quiet!” Reede warned softly. “Sit 

They did so, as quietly as their chains 
would permit. 

“Now fight to get free. These are 
three-dimensional cuffs, and you can 
move in four dimensions. They cannot 
hold you. It’s a mere matter of 
volition.” 


LANSE tensed his muscles against 
the steel. As the cuffs fell, he tried to 
grab them before they rattled on the 
floor, but his hand passed right through 
them. It was just as if he had tried 
to seize a shadow. The others at- 
tempted to do the same thing, with the 
same result. The noise for a moment 
was deafening. 

Reede elbowed through to the door, 
closely followed by Kant and Lanse. It 
was unlocked. 


In the yellow-lighted corridor a Jap, 
standing guard at the door, wheeled at 
the noise of the opening door. Lanse 
jumped forward, crashing his fist into 
the guard’s jaw. Reede caught him as 
he fell. 

His eyes glowing furiously, Lanse 
turned to the others crushing through 
the narrow door. 


“Tm taking command,” he said 
harshly. “I want you to crowd through 
the entire ship, from top to bottom. 
Then when every corridor is filled witht 
ten men standing to a door, rush into 
the rooms and beat down any one you 
find inside. It’s our only chance——” 

Through the berylite corridors they 
tushed, their shoes ringing on the hard 
metal. They swarmed up and down 
spiral stairs into other corridors until 
the ship seemed filled with mobs of 
blood-mad warriors dressed in business 
Suits, 


But they threw open doors and dashed 
in recklessly, disregarding deadly wea- 
pons that were flashed on them after a 
moment of stunned surprise. The 
slaughter on both sides was horrible. 
Nearsighted scientists stood in the 
doors, pausing momentarily to focus 
their eyes on the enemy, and they were 
mowed down. Others, weak and un- 
accustomed to fighting, went down, 
though they fought bravely to the last. 

Lanse scuttled through the central 
corridor, trying to find the control 
room, which he knew should be near the 
center of the ship. 

“T’ve got the captain!” some one 
shouted triumphantly. The cry rang 
through the din and clatter. 

Lanse hurried toward the roar of 
triumph. The captain stood proudly 
between two scientists, his arms caught 
up painfully behind his back in a tor- 
turing hammerlock. The pilot was 
slumped against his straps, his face 
covered with blood. 

“Yell for the pilot,” Lanse shouted 
behind him, to the men in the corridor. 

The noise ceased suddenly as a faucet 
of water turned off. Blood-covered 
Japs, beaten into submission by the 
superiority of numbers, lay chained on 
the floor. The pilot, limping, hauled 
the Japanese driver out of the straps 
and sat down to guide the ship. 

“Tune in the radio,” Lanse said to 
Reede. 

Reede twisted the dial, beginning at 
the shortest wave and working up the 
lengths. The screen remained dark; no 
slightest hum left the amplifier. 

“Nothing doing,” he said shortly. 

The captain shrugged and smiled bit- 
terly. “There was no point in our 
fighting,” he said wearily. “Three min- 
utes ago we heard from our military 
station in Japan that z 

“Shut up!’ Reede snapped. 

He increased the power. Static that 
crackled briefly from the speaker cleared 
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into a voice with an Oxford accent. The 
blank screen grayed and @arkened. A 
tired, panic-stricken face worked des- 
perately. 

“And for that reason I warn all who 
can hear me to scramble into airships 
and head for the sky. Clouds of bac- 
teria, waves of poison gas, are sweeping 
over the entire world, leaving nothing 
alive. The murder has been terrific. 
The whole civilized world is dead. Only 
savages in remote parts of the Earth 
are alive. No place is safe but the sky 
and islands far from the continents. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he screamed. 
“Get away from the Earth. It is mad! 
It is dying! 

“My power is giving out. I have no 
airship. And clouds of gas are moving 
down—relentlessly—heavily as * 

The screen grayed. There was a last 
cry from far away and then silence. 

“Now you see what I mean,” the cap- 
tain said at length. “We are the only 
civilized men alive, I believe. There is 
no choice for us but to throw our lot 
in with yours. We saw the military 
announcer die of gas before his power 


failed.” 

Lanse stared down at the floor. He 
shuddered. “We can depend on you 
not to fight?” he asked without looking 
up. 
“Why should we fight?” the captain 
replied. “The men know the situation. 
Shall we attempt to slaughter you for 
politics, or religious liberty?” He 
spread his hands. “There is nothing 
left to fight for. Our only chance is 
to share with you.” 

Lanse turned to the pilot. “Travel 
until we come to the middle of southern 
Siberia and hover until morning. Let 
the Japanese sleep and put guards at all 
points of the ship,” he ordered Reede. 

He gazed blankly at the visa screen, 
which showed stars in the eastern sector 
of the sky, and blackness where the 
Earth lay, writhing. 
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THE SUN at least was warm, and 
no yellow or green tinge in the at- 
mosphere warned of poison gases, 
Bacteria would have to be chanced, 
Siberia was far enough away from the 
battle grounds for safety; and if winter 
ever came, the deadly germs would die 
for lack of hospitable breeding places, 
making the world habitable once more. 

At any rate, the spot they had chosen 
in Siberia had been untouched by West- 
ern colonizing engineers for some odd 
reason, though the ground was fairly 
fertile and the climate comfortable 
despite its seasonal dryness. Later, 
when it should be safe to explore the 
ruins of the wrecked world, perhaps 
they would get seeds for planting; 
meanwhile there was sufficient synthetic 
food to last nearly a year, if they went 
on iron rations. 

Lanse thought, with nostalgia, of a 
dirty tenement where he had often 
nearly starved, yet he had been content 
and sometimes almost happy. Streets 
now caved in on rusting subways once 
echoed to the noises of life. Horrors 
of skyscrapers hugged beauty to them. 
But all was dead now—the strength of 
primitive semicivilized men—the in- 
tellectual and artistic flower of the third 
millenium—the peaceful cerebration and 
intellectual appreciation of the fourth 
and fifth millenia. 

All dead and unburied! And seven 
hundred and sixty men, representing 
the accumulated thought of the world, 
lived—perhaps the last of mankind—— 

Reede manipulated the visa screen, 
searching with its telescopic powers the 
unmarred surface of the Earth beneath 
him. 

“You’re a pauper now, Worthing,” 
Lanse said bitterly to his friend. 

Worthing shrugged. “I’ve been one 
for a long time.” 

“T think I see a colony—about fifty 
miles from here!” 
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The speck of black and white in the 
yellow-green surroundings could have 
been almost anything. 

“Head toward it,” 
the pilot. 

The speck enlarged to a village, and, 
as they approached, separated into in- 
dividual buildings, squat, yellow-and- 
black stone erections of the crudest 
architecture. A low wall surrounded 
the small village; outside, in the warm 
sun, goats and sheep browsed on the 
stubbly grass. Beyond the tiny pastures 
were hundreds of little gardens— 
pathetic growths of coarse vegetables 
coaxed and nursed into life. 

A twirl of the knob brought the toil- 
ing figures to astonishingly large size. 
Squat, ugly, blocky, with oily yellow 
skins, they were dressed in swaddling 
padded clothes that made them seem 
broader than they perhaps were. 

“Land here.” 

“Maybe we can trade for some seeds,” 
Reede offered. 

Lanse said nothing, but kept staring 
at the unconscious workers below. “I 
think they’re women,” he remarked 
slowly. 

“I hope so,” Kant replied. “The 
knowledge of the world won’t be lost— 
nor will mankind.” 

The ship settled to earth noiselessly. 
A deputy of men set out to explore the 
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village, while the others prepared tem- 
porary homes and a center for exploring 
expeditions. 

The women stolidly permitted them 
to inspect the place. In point of fact, 
during the entire search, they were not 
only unmolested, but totally ignored. 


“We found no men,” the leader of 
the party said when they returned an 
hour later. “Apparently they went to 
war and of course haven’t come back. 
There are about four hundred women 
and Heaven knows how many brats. 
Plenty of water, but the food isn’t 
growing as well as it should.” 

The women raked and hoed in silence. 
They evinced no slightest curiosity. 
Untiringly, their powerful bodies 
labored without cessation. 

“At least the race won’t perish,” 
Kant said musingly, as he and Lanse 
sat propped against the side of the ship, 
watching the clumsy unceasing move- 
ments of the short, ugly women. 

Lanse idly watched a hornet scout 
along the wall of the nearest hut. It 
disappeared under the eaves, to emerge 
a moment later and fly away. Later 
in the morning ten or eleven hornets 
returned, bearing tiny white eggs—two 
of them, Lanse could see in spite of the 
distance. More arrived afterward. 


The hornets had found a new home. 
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And Now Campbell! 


In December we bring you a great book-length novel by an author 
you have asked us to get for Astounding Stories. John W. Campbell, 
Jr., comes to us with a story of vast conceptions, The Mightiest 
Machine. 

One by one, as the months pass, we are bringing all of your 
favorite writers inside the covers of one magazine—for the first time. 

Thinking back, you will remember that outstanding stories were 
occasional in science-fiction. I feel that we are making them our 
regular diet. 

You see, “getting the authors” is not the whole of the undertak- 
ing. You have asked for other names which we have not included as 
yet—because these others have offered us stories which would be 
disappointing, and we feel that the story is more important than the 
name. 

We want new plots, new conceptions of time and space; not worn- 
out plots with stereotyped characters. Anew we are progressing 
because we have not faltered in our efforts to obtain and give to you 
the best stories available each month. 


There have been two or three letters questioning whether the new 
type carries the additional wordage we claimed. I can assure them, 
and you, that we paid for 84,641 words of fiction in the July issue, 
using the old type; and we bought and paid for 97,900 words in the 
October issue, using the new type. This in addition to bringing the 
number of letters in Brass Tacks up to 50 from about 25 by reducing 
that type, too! 

Maybe we've been cheated on our word count—but I don’t think 
so. The composing room doesn’t think so, either. 

But as to Campbell. He has been called one of the two greatest 
science-fiction writers. We have obtained great stories from both 
Smith and Campbell. We aren’t waiting for a “psychological moment” 
to present them. We’re pushing them into print as fast as possible, 
believing that the magazine must keep pace with its promise of con- 
tinuous improvement. 

Don’t miss this story. It’s Campbell at his best. Diametrically 
opposed to Smith’s theories—but a worthy opponent! 

Up to now Rebirth and Lo! have produced the most comment in 
Brass Tacks. I’m hoping these records will fall before the debates 
as to the divergent thoughts in The Skylark Of Valeron and The 
Mightiest Machine. They are thought-producing, and thought is life 
to science-fiction. Isn’t it? 


—tThe Editor. 


The Vapor Death 


Calamity overhung the impregnables 
who had enslaved “primitive’’ mankind 


The Asian free 
brain rested 
immobile in his 
metallic casing 
and watched 
the primitive 
dance. 


by Frank Belknap Long, Jr. 


before the Asian free brain. Her 

pale face was uplifted to the 
great horned moon, and her arms were 
thythmically weaving serpents in the 
pale light. Calcon, the Asian free brain, 
rested immobile in his metallic casing 
and watched her as she whirled about. 


te PRIMITIVE woman danced 


A great responsibility weighed upon 
him. 

The primitive woman knew that 
Caleon was the undisputed master of 
three hundred million human brains. 
In the terraced tower cities of Asia the 
brains waited impatiently in their cases 
for his grim decision. 
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The bodylike cases, she knew, were 
similar in structure to the one which 
inclosed the massive complex brain of 
Calcon. Fashioned of Alugan, a heat- 
resisting metal invented by Mongolian 
scientists during the ages of Mongolian 
supremacy, they were equipped with 
food and lymph tubes, mechanical pal- 
ates, flexible metal limbs, and revolving 
wheels for long-distance locomotion. 

The primitive woman had viewed no 
one but Calcon, but she had been taught 
about the others. She knew that all 
men and women had once possessed 
bodies. For hundreds of thousands of 
years they had possessed strong, robust 
limbs, and had walked freely about the 
world, conquering and destroying others 
of their kind in merciless physical com- 
bat. The primitive woman even knew 
when and how the race had emerged 
from a_ slavish dependence on the 
physical. 

Titanic world conflicts had stimulated 
the inventive genius of the war makers 
and paved the way for the rise to world 
supremacy of the Asian free brains. 
Through miracles of surgery human 
brains were transplanted at birth into 
prepared Alugan bodies that could resist 
the extremes of heat and cold and the 
sinister flame-weapons of the war lords. 

The great continent of- Asia was in- 
habited by three hundred million Al- 
ugan-bodied free brains. Far away, on 
the northwestern continent, sprawled 
Asia’s enemy in its immense mountain 
city. Incased in an impregnable shell 
of earth and rock this enemy, the Great 
Brain, was issuing swift commands to 
its dependent ganglia. The acquisition 
of a new destructive technique had given 
a fresh impetus to its dream of world 
absorption. It was reaching out to 


enslave and absorb all the free brains 
of Asia. 

From the complex and prodigious 
central cortex of the Great Brain there 
radiated thousands of ganglion-flecked 
filaments. 


Each ganglion ‘had once 
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lived an independent existence. Lulan, 
the primitive woman, shuddered as she 
danced in mental recoil from the horror 
that loomed. She knew that if the 
Great Brain triumphed, all the Asian 
free brains and all the primitive men 
and women would be swallowed up in 
that sinister mental unit. 

The Great Brain had absorbed the 
individualities of two hundred million 
human beings. Only Calcon now dared 
to defy and oppose it, but Calcon was 
not a puny opponent. With a single 
fervent command he could release 
planet-devouring furies. 

Lulan was a lowly servant of the 
Asian free brains. She was one of the 
hopeless, primitive ones. The surgeon 
assigned to her at birth had boiched the 
operation which had so _ profoundly 
transformed the majority of her kind. 
At a critical moment his hand had 
wavered, and the delicate transposing 
filaments had been prematurely severed. 
She had grown up free-limbed and 
robust, with a rebellious mind. 

As she danced for Calcon to please 
and divert him while he pondered his 
grim plans, her gaze was riveted on 
Mago, who crouched in the shadows 
behind the Asian free brain’s massive 
Alugan case. Though she danced for 
Calcon, she had eyes only for Mago. 

Mago was a primitive man. But un- 
like most of his fellow servitors he 
despised and hated the dominant free 
brains. In a moment of embittered 
wrath he had once declared: ‘Our day 
will come. They call us primitives, but 
we are glad that we have limbs and can 
sing and dance beneath the stars of 
heaven. They think of us as slaves, but 
when they rejected nature’s gifts they 
enslaved themselves. When the day of 
reckoning comes there will be no slaves 
in Asia.” 

The muscles rippled silkily in Mago’s 
broad, sun-bronzed shoulders as he 
crouched in the shadows. He was tall 
and lithe-limbed, with clear brown eyes. 


Calcon turned toward him suddenly, 
said: “Come here, Mago.” 

Mago advanced and knelt beside 
Calcon’s case. 

Calcon said: “You will pilot the 
rocket plane.” 

Mago bowed his head in grim silence. 
The burnished blue metal surface on 
which he was kneeling reflected his 
great muscular form and the boxlike 
body case of Calcon. The huge audition 
hall was as silent as the shadows of the 
primitive man and the primitive girl, 
who now stood immobile, frozen with 
fright. 

Calcon said: “Turn on the tele- 
currents, Mago.” 

Mago nodded and withdrew again 
into the shadows. Presently a low 
humming filled the roofless rectangular 
hall. Throughout the vast continent of 
Asia the pathways of the ether had been 
cleared for Calcon’s message. At the 
summit of the audition hall a revolving 
wireless transmitter hummed a vibrant 
warning to the millions of listening 
brains. Across mountains and winding 
water courses, and the sun-scorched 
Gobi, went the vibrant drone on swift 
waves of sound. 


CALCON motioned to the primitive 
woman, and she bowed low and passed 
quickly to Mago’s side. Calcon then 
attached the tip of a swinging metallic 
tube to the oral orifice at the summit of 
his case and announced his decision. 
Up above, the gigantic transmitter took 
up the message and sent it forth. 

“The Great Brain must be destroyed,” 
affirmed Calcon. “A primitive man will 
pilot the rocket plane across Asia, 
Europe, and the Atlantic Ocean. He 
will destroy the nerve filaments with 
flame and gas bombs.” 

Behind the raised platform where 
Calcon rested, the primitive man was 
whispering fervent words into Lulan’s 
ear. He had taken her gently by the 
arm and drawn her toward him. Her 
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head rested now upon his chest, and her 
arms were about his shoulders. 

“T will destroy the Great Biain,” he 
said. “The bondage that it seeks to 
impose upon us would be more in- 


” 


tolerable than 

He stopped. Calcon had turned 
about on his metallic limbs and was re- 
garding him with cold fury. The 
crystal emotion-indicator on his fore- 
head had turned an ominous purple. 

“You will enter the rocket plane and 
ascend immediately,” he said. “You 
will take the course charted by Free 
Brain E56.” 

Mago whispered: “I may not return. 
If I do not, will you remember Mago?” 

Lulan clutched his arm and caressed 
his bearded cheeks with her slender 
fingers. Gently Mago freed himself, 
implanted an ardent kiss on her soft 
lips, and walked resolutely from the 
chamber. 

As soon as he vanished Calcon de- 
scended from his dais and advanced 
toward her. The deep purple of his 
emotion-indicator was shot with tur- 
bulent streaks of yellow and crimson. 
He seized her wrist and forced her to 


“her knees. 


“My slaves do not embrace in my 
presence,” he rasped. “Have you no 
respect for me at all?” 

Lulan looked up at him. Her pale 
face was distorted with fright. “He 
will never return,” she said. “You sent 
him away because you are envious of 
his strength and wisdom.” 

Calcon flung her from him with an 
infuriated oath. As she sank limply to 
the floor, Mago, who was unaware of 
her plight, climbed swiftly into the 
rocket plane. It was lying in a deep 
black hollow on a seaward slope. It 
was cylindrical in shape, with glistening 
metallic rotor blades on its burnished 
summit. 

Mago heaved himself up till his limbs 
were abreast of the square, casementlike 
entrance, and crawled on his hands and 
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knees into the electrically illuminated 
interior. 

Beneath him, fitted snugly into an 
Alugan compartment at the base of the 
projectile, reposed fifteen oblong packets 
of high-powered explosive. 

Standing on a pilot’s platform just 

beneath the curving summit, Mago took 
firm hold of the ignition lever and 
thrust it vigorously forward. 
_ As the first of the rocket packets 
ignited, the Alugan pivot at the base of 
the plane began speediiy to revolve. 
For a moment the plane remained in 
the hollow, pivoting on its axis. Then 
a long flicker of scarlet flame enveloped 
it, and it shot swiftly skyward. 

Mago stood on the pilot’s platform 
clinging to a supporting metallic rod 
and stared with a kind of savage ex- 
altation into the stratospheric mists. A 
sense of expansion and release flooded 
his being. Eight miles beneath him the 
squat, roofless dwellings of Calcon 
sprawled in the moonlight beside the 
black, continent-laving Pacific. 

He knew that it was the abode of 
empire, and his heart froze at the 
thought of it. Froze and then thawed 
with the sweet, solacing memory of 
Lulan’s fervent embraces. Through a 
circular glass window he stared at the 
swinging constellations, the thought of 
Lulan warming his heart, his mind 
aflame with a high relentless purpose. 
He was more powerful than Calcon 
now, for he held the destiny of a world 
in his lean and primitive hands. 

Up, up the rocket soared, eight miles, 
and then ten, and then fifteen. Mago 
continued to stare outward from be- 
neath heavy brows, his eyes narrowed 
in speculative concern. Suddenly he 
turned and revolved a dial in the square 
dark frame at his elbow. 

An instant later the plane’s trajectory 
altered. The great cylindrical frame 
ceased to mount into the chill cold of 
outer space. Swinging downward in a 
slow arc it settled into a horizontal posi- 
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tion and seemed to hang for a moment 
suspended in the ether. 

Mago thrust the ignition switch for- 
ward. There ensued a momentary 
thrumming followed by a flicker of 
swift scarlet flame. The platform 
which supported the primitive man had 
reversed its position in response to the 
tilt of the plane. As the projectile 
assumed a horizontal position Mago’s 
body swung about inside, and his eyes 
came abreast of another window di- 
rectly beneath the rotor blades on the 
summit. The summit was now pointing 
westward. 

Mago drew in his breath sharply as 
the projectile shot forward. The ig- 
nition of the second explosive packet 
was always a hazardous undertaking. 
Sometimes the packet missed fire ; some- 
times the plane assumed a wrong angle 
and could not be righted. A surge of 
confidence went through Mago’s being 
as the danger receded and vanished. 


FOR FIVE HOURS he remained 
rigidly alert on his platform, grasping 
the supporting rail and watching the 
far stars swing about and seemingly 
shift their positions in the firmament 
above him. He had exhausted five of 
the explosive packets, and the rocket 
was now lighter, more responsive to 
guidance. He piloted it with a firm 
hand and turned occasionally to look 
at the location index on the panel at 
his elbow. 

Across the surface of that luminous 
disk flowed a continuous stream of pic- 
tures. The location engine generated 
waves of photostatic energy that re- 
corded minutely every variation in the 
landscape beneath. The waves swept 
the earth and were drawn back into the 
rocket by powerful receivers that trans- 
formed them into pictures on the 
flickering disk. 

Deserts and mountains, bieak, dismal 
seas, the wide wastes of the old con- 
tinent of Europe, the long, marsh-tipped 


archipelago called Scandava, the black 
shallow waters of the Baltic Sea, the 
Atlantic Ocean turbulent with its im- 
mense storm areas and belching vol- 
canoes, had passed in rapid sequence 
before the luminous disk. 

But though the vistas were desolate 
and awe-provoking beyond belief, Mago 
did not experience fright. He had 
gazed upon the bleak and forbidden out- 
lands too often in a telluric recorder in 
the dwelling of Calcon. It was only 
when the low-lying eastern marshes of 
the northwestern continent swept into 
view that his fingers tightened on the 
pilot bars, and a tense, somber look 
came into his face. 

The rocket plane pierced the strato- 
sphere above the desolate eastern 
marshes at an unwavering altitude of 
fifteen miles until a vista appeared on 
the disk which caused the blood to 
mount and then slowly ebb in Mago’s 
cheeks. 

Nestling immense and forbidding in 
the cone of an extinct volcano, the dark 
abode of the Great Brain seemed a thing 
alien to the sane and ordered world 
which Mago knew. So fantastic and 
distorted were its dimensions, so omi- 
nous with a kind of geometrical insanity, 
that Mago shuddered and drew in his 
breath sharply as it usurped the white 
opacity of the location screen. 

With thudding pulses he gripped the 
pilot bar and sent it spinning. The 
fate of a world hung perilously in the 
balance as the huge cylindrical rocket 
plane descended through fleecy layers 
of sun-flecked cirrus clouds. 

It descended twelve miles, in a swift 
curve, and circled about in the clear, 
cold air directly above the sinister 
mountain. The day was one of perfect 
stillness. 

Within on his platform Mago sud- 
denly released long red tongues of 
destruction with his little primitive 
hand. From the base of the plane 
small, cubical flame-and-gas bombs 
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issued in a continuous stream. De- 
scending swiftly they exploded with a 
thunderous roar. A spire of fire en- 
veloped the mountain’s crest. 


IN FAR-OFF ASIA, by the turbu- 
lent waters of the gale-lashed Pacific, 
Calcon gazed into the telluric recorder 
at the conflict which he had ordained. 
Colossal transmitters had sent waves of 
photostatic energy encircling the globe, 
and the waves were now returning. 
Transformed into visual images on the 
telluric screen they filled Calcon with a 
wild. elation. 

The luminous telluric recorder rested 
on a raised platform beside the storm- 
whipped ocean. Calcon stood grimly 
before it, his massive case vibrant with 
emotion, his Alugan hand gripping 
Lulan’s arm. 

“When he has blown away the cone,” 
he said, “the Great Brain’s flame planes 
will bring him down.” 

He raised his free hand and pointed 
at three wavering dots near the center 
of the screen. The dots had issued 
from a funnellike vent in the summit 
of the flame-wreathed mountain. 

Her lips bloodless, Lulan watched 
them approach Mago’s rocket. For a 
moment she stared in mute agony. Then 
a cry of exultation burst from her lips. 
“See,” she cried, “he has destroyed the 
planes!” 

As Calcon watched the three planes 
drop earthward in blazing spirals, his 
metallic fingers tightened on Lulan’s 
fragile wrist till she winced with pain. 

“He will not escape this time,” he 
said. 

He pointed, and Lulan perceived with 
terror that another and larger plane 
had issued from the vent and was cir- 
cling in the air above the rocket. The 
rocket swooped and darted toward it. 
But unlike its ill-fated predecessors, the 
plane did not advance to meet Mago’s 
flame guns. Instead, it darted down- 
ward in a slow arc, and hung for a 
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moment suspended in the smoke-dark- 
ened air above the crater. Then its 
summit tilted, and it soared swiftly 
skyward. 

An exclamation of amazement came 
from Calcon’s mouth tube as it van- 
ished from sight. He pulled a lever and 
shifted the telluric focus. When the 
plane came into view again it was flying 
high above the clouds in an easterly 
direction. Calcon stared at it for a 
moment in silence; then shifted the 
focus back to the crater. 

As Mago’s rocket appeared on the 
screen a great burst of yellow flame 
shot heavenward from the gaping mouth 
of the dead volcano. Calcon knew then 
that one of Mago’s bombs had ignited 
the gas in the enormous lethal chamber 
where the Great Brain anesthetized and 
absorbed its free-brained captives. 

“It is the end!” he exclaimed. “The 
Great Brain will not survive that ex- 
plosion.” His voice was vibrant with 
a savage triumph. 


Lulan said: “If Mago does not re- 
turn I shall surely die.” 

In his momentary exultation Calcon 
had forgotten the enmity which he bore 


Mago. But Lulan’s brtef assertion was 
a weapon with nine points. Each word 
pierced him, stinging his senses to a 
fury of hatred. 

Venomously he stared at the vic- 
torious rocket. It was rising now, 
rising swiftly, and suddenly as he 
watched it a burst of crimson flame 
belched from its base. Mago had ex- 
ploded another packet and was ascending 
into the stratosphere. Far beneath, a 
mountain that had once flowered redly 
blossomed again, but its skyward surg- 
ing flames were no longer of nature’s 
sowing. 

Calcon threw back a lever, and the 
image dimmed and vanished. Lulan 
was now kneeling on the damp soil a 
few feet away, her eyes misty with 
suspense and anguish. For an instant 
the great lord of Asia, whose will 


engirdled the continents gazed down at 
his little primitive servant and knew in 
his inmost being that he envied Mago 
with every drop of his tube-channeled 
blood. 

“Look at me, Lulan,” he said, and his 
voice was no longer harsh and vin- 
dictive. 

The film vanished from Lulan’s eyes. 
She looked up at him, her face twitch- 
ing. 

“T love you, Lulan,” said Calcon 
simply. 

Lulan made no response. She merely 
continued to gaze at him, and presently 
as he watched her in an agony of sus- 
pense he perceived that her thoughts 
were elsewhere, and that she had al- 
ready forgotten that he was standing 
there beside her. 


WITH a groan of despair Calcon 
turned and moved sluggishly toward the 
long, roofless audition hall. Up a black 
gravel slope he climbed in the moon- 
light, the sea spray glistening on the 
broad back and tapering sides of his 
swaying Alugan case. 

He looked almost pathetically little 
and awkward as he toiled up the bleak 
hillside, which was dotted here and there 
with ocean-tossed shells and gleaming 
iridescent jellies. 

Presently the dark soil deepened in 
hue till it shone like black quartz in the 
moon glow, and the outer corridor of 
the audition hali echoed to his pon- 
derous tread. Two primitive men came 
forward as he advanced into the build- 
ing and knelt at his feet. 

Calcon said: “Turn on 
currents.” 

The primitive men nodded and moved 
swiftly to obey. Calcon relaxed wearily 
on his dais and waited. A gull screamed 
in the distance above the black ocean 
as he waited there in his abode of 
empire. This proud and lonely being, 
whose rule was absolute, whose power 
would have stunned and frightened the 


the tele- 
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world-subduing Fascist dynasts of the 
ancient world, sat shivering and miser- 
able and consumed with envy of the 
lowliest of his minions. 

Presently a low humming announced 
that the pathways of the ether had been 
cleared for his message. With an effort 
he attached the tip of the swinging tube 
to his oral orifice and spoke into the 
mouthpiece. 

“The Great Brain is dead,” he said 
simply. 

Throughout the terraced tower cities 
of Asia three hundred million Alugan- 
incased brains throbbed with a wild 
and ‘savage joy. During many somber 
months the thought of extinction had 
weighed less heavily on the free brains 
of Asia than the hideous menace of the 
Great Brain’s magnetically controlled 
planes. 

As they awoke to a stunned realiza- 
tion that the Great Brain’s planes would 
never darken Asian skies again, a 


retrospective ecstasy flowed through 


them. They recalled past perils with a 
kind of vicarious pleasure mingled with 
relief. They recalled the sinister air 
raids, the snatching up of relatives and 
friends, the agonizing speculation as to 
the Great Brain’s surgical techniques, 
and the final dark mystery of absorption. 

The horror had lifted now. They 
were free—really free, forever now. 
A great joy flowed through them. 

But Calcon knew no joy. He sat 
brooding in his case, wretched, with- 
drawn. For several hours he did not 
move. Then something seemed to rouse 
him from his lethargy. He arose and 
looked about him. 


THE HALL was deserted. He was 
about to summon his primitive servitors 
when an obtrusive wisp of a memory 
which had been lurking in a corner of 
his mind assumed menacing propor- 
tions. It was like a fly, buzzing about 
in his brain in an insistent bid for at- 
tention. He had tried to drive it away, 


to sink back into his lethargy. But now 
it was buzzing, lighting. His mind filled 
with it, with the immense, buzzing 
weight of it. 

Calcon arose and speedily left the 
hall. He descended the black, seaward 
slope, his Alugan body-case quivering 
with dread and terror. The dawn was 
breaking over the sea as he came abreast 
of the telluric screen. 

He did not even glance at the slum- 
bering form of Lulan that reposed 
beneath a little sloping rock shelter a 
few feet away. Clutching one of the 
telluric levers he thrust it forward. 
Light and shade appeared on the 
screen; then, more slowly, dark land 
masses, islands and _  archipelagoes, 
fleecy wavering clouds beneath a star- 
powdered sky. 

He manipulated various levers in 
frantic haste. He saw curling breakers 
on a_storm-lashed coast, billowing 
masses of cumulus clouds, the star- 
glitter of far nebulae on deep waters. 
And then suddenly, amid the surge and 
turmoil of alien vistas, he saw it clearly. 
High above the clouds it sped—a long, 
fly-shaped thing with vibrant wings. It 
was the last emissary of the Great 
Brain, roaring through the ether toward 
Asia. 

Calcon threw back the lever, and the 
image vanished. A groan issued from 
his Alugan mouthpiece. Lulan awoke 
at the sound, awoke and sat up. Her 
thin tunic was drenched with sea spray. 
For five hours she had been keeping 
silent vigil near the screen. She had 
not dared to manipulate the levers, but 
to her the screen was a precious mystic 
link with the unknown. When she slept 
beside it Mago seemed somehow nearer 
and his plight less hazardous. It was 
a woiman’s foolish whim, but it sustained 
and upheld her. 

When Calcon saw her his body 
swayed. He advanced to where she 
was sitting and took her naked little 
feet in his hands. 
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“T am afraid Lulan,” he murmured. 
“The last plane that left the Great Brain 
is still flying eastward. 


It is very near 


Lulan’s eyes widened. “If it is just 
a flame plane there is surely nothing to 
fear,’ she murmured. “It will be 
sighted, attacked.” 

“The Great Brain was wiser than 
I,” said Calcon, in a voice which trem- 
bled with a terror-provoked humility. 
“T have destroyed it, but this plane, this 
last terrible emissary, may—destroy 
me.” 

Lulan’s eyes grew suddenly hard. 
“Does the master of Asia fear death?” 
she asked. 

Calcon said: “I did not until now, 
Lulan. But now I know that the most 
glorious solace life can bestow has been 
withheld from me.” 

As he spoke his rigid metallic arms 
encircled her slim waist and tightened 
about her till she screamed and strained 
madly away from him. “I cannot die 
until I know = 

The sentence was never finished. As 
Lulan struggled to free herself the sky 
burst into flames above them. A yellow 
mist descended, slowly enveloping the 
dark Asian sea slope and the spray- 
enshrouded headlands beyond. The 
two little figures by the telluric recorder 
ceased to struggle even as the clouds of 
saffron rolled downward. 

Calcon fell forward, clutching at the 
bare rocks with his long metallic fingers 
while the emotion indicator above his 
mouth-tube turned green and then yel- 
low and at last faded slowly to a dull 
gray, flecked with crimson. 

He dragged himself toward the 
screen, his whole body-case trembling. 
He seemed to experience difficulty in 
moving his limbs. They responded 
jerkily to the control mechanism within, 
and as he raised his arms frantically 
skyward in a gesture of fierce impreca- 
tion, something burst inside of him. 


He groaned and fell backward, 


clutching the edge of the screen. For 
a moment he hung there, in sick agony. 
Then he drew himself erect with an 
effort and pulled frantically on one of 
the levers. Light and shadows flickered 
on the luminous disk. He swayed and 
clutched another lever. As he did so a 
red froth appeared on his mouth-tube. 

As the long plane swooped downward 
and passed above the audition hall with 
a steady, even drone, Lulan sank slowly 
to the ground in a dead faint. The 
plane sped onward toward the terraced 
tower cities of Central Asia. 


WHEN MAGO’S rocket plane de- 
scended from the stratosphere above the 
bleak, ocean-lashed coast, the land below 
was hid in a deep orange mist. 

The rocket came slowly to rest on 
the sloping seaward landing base with 
a thunderous droning of rotor blades, 
and revolving auto-gyro vanes. An in- 
stant later Mago descended and ran up 
the dark hill toward the audition hall. 
His heart was pounding so loudly he 
feared it would burst in his bosom. He 
was puzzled and frightened by the 
saffron mist and the strange, pungent 
odor which surged heavily on the sea- 
tainted air. Above all, he was concerned 
about Lulan. 

For an eternity as he clambered up- 
ward his mind was darkened with a 
sense of grim foreboding, of nameless 
fear. And then, suddenly, he caught 
sight of her. She was standing on a 
flat gray boulder looking down at him. 
Her lips were parted, and there was an 
exultant glow in her primitive blue eyes. 

Before he could recover his breath 
she was in his arms. Eagerly he kissed 
her mouth and ran his fingers in rapture 
through her long silky hair. Her arms 
tightened about him till his torso ached. 

“The tower cities are in ruins, and 
all the free brains are dead,” she mur- 
mured. “The Great Brain sent a de 
tached ganglion over Asia in a plane. 
It was equipped with a new and terrible 
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kind of vapor-bomb. The vapor cor- 
rodes Alugan, dissolves, and destroys it.” 

Slipping quickly from his embrace 
she gripped his hand and led him down- 
ward again toward the sea. She led 
him along a pebble-incrusted beach and 
through shallow rock pools in the shelv- 
ing strand. As they drew near to the 
telluric. screen, a hideous odor smote 
upon their nostrils. 

A sharp indrawn sound came from 
Mago’s lips when he saw what was lying 
before the screen. The great Alugan 
body-case was corroded and eaten away, 
and the thing that had once been the 
Asian free brain was a seething mass of 
corruption. 

In the cold light of the moon the 
proud and lonely master of the planet 
was returning slowly to the elements, 
his prolonged mortality but a pitiful 
mockery now to the vast impersonal 
forces whose sovereignty he had defied. 

The illuminated screen showed a 
rimmed 
with black ash and charred ribbons of a 
dark granular substance that descended 
in all directions from the circular cone. 
The ribbons were flecked at intervals 
with thousands of tiny glittering blebs. 

“He sat there and watched the Great 
Brain die,” said Lulan. “He watched 
the swollen fires subside, and the seared 


towering volcanic mountain 


and writhing brain substance crawl out 
over the crater’s rim. He gloated with 
a savage malice on the death of his 
enemy while his own body-case dissolved 
about him and his own brain decayed. 
He was a strange creature, Mago—cold 
and proud and without compassion for 
any living thing. But at the last I 
ceased to hate him. 

“All the great beauty of the world 
meant nothing to him, Mago. He lived 
a sterile and empty life because the love 
of power was like a fire in his veins. He 
lived for nothing else until—until some- 
thing happened, Mago.” 

Mago gazed at her, and a look of 
understanding came into his face. He 
took her gently by the shoulder and 
turned her about till the sea was at her 
back, and Orion winked rédly at her 
from beyond the crest of the high hill. 

“Up there,” he said, “we shall build 
a new world. All the primitive men and 
women of Asia, all the lowly disin- 
herited, will help us build it. It will 
be a world of gardens and sunlight, of 
beauty and peace and comradeship. 
The war makers will have no place in it, 
Lulan.” 

Lulan looked up at him, and he per- 
ceived with amazement and a sudden 
breathless awe that his vision was al- 
ready prefigured in her eyes. 
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by Murray Leinster 


—A long, thought-stimulating novelette of 
an incredibly new Earth-machine, and the 
strangest voyage man ever took—complete in 
the November issue of Astounding Stories. 
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He was deathless, invin- 
cible—but damned! 


T WAS the year 2150. The ad- 
vances in transportation enabled 
men to cross oceans in an hour and 

travel around the earth in ten. Selec- 
tive breeding had been extended to the 
human race; there were classes of work- 
ers, artists, and scientists. Besides the 
language of their nationalities, men 
spoke a universal language, similar to 
Esperanto. 
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A football game was in progress in 
the City of New York. A weighted 
football, weighing nearly ten pounds, 
was employed, but the seven-foot giants 
who played handled it with ease. The 
game was between the Universities of 
New York and Chicago, and the score 
stood at 94 to 13, in favor of New 
York. 

This discrepancy did not astonish 
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either the spectators or the news writ- 
ers, because Johnson was playing on the 
New York team. 

Johnson was the marvel of the world 
of sports. He had established records 
at which the world’s finest athletes 
shook their heads in hopeless surrender. 
A pole vault of twenty-three feet, a 
broad jump of forty-two feet, a high 
jump of eight feet and three inches, a 
mile run in two minutes and twelve sec- 
onds—these were some of the records 
which had left athletes gasping with un- 
belief. 

“Look at that! Look at that!” 
shouted a sports writer, pointing to the 
struggle below. 

A young man, considerably smaller 
in stature than the other players, had 
caught a pass and literally flew across 
the field. Looks of despair, of baffled 
determination, spread across the faces 
of the opposing tacklers who ran to 
intercept him. He did not try to evade 
them, but struck them with terrific force 
and scattered them like so much chaff. 


Several who somehow had managed to 
cling to him were dragged along till he 
had made his touchdown. 

“Oh, what’s the use,” groaned a Chi- 


cago rooter, “the man isn’t human! 
New York could let him play the whole 
damn game alone, and he would still 
win it.” 

The game was over. A triumphant 
New York team carried Johnson from 
the field on its shoulders. His elevated 
position gave a good view of him. 

He was a young man in his early 
twenties, and of a complexion so dark 
that he looked like an Indian, except for 
his sharply chiseled features. He was 
smaller by a foot than his teammates 
and, although of compact build, seemed 
lithe in comparison to them. Evidently, 
his exertions told little on him because 
there were but a few beads of perspira- 
tion on his brow, while his bearers were 
stained with sweat. 

Later, in the showers, they playfully 
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slapped his back. There was something 
hard, unnatural, about his appearance. 
He looked like a bronze statue come to 
life. One of the players pinched his 
biceps. 

“Boy,” he exclaimed, “I don’t know 
how you got them, but you sure have 
muscles! And is your skin tough!” 

“Yes,” agreed Johnson, brushing off 
the hand with a touch of annoyance. “I 
know it.” He left the room. 

The coach looked after him, a puzzled 
expression on his face. ‘Oh, well,” he 
muttered, “what if I can’t figure him 
out! He wins the games.” 


Johnson was an enigma to his fellow 
students and teachers. He spoke very 
little, kept himself aloof from social 
activities—a difficult thing to do in view 
of his athletic prowess—and offered no 
information whatever about himself. 

He did not specialize in his studies, 
but took a general course. He seemed 
quite interested in physics and chemis- 
try, however, and mastered these sub- 
jects with phenomenal rapidity. The 
head of the physics department took a 
liking to him and prompted him to spe- 
cialize in this field. 

“Johnson,” he said, “you have the 
mind of a thinker. With study, you 
may some day become an outstanding 
scientist. You have been called super- 
human because of your athletic achieve- 
ments. Your mind is as great as your 
body. Why not give it a chance?”’ Ea- 
gerly, the professor peered into the 
young man’s face. 

The dark face remained immobile. 
Its black eyes gazed into distant space. 
Seemingly, they looked through the pro- 
fessor, forgetting his existence, ponder- 
ing some hidden thought. They were 
eyes of age, of wisdom, oddly at vari- 
ance with the young face. 

At last he answered: “Perhaps I may. 
And now, will you excuse me?” With 
a short bow he departed, leaving the 
physicist staring after him. 
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THIRTY YEARS had passed. 
Many gray heads, and some bald ones, 
were sprinkled through a group of men, 
assembled to celebrate a reunion of 
Johnson’s class at college. Considerable 
banter passed over the tables and much 
of it was aimed at him. 

“Look at him!” was the universal 
comment. “Not a wrinkle, not a gray 
hair, not an ounce of fat. He’s found 
the philosopher’s stone. No! He eats 
yeast. Sh-sh-sh! He takes an atom 
with every meal.” 

Johnson sat there quietly, replying 
with an occasional witticism, but his 
smile seemed frozen, mechanical. A 
shadow of relief appeared on his face 
when the dinner broke up. 


IT WAS the year 2250. Centuries 
of suppressed hatred had united the 
Mongolian race to wipe out their former 
oppressors—the Caucasians. 

The air forces of the Caucasians 
quickly assembled to stay destruction. 
Already, disintegrating rays had deci- 


mated the population of unprotected 
sections of Europe. Deadly gasses, 
germ-laden bombs, and streams of 
liquid fire, made living on the surface 
impossible and drove noncombatants 
into subterranean chambers. 

The English air fleet maneuvered into 
attacking position. The immense bat- 
tle cruisers were surrounded by hun- 
dreds of small, projectile-shaped scout 
ships, capable of incredible speed. They 
darted ahead, forming an apex. 

In the foremost of these sat a dark- 
complexioned man. His face betrayed 
neither hatred nor joy of battle. Coolly, 
he watched the instrument board and 
scanned the sky at intervals. Tiny 
specks on the horizon quickly grew into 
the yellow-and-red-striped planes of the 
Mongolian fleet. There were thousands 
upon thousands—the total Mongolian 
strength amassed to deliver one crush- 
ing blow. 

The battle was on. The American 


fleet maneuvered to attack one flank of 
the invaders, while the European fleet 
shifted to attack the other flank. The 
clash of forcés soon resolved itself into 
hundreds of miniature battles, groups of 
planes attacking similar groups, scout 
plane engaging scout plane in an effort 
to withdraw protection from the tre- 
mendous cruisers, flying slowly, majes- 
tically, as they dealt destruction. 

The yellow flyers were superb in 
their defiance of death, but, as the scene 
of the battle spread, pitting airman 
against airman, the superior training 
and equipment of the Caucasian forces 
began to tell. Invisible rays cut melt- 
ing paths through aircraft, sending 
them earthward. Planes suddenly dis- 
solved into flaming puffs of smoke. 
Others miraculously broke in half as if 
sundered by an imperceptible giant 
sword. Still others lost equilibrium and 
direction, plunging downward, even 
though they seemed untouched. 

In far-off London, at the British Air 
Ministry, a number of uniformed men 
sat in a room of vast proportions. On 
one of its walls was shown a sector of 
the battle by means of a televisionary 
picture. Brief consultations resulted 
into laconic orders to a row of men 
speaking into individual microphones. 
These orders were transmitted directly 
to the British battle cruisers and in- 
formed them of the developments of the 
entire battle. 

Sector after sector was brought into 
view, showing the staff the rapid shift- 
ing of gains and losses. The sector con- 
taining what had been the apex of the 
British fleet was flashed on. The lips 
of the watching group tightened as they 
observed the vicious attacks and coun- 
terattacks. A cry of admiration was 
wrung from them. 

“My word!” exclaimed a general, sit- 
ting bolt upright. “Look at that scout 
plane!” His finger pointed to a plane 
which swooped, whirled, and zoomed 
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dizzily as it attacked a Mongolian crui- 
ser. 

The men sat spellbound, shaking their 
heads at the daring displayed by the un- 
known aviator. Miraculously, he evaded 
the planes which attempted to block his 
mad endeavor. His fellow flyers, divin- 
ing his attentions, engaged these planes, 
drawing them away from him, one by 
one. Unmindful of the few enemy 
planes which trailed him, he made 
directly for the gigantic ship. 

Clumsily, it tried to turn aside, but 
like a flash of lightning the tiny ship 
zoomed up and over its top, raking it 
from pit to tail with a disintegrating 
ray. A fine line of smoke marked the 
trail of crumbling metal, but the mas- 
siveness of the cruiser and the rapidity 
with which the ray had passed over it 
prevented it from being disabled en- 
tirely. 

Again, the small plane tried to attack 
it, but several Mongolian planes, noting 
the plight of the cruiser, came to its 
assistance. One of them came directly 
at the British ship with the deliberate 
intention of colliding with it, but with 
uncanny skill the Caucasian waited till 
the last split second, then sharpl} 
swerved and passed the other. 

The watching group expelled its col- 
lective breath with an explosive sound. 

Then one of them recovered his 
power of speech. “There is only one 
man in the service who has the skill and 
nerve to do a thing like that,” he an- 
nounced. : 

“Jones!” exclaimed several officers in 
unison. 

“Yes, Jones,” agreed the speaker. “A 
hero if there ever was one! As young 
as he is, death seems to mean nothing to 
him. Sometimes, I’m led to think that 
he courts it.” 

“Rather quiet sort of a chap, as I re- 
call him!” interjected another. 

“Yes; he doesn’t say much. You 
know, he refused advancement to the 
staff, said he preferred service in the 


And now—quick! He’s got 
Excitedly, he pointed to the 


line. 
him!” 
screen. 


THE SCOUT PLANE had taken 
advantage of a hole created by numer- 
ous dog fights around the cruiser and 
now traveled alongside. It was so close 
that the few unengaged Mongolian 
scout planes which hovered near by 
dared not attack. Slowly, it traversed 
the length of the cruiser, playing its ray 
over the surface. Then, darting through 
the yellow-and-red planes, it joined a 
battle between a number of small 
planes. 

The cruiser suddenly zoomed sky- 
ward, almost standing on end, appar- 
ently out of control. Then it crumbled. 
Large sections of the ship detached 
themselves; the last remnant plunged 
downward. 

Seemingly, the tiny plane was not 
satisfied with its signal victory. Taking 
advantage of the gap in the Mongolian 
line, it broke through and repeated its 
harebrained attack on another cruiser 
which had arrived to close the line. 
Again it gave a thrilling performance of 
erial pyrotechnics. Ten minutes later 
another cruiser shared the fate of its 
predecessor. 

A spirit of dare-deviltry possessed 
the Caucasian flyers as they witnessed 
the feats of their leader. They ap- 
peared to have lost all regard for cau- 
tion or life as they followed him. The 
viciousness of their attacks confounded 
the enemies, caused them to falter mo- 
mentarily. And when, a half hour 
later, another yellow  supercruiser 
plunged to earth, confusion spread 
among the Mongolian ranks. 

Immediately, the Caucasian forces 
pressed their technical advantage. The 
sheer strength of their frontal attack on 
the wavering line broke through the en- 
emy’s center and forced it against its 
flanks. The disorganized yellow forces 
fought stubbornly, but the outcome was 
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inevitable. Caught between deadly fire 
from the wedge which had been driven 
through its center and the circular seg- 
ments which hemmed its flanks, the yel- 
low fleet attempted to save itself from 
utter annihilation. But its efforts to 
withdraw in orderly retreat were cir- 
cumvented, and it fled in a disastrous 
rout. The Mongolian fleet was shat- 
tered. 

A young British officer, visibly em- 
barrassed, shook hands with his fellow 
officers who were ringed about him. 
His face, naturally dark, was darkened 
still further by the blood which flushed 
his cheeks. His protestations, half 
amused, half annoyed, were unheeded. 
A babel of congratulations rained on 
him. 

“Well done, Jones 
blooming hero—— Deserve those 
medals Let’s celebrate Don’t 
be a bloomin’ violet You’ve got 
to come——” 


You’re a 


IT WAS the year 2350. A spare, 
elderly man laid a sheet of paper on top 
of a mass of notes. He wiped the steam 
from his glasses and peered near- 
sightedly at an assembly of medical 
men. Except for a few nervous coughs, 
an unnatural silence gripped the scien- 
tists. Dr. MacPherson, the speaker, 
had just revealed the results of his ex- 
periments. They offered a seemingly 
impossible hope—a millenium in the 
science of medicine. 

“My work dares us to expect un- 
bounded possibilities,” he resumed, 
“but in order to realize them there is a 
price that must be paid. I am con- 
vinced that my serum will arrest all dis- 
eases caused by bacteria and, before 
long, eradicate them entirely. Up to 
the present I have confined my experi- 
ments to animals, but now—now I must 
test my findings on the human body.” 

He drew his frail body erect. “I be- 
lieve you know me well enough to know 
that I do not lack personal courage. I 
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am too old to be afraid of death. On 
the other hand, I could probably find 
some poor devil who would welcome 
this means of committing suicide. But 
he could not help me. I must have the 
cooperation of a scientist who can give 
me exact descriptions of his reactions, 
uninfluenced by fear or hysteria. I 
have given a lifetime to this work. Suc- 
cess is nearly within reach. I cannot 
die till I have achieved it.” 

His slender frame trembled visibly 
with the intensity of his emotions. His 
eyes flashed, his arms spread with mute 
appeal. He finished, speaking slowly, 
in a low, vibrant voice: “It means al- 
most certain death. Who will volun- 
teer ?”’ 

The scraping of a chair broke the 
silence which followed his appeal. A 
young man, dark-haired, with black 
piercing eyes, stood erect. “I am 
ready!’ he announced. There were no 
dramatics, no flourishes in his quiet an- 
nouncement. 

The tension broke. Three, four men 
jumped to their feet. “No! No!” one 
of them protested, vehemently. “Take 
me! He is young. He has a full life 
before him. Take me! I insist on it!” 

“And what, please, is wrong with 
me?” asked another of the volunteers. 

“And me?” 

Despite the seriousness of the occa- 
sion, smiles appeared on the faces of the 
audience, and there were a few barely 
suppressed titters. 

Doctor MacPherson wiped beads of 
perspiration from his forehead. He 
eyed the young man in puzzlement. 
“The point which Dr. Swanson has 
raised,” he decided, “seems to be well 
taken. May I ask why you volunteered, 
Dr. Smith? You are a young man. You 
have already made a name for yourself, 
and I believe you will go far.” 

The eyes of the entire gathering 
focused on the youthful candidate for 
death. 

“If I must give a reason for my de- 
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_ cision,” he replied, “I am willing to do 
so. However, I must insist on giving 
you this information in strict privacy. 
May I suggest that you take the names 
of the doctors who have volunteered. 
Then, after you have heard my reason, 
if you should decide against me, you 
may choose any one else.” 

He turned to the standing men. 
“Does this proposal suit you, gentle- 
men?” 

They accepted with an alacrity which 
bespoke their apparent relief. 


DR. SMITH leaned back comforta- 
bly, holding a goblet of wine against the 
soft light in Dr. MacPherson’s study. 
“To the success of your experiment!” 
he toasted. 

“To its success!” echoed MacPher- 
son. 

They sipped thoughtfully. The older 
man tried to read the other’s face, but 
it was devoid of expression and gave no 
hint of its owner’s feelings. 

“How old do you take me to be?” 


asked Smith suddenly. 


“About 
hesitated. 
“But?” prompted the young man. 

“But I have an odd feeling that you 
are much older.” 

Smith nodded. “You're _ right. 
Physically, I am thirty-three years of 
age. But, counting years of terrestrial 
chronology, I am three hundred and 
eighteen years old.” 

“Three hundred and eighteen years?” 
MacPherson sat bolt upright. “That’s 
impossible, man !” 

“Improbable, you mean, doctor. Un- 
fortunately, it is true!’ Every word 
was tinged with hopeless weariness. “I 
have grown tired of this thing called 
life. I am filled to surfeit with its 
cruelty, its stupidity, and its suffering.” 
He waved a hand—a forlorn gesture. 
“Do you wonder that I volunteered for 
your experiment ?” 

“But how cculd you have attained 


thirty-five, but ” He 


such an age?” interrogated MacPher- 
son. 

“T don’t know how much of a physi- 
cist you are, doctor, and I think I can 
explain it best with an example. Let us 
suppose that two men of the same age 
lived on the earth. Let us further sup- 
pose that one of them remained here, 
while the other—if such a thing were 
possible—flew through space at a 
tremendous speed. As his speed in- 
creased, so would the inertia of his 
mass. 

“Atomic activity within his body 
would decrease greatly, and the physi- 
ological processes of his body would 
slow down proportionately. His breath- 
ing would be slower, his heart beat less 
often, in short, he would live much 
slower. Depending on the speed he 
traveled, he would age one year while 
the man on earth aged twenty years, 
fifty years, or even a hundred. If then 
our traveler returned to earth after sev- 
eral years, the man who had remained 
would be fifty or a hundred years old, 
or more likely be dead and buried. Is 
that clear so far?” 

“Quite! An interesting point in 
physics, but how is it to be applied to 
your own case?” 

“Not in the same way, of course, but 
it was applied nevertheless. If it had 
not been, I would not be here talking to 
you. And now to my story. My fa- 
ther and mother lived in the twentieth 
century. He was a physician who spent 
most of his life doing research work of 
one kind or another. 

“His interest in biometry and a nat- 
ural bent for physics led him to specu- 
late on the possibilities of prolonging 
life through means other than those 
usually adopted by physicians. He at- 
tacked his problem by considering the 
human body as so many atoms, follow- 
ing recognized physical laws. The 
question in relativity which I expounded 
to you started him on a line of experi- 
ments which at last culminated in me. 
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“Tf he could reproduce a similar in- 
ertia of matter, he could arrest the ex- 
penditure of energy and lengthen life 
far beyond its normal span. But here 
he struck an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier. If through some means he could 
induce this inertia in a human body 
during its fetal stage, its. period of 
growth would exceed the life of its 
mother, and it would be highly prob- 
lematical if artificial delivery would 
preserve its life. 

“Plainly, he could not attempt his ex- 
periment till after the birth of the child. 
Even if he should succeed, the child 
might take a century or more to grow 
to maturity. Who would supervise its 
upbringing, its education, or defray its 
living expenses? These considerations 
quickly caused him to abandon the ear- 
lier course of his work.” 


SMITH took another sip and puffed 
at his cigar. 

MacPherson, who had hung on every 
word, relaxed and slowly shook his 
head. “Just think,” he remarked, “that 
millions of people read trashy novels as 
a sublimation of their uneventful lives 
when a little study of the sciences would 
open to them a vast field of astounding 
interest.” 

Smith smiled cynically. ‘My dear 
doctor,” he reproached, “a story such as 
mine would never fit into their scheme 
of things. Being beyond the scope of 
their comprehension, they would un- 
doubtedly jail me or cry for my blood. 
But I am getting off the track. Well, 
as I was saying, he found it necessary 
to proceed along other lines. 

“At that time he was the father of 
three children, my sister, an older 
brother, and myself. My sister and 
brother who lived natural lives have 
been dead many many years.. I was 
one of those children who sometimes 
happen in the late years of marriage; I 
was an infant when my brother and 
sister were already matured. That, I 
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suppose, accounted for the fact that my 
father conferred his gift on me. 

“Believing that matter and radiation 
could be interchanged—which is not 
difficult to believe if we think of them 
as two kinds of waves, one traveling 
round and round in circles, the other 
in straight lines—he considered matter 
as nothing but a sort of greatly com- 
pressed radiation, traveling at less than 
its normal speed. Why should it be im- 
possible to transform the waves which 
make up the human body, providing, of 
course, that such a transformation did 
not disturb bodily functions sufficiently 
to cause death? As a doctor, you know 
the revolutionary changes in the study 
of cytology which his work made nec- 
essary. His was a bold step, and no 
one suspected his reason for it. 

“As a result of his investigations he 
developed an apparatus which he called 
a wave synchronizer. It would take too 
long to explain it in detail, and I shall 
touch only on its fundamentals. It was 
constructed similar to an X-ray tube, 
emitting radiation. Through induc- 
tance, he harnessed the immense energy 
of the cosmic ray. He was unfamiliar 
with the application of this vast store 
of energy, and his earlier experiments 
with animals produced surprising re- 
sults. 

“There was the case of the guinea pig 
which weighed seventy pounds just be- 
fore its death. There was a chimpanzee 
which retained its normal weight, but 
shrank to the size of a cat. There was 
a dog which almost ruined the labora- 
tory. He could jump its entire length, 
forty feet, in one leap. And there was 
a sparrow larger than a full-grown 
turkey. 

“He could translate energy into mass, 
or vice versa, but was unable to control 
the physiological reactions of his ex- 
periments. All of them proved fatal to 
the animals long before they attained a 
normal span of life. 

“In the year of 1950, when I was a 
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young man of eighteen—my actual age 
then—he finally solved this problem. 
From my infancy till that time he had 
struggled unceasingly. If he had not 
been a wealthy man, he could never 
have carried on. Even so, the construc- 
tion of the apparatus needed for his 
work consumed the greater part of his 
wealth. 

“Now came a crucial point in his life. 
On whom was he to try the final ex- 
periment? He was faced with a serious 
question. If he was right and the ex- 
periment proved successful, the person 
who received this almost divine gift 
would live long after he was dead. He 
might well unleash a potential force of 
horrible evil because he felt certain that 
this characteristic would be transmitted 
through heredity. Dare he attempt it? 

“Just then a circumstance arose 
which forced his decision. I was at- 


tending college at the time and carried 
far more work than was good for me. 
I caught a bad cold. My resistance was 
low because of overstudy, and I de- 


veloped double pneumonia. My fever 
rose rapidly, and father was called. The 
doctors who attended me frankly ex- 
pressed their fears. My death was im- 
minent. 


“ALL THAT medical science could 
provide had been done,” Smith went on. 
“In desperation he decided to perform 
his experiment on me. If it would ar- 
rest the fever, I might pull through. 
There was serious danger in perform- 
ing it, but there was little hope for me 
otherwise. The apparatus was trans- 
ported, and I was subjected to his wave- 
synchronizer. The fever quickly sub- 
sided, but I was in for the battle of my 
life. 

“Although my health improved 
slowly, I grew thinner from day to day. 
I was ravenously hungry and ate aston- 
ishing quantities of food. With the aid 
of a dietician, father contrived a diet of 
highly concentrated foods. I seemed 


to be in a constant stupor. Through a 
haze, I could see him approach me, pat 
my shoulder, and admonish gently, ‘Eat, 
my boy! Eat!’ 

“It may have been a fantasy born of 
my illness, but I thought that his eyes 
held a strange gleam whenever he 
looked at me. I was too weak, however, 
to give it much thought. 

“I began to feel a little stronger and 
stopped losing weight. I still ate vora- 
ciously; there seemed to be no way to 
satisfy my ever-present hunger. For 
several weeks my condition remained 
stationary, then I started to put on 
weight. I no longer felt ill, although a 
feeling of extreme lassitude held me 
bed-fast. My mind now functioned 
more clearly, and I noticed with alarm 
that my rate of breathing was two or 
three times as slow as it had been before 
my illness. 

“Several doctor friends of my father 
were dumfounded when they discovered 
that my heart beat was twelve times a 
minute. They published numerous ac- 
counts of this in medical journals, and 
I would have been examined a hundred 
times a day if father had not forbid- 
den it. 

“Four months had passed till I 
reached this stage of recovery. I did 
not know the reason at the time, but I 
found that my flesh had become 
strangely firm—almost like leather— 
and my skin had darkened till I looked 
like a desert Arab. A few weeks later, 
father permitted me to take short walks. 
I still noticed a feeling of tiredness, but 
otherwise I felt as well as ever. Just 
the same, he insisted on giving me a 
daily treatment with his rays. Claiming 
that I was not fully recovered, he would 
not allow me to return to school, but 
made no objections when I resumed my 
studies at home. 

“T did not know what had happened 
to me till I made a strange discovery. 
Although I had observed that I seemed 
much stronger, I attributed this to my 
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long rest and thought nothing of it. 
One day, I felt that the chair near my 
desk was uncomfortable and decided to 
change it for a morris chair which stood 
in another part of my room. This chair 
was of leather, and quite heavy. 

“T leaned over to lift it, straining my 
muscles to support its weight. I was 
stupefied with surprise when I found 
myself holding it on a level with my 
shoulders. I set it down again, refusing 
to credit my senses. I lifted it again 
and easily raised it above my head. 
Something had happened. I rushed out 
of the room to tell father. 

“He bounded to his feet when I told 
him. ‘I have done it! I knew it!’ he 
shouted, with exultation. ‘Show me! 
Come on!’ 

“T returned to my room and repeated 
this feat of strength. By this time I 
realized that I was endowed with super- 
human strength. Curiously, I lifted 
piece after piece of furniture until he 
stopped me. 

“Shortly afterward I observed an- 
other unbelievable fact. I had weighed 
about one hundred and eighty pounds 
before my illness. I knew I had gained 
in weight because my build had become 
stockier. One evening, after a bath, I 
went to the laboratory and ascended the 
scale. The dial spun dizzily past the 
two hundred mark and stopped at four 
hundred and sixty pounds. 

“T looked at the figure and shook my 
head. It could not be. The scale must 
be wrong. Father was out, and I called 
my brother to weigh himself. He got 
on, and the scale stopped at one hun- 
dred and sixty-four—his weight. “What 
is it?’ he asked, curiously, noting the 
strained expression on my face. Right 
then I knew that I dared not tell. 
‘Nothing,’ I replied. ‘I just thought 
the scale was wrong. 

“Before I returned to school, father 
took me into his study. He looked se- 
rious. ‘James,’ he said, ‘I must give 
you a warning. Through my treatment 
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you have acquired physical character- 
istics possessed by no other human 
being. Human nature is strange. It 
resents the unfamiliar. History is re- 
plete with cases of persecution of in- 
dividuals who dared to stray from 
familiar paths. You are young and 
have not yet learned these unfortunate 
facts. Please follow my advice and 
don’t show that you are different. It 
will save you many a heartache.’ 

“I sensed the truth of his advice and 
promised him to follow it. Youth is 
headstrong and impetuous. You have 
no idea what it meant to me not to dis- 
play my prowess. Even though I easily 
broke all athletic records, I never really 
extended myself. If I had, life would 
soon have been unbearable. Neverthe- 
ness, I gradually became the target of 
malicious envy.” 


MacPHERSON’S _ thoughts __ re- 
turned to the land of reality. “It is well 
that I have scientific training, otherwise 
I, too, would scoff. However, I am also 
human. May I—do you mind if I feel 
your biceps?” 

Smith smiled with 
“Not at all!” he agreed. 
forward, flexing his arm. 
invited. 

MacPherson’s fingers tightened over 
the other’s arm. Disbelief spread over 
his features as he felt the muscles. 
Truly, they might be designated as mus- 
cles of steel. They were smooth and 
hard, resisting pressure with the density 
of a metal. 

“T still did not know,” continued 
Smith, “what my state really meant. I 
merely thought I was extremely strong, 
but, apart from that, no different from 
any one else. In fact, I did not know 
till a few years later when my father 
told me on his deathbed. He had meant 
well, but never realized that his gift 
might become a curse. 

“Like the Wandering Jew, I have 
traveled over this earth, knowing no 


understanding. 
He leaned 
“Feel!” he 


peace, finding no rest. I have never 
known the blessings of love, fearful of 
transmitting my fate. I could not stay 
in any community over twenty or thirty 
years, lest my secret should be revealed. 
Can you imagine the natural revulsion 
fostered in the heart of a normal per- 
son who would see me, year in, year 
out, never changing, eternally young? 
Would he think me else but an inhuman 
monster ?” 

“You are overwrought, my boy!” 
counseled the older man. 

“My boy!” repeated Smith with a bit- 
ter laugh. “Even you make the same 
error. I am eight or nine times as old 
as you, and you say ‘My boy!’ Several 
times I tried to terminate my existence, 
but father did his work too well. It 
would be a horrible death, indeed, which 
would destroy me. Your experiment is 
one way out. Won't you grant me that 
favor? I am tired, utterly tired.” 

“But my experiment may not prove 
fatal,” expostulated MacPherson. 

“Frankly, how much chance do you 
think the average person would have of 
surviving it?” 

“Very little!” admitted the scientist 
grimly. 

“Another thing!” pleaded Smith. “I 
could withstand the dangers of it much 
better. I would survive longer, and you 
would have a better opportunity of 
studying my reactions. Think of how 
much that would help you!” 

MacPherson pondered. He raised 
his head with sudden decfsion. “All 
right!” he agreed. “I will take you.” 


A WEEK later Smith submitted to 
the experiment. Surrounded by doctors 
and scientists, MacPherson adminis- 
tered the first injection of his serum. 
The watchers observed Smith narrowly. 
Were they mistaken or did they detect 
a faint smile of happiness on his face? 
They could not be sure; it was too fleet- 
ing. 

Smith’s temperature rose to an alarm- 
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ing degree. He babbled deliriously of 
happenings which had occurred a cen- 
tury, two centuries ago. He directed a 
squadron of flyers during the Cau- 
casian-Mongolian war. He performed 
amazing feats of athletics and con- 
tributed valuable data to science. 

“Fever!” declared the attending corps 
of doctors. 

MacPherson’s eyes narrowed, but he 
remained silent. 

The second and last injection was 
about to be given. “We do not believe 
he will survive it,” stated the physicians. 
“He is in grave danger now.” 

MacPherson thought of Smith’s des- 
perate pleas. He thought of the work 
to which he had devoted his life. He 
thought of the blessing to humanity it 
promised, if he should be successful. 
His lips drew into a straight line. 

“T must!’ he announced. The second 
injection was given. 

For two weeks Smith hovered be- 
tween death and life. His resistance 
was incredible. The doctors visited 
him, examined him, and shook their 
heads. MacPherson stood by, torn with 
conflicting emotions. He dared not 
confide in any one, and the struggle 
within his soul tortured him. 

The crisis passed. Smith lived. He 
recuperated with a rapidity which left 
the physicians doubting their knowl- 
edge. MacPherson frankly admitted 
that he had erred and that his serum 
would have killed any one else. But— 
his eyes blazed with the intensity of a 
fanatic—he would keep on. He would 
succeed yet. 

They faced each other, their hands 
clasped in parting. “Why are you 
going?” asked MacPherson. 

“T must go!” answered Smith. “I 
had thought—I had hoped—oh, well, it 
was not to be. And so I shall go on— 


and on. Good-by!” 
“Good-by!” said MacPherson. He 
hesitated, then added: ‘My boy!” 


There was a suspicious glint in his eyes. 


“To-morrow morning,” the cold, clear voice went on, “every unit of the 
American navy will float in Great Salt Lake.” 


The Skylark of Valeron 


Part Three of the great story of titanic 
combat between Seaton and DuQuesne 


by Edward E. 


UP TO NOW: 

Richard Seaton liberates the intra- 
atomic energy of copper. He and 
Martin Crane build a space ship, “Sky- 
lark of Space.” Brookings, wily head of 
the World Steel Corporation, tries to 
steal the invention. Failing, he calls in 
DuQuesne, an unscrupulous chemist, 
who raids Seaton’s laboratory. Du- 
Quesne builds a space ship from the 
stolen plans and abducts Dorothy Vane- 
mim, Seaton’s fiancée, and Margaret 
Spencer. Out of control, his ship 
drives through space until her copper is 
exhausted. 

Seaton and Crane follow DuQuesne 
by means of an “object-compass” fo- 
cused upon him, and effect a rescue. 
The “Skylark” wins free from the at- 
traction of the Dark Mass, but her fuel 
is low. Several planets are visited: one 
rich in the catalyst, one having an at- 
mosphere of chiorin, and one materiaj- 
ized by a group of beings purely 
intellectual in nature. Escaping from 
these entities, they fly toward a group 
of green suns. 

They land upon Osnome and are of 
service to Kondal, a nation of that 
world, against Mardonale, its other na- 
tion. Dunark, of Osnome, and Seaton, 
operating a “mechanical educator,’ 
accidentally superompose 
brain of each upon that of the other. 
Seaton marries Dorothy, Crane marries 


the  entire- 


Smith, Ph. D. 


Margaret. They return to Earth, Du- 
Quesne escaping just before landing. 
Summoned by Dunark, Seaton and his 
friends return to Osnome in “Skylark 
Two.” On the way they meet and defeat 
a war vessel of the Fenachrone, a mon- 
strous race of immense scientific attain- 
ments whose goal is universal conquest. 
DuQuesne, bent on destroying Seaton, 
rescues a survivor of the warship and 
agrees to return him to his own planet 
in exchange for his help in stealing a 
Fenachrone battleship. Both are lying 
—DuQuesne has no intention of libera- 
ting the prisoner, and the Fenachrone 
engineer intends to betray the Terres- 
trials to the Fenachrone guard ships. 
In quest of a science to equal that of 
the Fenachrone, Seaton visits first 
Urvania, a planet then at war with 
Osnome; Dasor, a watery planet in- 
habited by a race of almost amphibious 
humanity; and lastly Norlamin, where 
he finds the high science he seeks. 
Rovol, First of Rays, and Drasnik, 
First of Psychology, each impress upon 
Seaton’s brain a large measure of his 
own knowledge. They build a fifth- 
order projector and destroy all the 
Fenachrone vessels in space save one, 
which has left this Galaxy entirely. 
It is decided to destroy the planet of 
the Fenachrone by bombs of atomic 
copper. “Skylark Three” is built, and 
Seaton sets out ofter the fleeing vessel, 
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coming out victorious in a battle of 
giants. 

DuQuesne and Loring, his assistant, 
drug their captwe Fenachrone engineer 
and read his mind. They capture, first 
a scout ship and then a first-class battle- 
ship, in which they escape the explosion 
iof the whole Fenachrone planet. Du- 
Quesne then goes in search of Seaton, 
but does not find him. 

Seaton succeeds in generating waves 
of the sixth order and learns that 
thought lies in that level. “Skylark 
Three” is attacked by the purely wmtel- 
lectual entities. To escape them, Seaton 
rotates “Two,” which has been carried 
as a lifeboat, into the fourth dimension. 
DuQuesne, pretending to be Seaton’s 
assistant, visits Norlamin and persuades 
Rovol to build for him a duplicate of 
“Skylark Three’—ostensibly to go to 
Seaton’s aid; in reality to make him 
supreme upon Earth. 


VIII. 


IX MIGHTY rotating currents of 
S electricity impinged simultaneously 
upon the spherical hull of Skylark 
Two and she disappeared utterly. No 
exit had been opened and the walls re- 
mained solid, but where the forty-foot 
globe of arenak had rested in her cradle 
an instant before there was nothing. 
Pushed against by six balancing and 
gigantic forces, twisted cruelly by six 
couples of angular force of unthink- 
able magnitude, the immensely strong 
arenak shell of the vessel had held and, 
following the path of least resistance— 
the only path in which she could escape 
from those irresistible forces—she had 
shot out of space as we know it and 
into the impossible reality of that 
hyperspace which Seaton’s vast mathe- 
matical knowledge had enabled him so 
dimly to perceive. 
As those forces smote his vessel, 
Seaton felt himself compressed. He 
was being driven together irresistibly 
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in all three dimensions, and in those 
dimensions and at the same time he 
was as irresistibly being twisted—was 
being corkscrewed in a monstrously ob- 
scure fashion which permitted him 
neither to move from his place nor to 
remain in it. He hung poised there for 
interminable hours, even though he 
knew that the time required for that 
current to build up to its inconceivable 
value was to be measured only in frac- 
tional millionths of a single second. 

Yet he waited strainingly while that 
force increased at an all but imper- 
ceptible rate, until at last the vessel and 
all its contents were squeezed out of 
space, in a manner somewhat compar- 
able to that in which an orange pip is 
forced out from between pressing 
thumb and resisting finger. 

At the same time Seaton felt a pain- 
less, but unutterably horrible, transfor- 
mation ef his entire body—a rearrange- 
ment, 2 writhing, crawling distortion; 
a hideously revolting and incompre- 
hensibly impossible extrusion of his 
bodily substance as every molecule, 
every atom, every ultimate particle of 
his physical structure was compelled 
to extend itself into that unknown new 
dimension. 

He could not move his eyes, yet he 
saw every detail of the grotesquely 
altered space ship. His Earthly men- 
tality could not understand anything he 
saw, yet to his transformed brain 
everything was as usual and quite in 
order. Thus the four-dimensional 
physique that was Righard Seaton 
perceived, recognized, and admired as 
of yore his beloved Dorothy, in spite 
of the fact that her normally solid body 
was now quite plainly nothing but a 
three-dimensional surface, solid only in 
that logically impossible new dimension 
which his now four-dimensional brain 
accepted as a matter of course, but 
which his thinking mentality could 
neither really perceive nor even dimly 
comprehend. 
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He could not move a muscle, yet in 
some obscure and impossible way he 
leaped toward his wife. Immobile 
though tongue and jaws were, yet he 
spoke to her reassuringly, remonstrat- 
ingly, as he gathered up her trembling 
form and silenced her hysterical out- 
bursts. 

“Steady on, dear, it’s all right— 
everything’s jake. Hold everything, 
dear. Pipe down, I tell you! This is 
nothing to let get your goat. Snap out 
of it, Red-Top!” 

“But, Dick, it’s—it’s just ss 

“Hold it!” he commanded. “You're 
going off the deep end again. I can’t 
say that I expected anything like this, 
either, but when you think about things 
it’s natural enough that they should be 
this way. You see, while we’ve ap- 
parently got four-dimensional bodies 
and brains now, our intellects are still 
three-dimensional, which complicates 
things considerably. We can handle 
things and recognize them, but we can’t 


think about our physical forms, under- 
stand them, or express them either in 


words or in thoughts. Peculiar, and 
nerve-wracking enough, especially for 
you girls, but quite normal—see?” 
“Well, maybe—after a fashion. I 
was afraid that I had really gone crazy 
back there, at first, but if you feel that 
way, too, I know it’s all right. But 
you said that we'd be gone only a 
skillionth of a second, and we’ve been 
here a week already, at the very least.” 
“All wrong, dear—at least, partly 
wrong. Time does go faster here, ap- 
parently, so that we seem to have been 
here quite a while; but as far as our 
own time is concerned we haven’t been 
here anywhere near a millionth of a 
second yet. See that plunger? It’s 
still moving in—it has barely made con- 
tact. Time is purely relative, you know, 
and it moves so fast here that that 
plunger switch, traveling so fast that 
the eye cannot follow it at all ordi- 


narily, seems to us to be perfectly 
stationary.” 

“But it must have been longer than 
that, Dick! Look at all the talking 
we've done. I’m a fast talker, I know, 
but even I can’t talk that fast!” 

“You aren’t talking—haven’t you 
discovered that yet? You are thinking, 
and we are getting your thoughts as 
speech; that’s all. Don’t believe it? 
All right; there’s your tongue, right 
there—or better, take your heart. It’s 
that funny-looking object right there— 
see it? It isn’t beating—that is, it 
would seem to us to take weeks, or 
possibly months, to beat. Take hold 
of it—feel it for yourself.” 

“Take hold of it! My own heart? 
Why, it’s inside me, between my ribs— 
I couldn’t, possibly!” 

“Sure you can! That’s your intellect 
talking now, not your brain. You're 
four-dimensional now, remember, and 
what you used to call your body is 
nothing but the  three-dimensional 
hypersurface of your new hyperbody. 
You can take hold of your heart or 
your gizzard just as easily as you used 
to pat yourself on the nose with a 
powder puff.” 

“Well, I won’t, then—why, I wouldn’t 
touch that thing for a million dollars!” 

“All right ; watch me feel mine, then. 
See, it’s perfectly motionless, and my 
tongue is, too. And there’s something 
else that I never expected to look at— 
my appendix. Good thing you're in 
good shape, old vermiform, or I’d take 
a pair of scissors and snick you off 
while I’ve got such a good chance to do 
it without 5 

“Dick!” shrieked Dorothy. 
love of Heaven ~ 

“Calm down, Dottie, calm down. I’m 
just trying to get you used to this mess 
—I’ll try something else. Here, you 
know what this is—a new can of 
tobacco, with the lid soldered on tight. 
In three dimensions there’s no way of 
getting into it without breaking metal 


“For the 
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—you’ve opened lots of them. But out 
here I simply reach past the metal of 
the container, like this, see, in the 
fourth dimension? Then I take out a 
pinch of the tobacco, so, and put it into 
my pipe, thus. The can is still soldered 
tight, no holes in it anywhere, but the 
tobacco is out, nevertheless. Inex- 
plicable in  three-dimensional space, 
impossible for us really to understand 
mentally, but physically perfectly sim- 
ple and perfectly natural after you get 
used to it. That'll straighten you out 
some, perhaps.” 

“Well, maybe—I guess I won't get 
frantic again, Dickie—but just the 
same, it’s altogether too perfectly darn 
weird to suit me. Why don’t you pull 
that switch back out and stop us?” 

“Wouldn’t do any good—wouldn’t 
stop us, because we have already had 
the impulse and are simply traveling 
on momentum now. When that is 


used up—in some extremely small frac- 
tion of a second of our time—we’ll snap 
back into our ordinary space, but we 


can’t do a thing about it until then.” 


“BUT HOW can we move around so 
fast?” asked Margaret from the pro- 
tecting embrace of the monstrosity that 
they knew to be Martin Crane. “How 
about inertia? I should think we'd 
break our bones all to pieces.” 

“You can’t move a three-dimensional 
body that fast, as we found out when 
the force was coming on,” Seaton re- 
plied. “But I don’t think that we are 
ordinary matter any more, and appar- 
ently our three-dimensional laws no 
longer govern, now that we are in 
hyperspace. Inertia is based upon 
time, of course, so our motion might be 
all right, even at that. Mechanics seem 
to be different here, though, and, while 
we seem solid enough, we certainly 
aren’t matter at all in the three-dimen- 
sional sense of the term, as we used 
it back where we came from. But it’s 
all over my head like a circus tent—I 


don’t know any more about most of 
this stuff than you do. I thought, of 
course—if I thought at all, which I 
doubt—that we'd go through hyper- 
space in an instant of time, without 
seeing it or feeling it in any way, since 
a three-dimensional body cannot exist, 
of course, in four-dimensional space. 
How did we get this way, Mart? Is 
this space coexistent with ours or not?” 

“T believe that it is.” Crane, the 
methodical, had been thinking deeply, 
considering every phase of their peculiar 
predicament. “Coexistent, but dif- 
ferent in all its attributes and properties. 
Since we may be said to be experienc- 
ing two different time rates simultane- 
ously, we cannot even guess at what 
our velocity relation is, in either 
system of coordinates. As to what 
happened, that is now quite clear. 
Since a three-dimensional object cannot 
exist in hyperspace, it of course cannot 
be thrown or forced through hyper- 
space. 

“In order to enter this region, our 
vessel and everything in it had to ac- 
quire the property of extension in 
another dimension. Your forces, cal- 
culated to rotate us here, in reality 
forced us to assume that extra exten- 
sion, which process automatically moved 
us from the space in which we could no 
longer exist into the only one in which 
it is possible for us to exist. When 
that force is no longer operative, our 
extension into the fourth dimension will 
vanish and we shall as automatically 
return to our customary three-dimen- 
sional space, but probably not to our 
original location in that space. Is that 
the way you understand it?” 

“That’s a lot better than I under- 
stood it, and it’s absolutely right, too. 
Thanks, old thinker! And I certainly 
hope we don’t land back there where 
we took off from—that’s why we left, 
because we wanted to get away from 
there. The farther the better,” Seaton 
laughed. “Just so we don’t get so 
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far away that the whole Galaxy is out 
of range of the object-compasses we’ve 
got focused on it. We'd be lost for 
fair, then.” 

“That is a possibility, of course.” 
Crane took the light utterance far more 
seriously than did Seaton. “Indeed, if 
the two time rates are sufficiently 
different, it becomes a_ probability. 
However, there is another matter which 
I think is of more immediate concern. 
It occurred to me, when I saw you take 
that pinch of tobacco without opening 
the tin, that everywhere we have gone, 
even in intergalactic space, we have 
found life, some friendly, some in- 
imical. There is no real reason to 
suppose that hyperspace is devoid of 
animate and intelligent life.” 

“Oh, Martin!” Margaret shuddered. 
“Life! Here? In this horrible, this 
utterly impossible place?” 

“Certainly, dearest,” he replied 
gravely. “It all goes back to the con- 
versation we had long ago, during the 
first trip of the old Skylark. Remem- 


ber? Life need not be comprehensible 
to us to exist—compared to what we do 


not know and what we can never 
either know or understand, our knowl- 
edge is infinitesimal.” 

She did not reply and he spoke again 
to Seaton : 

“It would seem to be almost a cer- 
tainty that four-dimensional life does 
in fact exist. Postulating its existence, 
the possibility of an encounter cannot 
be denied. Such beings could of course 
enter this vessel as easily as your 
fingers entered that tobacco can. The 
point of these remarks is this—would 
we not be at a serious disadvantage? 
Would they not have fourth-dimensional 
shields or walls about which we three- 
dimensional intelligences would know 
nothing ?” 

“Sweet spirits of niter!’’ Seaton ex- 
claimed. “Never thought of that at 
all, Mart. Don’t see how they could 
—and yet it does stand to reason that 


they’d have some way of locking up 
their horses so they couldn’t run away, 
or so that nobody else could steai them. 
We'll have to do a job of thinking on 
that, big fellow, and we’d better start 
right now. Come on—let’s get busy!” 

Then for what seemed hours the two 
scientists devoted the power of their 
combined intellects to the problem of 
an adequate fourth-dimensional defense, 
only and endlessly to find themselves 
butting helplessly against a blank wall. 

Baffled, they drifted on through the 
unknowable reaches of hyperspace. All 
they knew of time was that it was hope- 
lessly distorted; of space that it was 
hideously umrecognizable; of matter 
that it obeyed no familiar laws. They 
drifted, and drifted—futilely, timelessly, 
aimlessly, endlessly—— 


IX. 


WHEN Skylark Three left Norlamin 
in pursuit of the fleeing vessel of 
Ravindau, the Fenachrone scientist, the 
occasion had been made an event of 
world-wide interest. From their tasks 
everywhere had come the mental 
laborers to that stupendous event. To 
it had come also, practically en masse, 
the “youngsters” from the Country of 
Youth; and even those who, their life 
work done, had betaken themselves to 
the placid Nirvana of the Country of 
Age returned briefly to the Country of 
Study to speed upon its epoch-making 
way that stupendous messenger of 
civilization. 

But in sharp contrast to the throngs 
of Norlaminians who had witnessed the 
take-off of Three, Rovol alone was 
present when DuQuesne and Loring 
wafted themselves into the control room 
of its gigantic counterpart. DuQuesne 
had been in a hurry, and in the driving 
urge of his haste to go to the rescue 
of his “friend” Seaton he had so com- 
pletely occupied the mind of Rovol that 
that aged scientist had had no time to 
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do anything except transfer to the brain 
of the Terrestrial pirate the knowledge 
which he would so soon require. 

Of the real reason for this overween- 
ing haste, however, Rovol had not had 
the slightest inkling. DuQuesne well 
knew what the ancient physicist did not 
even suspect—that if any one of several 
Norlaminians, particularly one Drasnik, 
First of Psychology, should become in- 
formed of the proposed flight, that 
flight would not take place. For Dras- 
nik, that profound student of the mind, 
would not be satisfied with DuQuesne’s 
story without a thorough mental exam- 
ination—an examination which, Du- 
Quesne well knew, he could not pass. 
Therefore Rovol alone saw them off, 
but what he lacked in numbers he made 
up in sincerity. 

“T am very sorry that the exigencies 
of the situation did not permit a more 
seemly leave-taking,” he said in parting, 
“but I can assure you of the cooperation 
of every one of us whose brain can be 
of any use. We shall watch you, and 
shall aid you in any way we can.” 

“Farewell to you, Rovol, my friend 
and my benefactor, and to all Nor- 
lamin,” DuQuesne replied solemnly. “I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for everything you have done for us 
and for Seaton, and for what you may 
yet be called upon to do for all of us.” 

He touched a stud and in each of the 
many skins of the great cruiser a heavy 
door drove silently shut, establishing a 
manifold seal. 

His hand moved over the controls, 
and the gigantic vessel tilted slowly 
upward until her narrow prow pointed 
almost directly into the zenith. Then, 
easily as a wafted feather, the unim- 
aginable mass of the immense cruiser 
of space floated upward with gradually 
‘increasing velocity. Faster and faster 
she flew, out beyond measurable atmo- 
spheric pressure, out beyond the outer- 
most limits of the Green System, 
swinging slowly into a right line 


toward the point in space where Seaton, 
his companions, and both their space 
ships had disappeared. 

On and on she drove, now at high 
acceleration ; the stars, so widely spaced 
at first, crowding closer and closer to- 
gether as her speed, long since incom- 
prehensible to any finite mind, mounted 
to a value almost incalculable. Past 
the system of the Fenachrone she 
hurtled; past the last outlying fringe 
of stars of our Galaxy; on and on into 
the unexplored, awesome depths of free 
and absolute space. 

Behind her the vast assemblage of 
stars comprising our island universe 
dwindled to a huge, flaming lens, to a 
small but bright lenticular nebula, and 
finally to a mere point of luminosity. 

For days communication with Rovol 
had been difficult, since as the limit of 
projection was approached it became 
impossible for the most powerful forces 
at Rovol’s command to hold a projec- 
tion upon the flying vessel. In order to 
communicate, Rovol had to send out 
a transmitting and receiving projection. 

As the distance grew still greater, 
DuQuesne had done the same thing. 
Now it was becoming evident, by the 
wavering and fading of the signals, 
that even the two projections, reaching 
out toward each other though they were, 
would soon be out of touch, and 
DuQuesne sent out his last message: 

“There is no use in trying to keep in 
communication any longer, as our beams 
are falling apart fast. I am on negative 
acceleration now, of an amount calcu- 
lated to bring us down to maneuvering 
velocity at the point to which the inertia 
of Skylark Two would have carried 
her, without power, at the time when we 
shall arrive there. Please keep a 
listening post established out this way 
as far as you can, and I will try to 
reach it if I find out anything. If I 
fail—good-by !” 

“The poor, dumb cluck!” DuQuesne 
sneered as he shut off his sender and 
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turned to Loring. “That was so easy 
that it was a shame to take it, but we’re 
certainly set to go now.” 

“T’'ll say so!” Loring agreed enthusi- 
astically. “That was a nice touch, chief, 
telling him to keep a lookout out here. 
He'll do it with forces, of course, not 
in person ; but at that it’ll keep him from 
thinking about the Earth until you're 
all set.” 

“You've got the idea, Doll. If they 
had any suspicion at all that we were 
heading back for the Earth they could 
block us yet, easily enough; but if we 
can get back inside the Solar System 
before they smell a rat it will be too 
late for them to do anything.” 

He rotated his ship through an angle 
of ninety degrees upon her longitudinal 
axis and applied enough downward 
acceleration to swing her around in 
such an immense circle that she would 
approach the Galaxy from the side 
opposite to that from which she had 
left it. 


THEN, DURING days that length- 
ened into weeks and months of dull and 
monotonous flight, the two men occu- 
pied themselves, each in his own 
individual fashion. There was no 
piloting to do and no need of vigilance, 
for space to a distance of untold billions 
of miles was absolutely and utterly 
empty. 

Loring, unemotional and incurious, 
performed what simple routine house- 
keeping there was to do, ate, slept, and 
smoked. During the remainder. of the 
time he simply sat still, stolidly doing 
nothing whatever until the time should 
come when DuQuesne would tell him to 
perform some specific act. 

DuQuesne, on the other hand, 
dynamic and energetic to his ultimate 
fiber, found not a single idle moment. 
His newly acquired knowledge was so 
vast that he needs must explore and 
catalogue his own brain, to be sure that 
he would be able instantly to call upon 
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whatever infinitesimal portion of it 
might be needed in some emergency. 

The fifth-order projector, with its 
almost infinitely complicated keyboard, 
must needs be studied until its every 
possible resource of integration, per- 
mutation, and combination held from 
him no more secrets than does his con- 
sole from a master of the pipe organ. 
Thus it was that the Galaxy loomed 
ahead, a stupendous lens of flame, 
before DuQuesne had really realized 
that the long voyage was almost over. 

To his present mentality, working 
with his newly acquired fifth-order 
projector, the task of locating our Solar 
System was but the work of a moment; 
and to the power and speed of his new 
space ship the distance from the 
Galaxy's edge to the Earth was merely 
a longish jaunt. 

When they approached the Earth it 
appeared as a softly shining, greenish 
half moon. With fleecy wisps of cloud 


obscuring its surface here and there, 
with gleaming ice caps making of its 


poles two brilliant areas of white, it 
presented an arrestingly beautiful spec- 
tacle indeed; but DuQuesne was not 
interested in beauty. Driving down 
from the empty reaches of space north 
of the ecliptic, he observed that Wash- 
ington was in the morning zone, and 
soon his great vessel was poised motion- 
less, invisibly high above the city. 

His first act was to throw out an 
ultra-powered detector screen, with 
automatic trips and tighteners, around 
the entire Solar System; out far beyond 
the outermost point of the orbit of 
Pluto. Its every part remained unre- 
sponsive. No foreign radiation was 
present in all that vast volume of space, 
and DuQuesne turned to his henchman 
with cold satisfaction stamped upon his 
every hard lineament. 

“No interference at all, Doll. No 
ships, no projections, no spy rays, 
nothing,” he said. “I can really get to 
work now. I won't be needing you for 
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a while, and I imagine that, after being 
out in space so long, you would like to 
circulate around with the boys and girls 
for a couple of weeks or so. How are 
you fixed for money?” 

“Well, chief, I could do with a small 
binge and a few nights out among ’em, 
if it’s all right with you,” Loring ad- 
mitted. “As for money, I’ve got only 
a couple of hundred on me, but I can 
get some at the office—we’re quite a 
few pay days behind, you know.” 

“Never mind about going to the office. 
I don’t know exactly how well Brook- 
ings is going to like some of the things 
I’m going to tell him, and you’re work- 
ing for me, you know, not for the 
office. I’ve got plenty. MHere’s five 
thousand, and you can have three weeks 
to spend it in. Three weeks from to- 
day I’ll call you on your wireless phone 
and tell you what to do. Until then, do 
as you please. Where do you want me 
to set you down? Perhaps the Perkins 
roof will be clear at this hour.” 

“Good as any. Thanks, chief,’ and 
without even a glance to assure himself 
that DuQuesne was at the controls 
Loring made his way through the mani- 
fold airlocks and calmly stepped out into 
ten thousand feet of empty air. 


DUQUESNE caught the falling man 
neatly with an attractor beam and low- 
ered him gently to the now-deserted 
roof of the Perkins Café—that famous 
restaurant which had been planned and 
was maintained by the World Steel 
Corporation as a blind for its under- 


ground activities. He then seated him- 
self at his console and drove his 
projection down into the innermost 
private office of World Steel. He did 
not at first thicken the pattern into 
visibility, but remained invisible, study- 
ing Brookings, now president of that 
industrial octopus, the World Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The magnate was seated as of yore 
in a comfortably padded chair at his 


massive and ornate desk, the focus and 
the center of a maze of secret private 
communication bands and even more 
secret private wires. For Steel was a 
growing octopus and its voraciously 
insatiable maw must be fed. 

Brookings had but one motto, one 
tenet—get it. By fair play at times, 
although this method was employed but 
seldom; by bribery, corruption, and 
sabotage as the usual thing; by murder, 
arson, mayhem, and all other known 
forces of foul play if necessary or 
desirable—Steel got it. 

To be found out was the only sin, 
and that was usually only venial instead 
of cardinal; for it was because of that 
sometimes unavoidable contingency that 
Steel not only retained the shrewdest 
legal minds in the world, but also 
wielded certain subterranean forces 
sufficiently powerful to sway even sup- 
posedly incorruptible courts of justice. 

Occasionally, of course, the sin was 
cardinal ; the transgression irremediable: 
the court unreachable. In that case the 
octopus lost a very minor tentacle; but 
the men really guilty had never been 
brought to book. 

Into the center of this web, then, 
DuQuesne drove his projection and 
listened. For a whole long week he 
kept at Brookings’ elbow, day and 
night. He listened and spied, studied 
and planned, until his now gigantic men- 
tality not only had grasped every detail 
of everything that had developed during 
his long absence and of everything that 
was then going on, but also had planned 
meticulously the course which he would 
pursue. Then, late one afternoon, he 
cut in his audio and spoke. 

“I knew of course that you would try 
to double-cross me, Brookings, but even 
I had no idea that you would make such 
an utter fool of yourself as you have.” 

As he heard the sneering, cutting 
tone of the scientist’s well-remembered 
voice, the magnate seemed to shrink 
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visibly; his face turning a pasty gray 
as the blood receded from it. 

“DuQuesne!” he gasped. 
are you?” 

“I’m right. beside you, and I have 
been for over a week.” DuQuesne 
thickened his image to full visibility and 
grinned sardonically as the man at the 
desk reached hesitantly toward a button. 
“Go ahead and push it—and see what 
happens. Surely even you are not 
dumb enough to suppose that a man 
with my brain—even the brain I had 
when I left here—would take any 
chances with such a rat as you have 
always shown yourself to be?” 

Brookings sank back into his chair, 
shaking visibly. “What are you, any- 
way? You look like DuQuesne, and 
yet-——” His voice died away. 

“That’s better, Brookings. Don’t 
ever start anything that you can’t finish. 
You are and always were a physical 
coward. You’re one of the world’s best 
at bossing dirty work from a distance, 
but as soon as it gets close to you you 
fold up like an accordion. 

“As to what this is that I am talking 
and seeing from, it is technically known 
as a projection. You don’t know enough 
to understand it even if I should try to 
explain it to you, which I have no in- 
tention of doing. It’s enough for you 
to know that it is something that has all 
the advantages of an appearance in 
person, and none of the disadvantages. 
None of them—remember that word. 

“Now I'll get down to business. 
When I left here I told you to hold 
your cockeyed ideas in check—that I 
would be back in less than five years, 
with enough stuff to do things in a big 
way. You didn’t wait five days, but 
started right in with your pussyfooting 
and gumshoeing around, with the usual 
result—instead of cleaning up the mess, 
you made it messier than ever. You 
see, I’ve got all the dope on you—I even 
know that you were going to try to 
gyp me out of my back pay.” 


““Where— 


“Oh, no, doctor; you are mistaken, 
really,” Brookings assured him. He was 
fast regaining his usual poise, and his 
mind was again functioning in its 
wonted devious fashion. “We have 
really been trying to carry on until you 
got back, exactly as you told us to. And 
your salary has been continued in full, 
of course—you can draw it all at any 
time.” 

“IT know I can, in spite of you. How- 
ever, I am no longer interested in 
money. I never cared for it except for 
the power it gave, and I have brought 
back with me power far beyond that 
of money. Also I have learned that 
knowledge is even greater than power. 
I have also learned, too, however, that 
in order to increase my present knowl- 
edge—yes, even to protect that which 
I already have—I shall soon need a 
supply of energy a million times greater 
than the present peak output of all the 
generators of Earth. As a first step 
in my project I am taking control of 
Steel right now, and I am going to do 
things the way they should be done.” 

“But you can’t do that, doctor!” pro- 
tested Brookings volubly. “We will 
give you anything you ask, of course, 
but-——” 

“But nothing!” interrupted Du- 
quesne. “I’m not asking a thing of 
you, Brookings—I’m telling you!” 

“You think you are!” Brookings, 
goaded to action at last, pressed a button 
savagely, while DuQuesne looked on in 
calm contempt. 


BEHIND the desk, ports flashed 
open and rifles roared thunderously in 


the confined space. Heavy bullets tore 
through the peculiar substance of the 
projection and smashed into the plas- 
tered wall behind it, but DuQuesne’s 
contemptuous grin did not change. He 
moved slowly forward, hands outthrust. 
Brookings screamed once—a scream that 
died away to a gurgle as fingers of 


tremendous strength closed about his 
flabby neck. 

There had been four riflemen on 
guard. Two of them threw down their 
guns and fled in panic, amazed and 
terrified at the failure of their bullets 
to take effect. Those guards died in 
their tracks as they ran. The other 
two rushed upon DuQuesne_ with 
weapons clubbed. But steel barrel and 
wooden stock alike rebounded harm- 
lessly from that pattern of force, 
fiercely driven knives penetrated it but 
left no wound, and the utmost strength 
of the two brawny men could not even 
shift the position of the weird being’s 
inhumanly powerful fingers upon the 
throat of their employer. Therefore 
they stopped their fruitless attempts at 
a rescue and stood, dumfounded. 

“Good work, boys,” DuQuesne com- 
mended. “You've got nerve—that’s 
why I didn’t bump you off. You can 
keep on guarding this idiot here after 
I get done teaching him a thing or two. 
As for you, Brookings,” he continued, 
loosening his grip sufficiently so that his 
victim could retain consciousness, “I 
let you try that to show you the real 
meaning of futility. I told you par- 
ticularly to remember that this pro- 
jection has none of the disadvantages 
of a personal appearance, but appar- 
ently you didn’t have enough brain 
power to grasp the thought. Now, are 
you going to work with me the way I 
want you to or not?” 

“Yes, yes—I’ll do anything you say,” 
Brookings promised. 

“All right, then.” DuQuesne re- 
sumed his former position in front of 
the desk. “You are wondering why I 
didn’t finish choking you to death, since 
you know that I am not at all squeamish 
about such things. [I'll tell you. I 


didn’t kill you because I may be able 
to use you. I am going to make World 
Steel the real government of the Earth, 
and its president will therefore be 
dictator of the world. I do not want 
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the job myself because I will be too 
busy extending and consolidating my 
authority, and with other things, to 
bother about the details of governing 
the planet. As I have said before, you 
are probably the best manager alive 
to-day; but when it comes to formulat- 
ing policies you’re a complete bust. I 
am giving you the job of world dictator 
under one condition—that you run it 
exactly as I tell you to.” 


“Ah, a wonderful opportunity, doc- 
tor! I assure you that r 

“Just a minute, Brookings! I can 
read your mind like an open book. You 
are still thinking that you can slip one 
over on me. Know now, once and for 
all, that it can’t be done. I am keeping 
on you continuously automatic devices 
that are recording every order that you 
give, every message that you receive or 
send, and every thought that you think. 
The first time that you try any more 
of your funny work on me I will come 
back here and finish up the job I 
started a few minutes ago. Play along 
with me and you can run the Earth as 
you please, subject only to my direction 
in broad matters of policy; try to 
double-cross me and you pass out of 
the picture. Get me?” 

“TI understand you thoroughly.” 
Brookings’ agile mind flashed over the 
possibilities of DuQuesne’s stupendous 
plan. His eyes sparkled as he thought 
of his own place in that plan, and he 
became his usual blandly alert self. 
“As world dictator, I would of course 
be in a higher place than any that 
World Steel, as at present organized, 
could possibly offer. Therefore I will 
be glad to accept your offer, without 
reservations. Now, if you will go ahead 
and give me an outline of what you 
propose. I will admit that I did harbor 
a few mental reservations at first, but 
you have convinced me that you actually 
can deliver the goods.” 

“That’s better. I will show you very 
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shortly whether I can deliver. I have 
prepared full plans for the rebuilding 
of all our stations and Seaton’s into my 
new type of power plant for the erec- 
tion of a new plant at every strategic 
point throughout the world, and for 
interlocking all these stations into one 
system. Here they are.” A _ bound 
volume of data and a mass of blue 
prints materialized in the air and 
dropped upon the desk. “As soon as I 
have gone you can call in the chiefs 
of the engineering staff and put them 
to work.” 

“T perceive what seem to me to be 
obstacles,” Brookings remarked, after 
his practiced eye had run over the sa- 
lient points of the project and he had 
leafed over the pile of blue prints. “We 
have not been able to do anything with 
Seaton’s plants because of their enor- 
mous reserves of power, and his number 
one plant is to be the key station of our 
new network. Also, there simply are 
not men enough to do this work. These 
are slack times, I know, but even if 
we could get every unemployed man we 
still would not have enough. And, by 
the way, what became of Seaton? He 
apparently has not been around for 
some time.” 

“You needn’t worry about Seaton’s 
plants—I’ll line them up for you my- 
self. As for Seaton, he was chased 
into the fourth dimension. He hasn’t 
got back yet, and he probably won’t; as 
I will explain to his crowd when I take 
them over. As for men, we shall have 
the combined personnel of all the 
armies and navies of the world. You 
think that even that force won't be 
enough, but it will. As you go over 
those plans in detail, you will see that 
by the proper use of dirigible forces we 
shall have plenty of man power.” 

“How do you intend to subdue the 
armies and navies of the world?” 


“It would take too long to go into 


‘detail. Turn on that radio there and 
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listen, however, and you'll get it all— 
in fact, being on the inside, you'll be 
able to do a lot of reading between the 
lines that no one else will. Also, what 
I am going to do next will settle the 
doubt that is still in your mind as to 
whether I’ve really got the stuff.” 


THE PROJECTION vanished, and 
in a few minutes every radio receiving 
set throughout the world burst into sten- 
torian voice. DuQuesne was _ broad- 
casting simultaneously upon every 
channel from five meters to five thou- 
sand, using a wave of such tremendous 
power that even  two-million-watt 
stations were smothered at the very 
bases of their own transmitting towers. 

“People of Earth, attention!” the 
speakers blared. “I am speaking for 
the World Steel Corporation. From 
this time on the governments of all 
nations of the Earth will be advised and 
guided by the World Steel Corporation. 
For a long time I have sought some 
method of doing away with the stupidi- 
ties of the present national govern- 
ments. I have studied the possibilities 
of doing away with war and _ its 
attendant horrors. I have considered 
all feasible methods of correcting your 
present economic system, under which 
you have had constantly recurring 
cycles of boom and panic. 

“Most of you have thought for years 
that something should be done about 
all these things. You are not only 
unorganized, however; you are and al- 
ways have been racially distrustful and 
hence easily exploited by every self- 
seeking demagogue who has arisen to 
proclaim the dawn of a new day. Thus 
you have been able to do nothing to 
improve world conditions. 

“It was not difficult to solve the 
problem of the welfare of mankind. It 
was quite another matter, however, to 
find a way of enforcing that solution. 
At last I have found it. I have de- 
veloped a power sufficiently great to 
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compel world-wide disarmament and to 
inaugurate productive employment of 
ail men now bearing arms, as well as 
all persons now unemployed, at shorter 
hours and larger wages than any here- 
tofore known. I have also developed 
means whereby I can trace with absolute 
certainty the perpetrators of any known 
crime, past or present; and I have both 
the power and the will to deal sum- 
marily with habitual criminals. 

“The revolution which I am accom- 
plishing will harm no one_ except 
parasites upon the body politic. Na- 
tional boundaries and customs shall 
remain as they now are. Governments 
will be overruled only when and as they 
impede the progress of civilization. 
War, however, will not be tolerated. I 
shall prevent it, not by killing the 
soldiers who would do the actual fight- 
ing, but by putting out of existence 
every person who attempts to foment 
strife. Those schemers I shall kill 
without mercy, long before their plans 
shall have matured. 

“Trade shall be encouraged, and 
industry. Prosperity shall be world- 
wide and continuous, because of the 
high level of employment and remun- 
eration. I do not ask you to believe 
all this, I am merely telling you. Wait 
and see—it will come true in less than 
thirty days. 

“T shall now demonstrate my power 
by rendering the navy of the United 
States helpless, without taking a single 
life. I am now poised low over the 
city of Washington. I invite the 
Seventieth Bombing Squadron, which I 
see has already taken to the air, to drop 
their heaviest bombs upon me. I shall 
move out over the Potomac, so that the 
fragments will do no damage, and I 
shall not retaliate. I could wipe out 
that squadron without effort, but I 
have no desire to destroy brave men 
who are only obeying blindly the dic- 
tates of an outworn system.” 


THE SPACE SHIP, which had ex- 
tended across the city from Chevy 
Chase to Anacostia, moved out over the 
river, followed by the relatively tiny 
bombers. After a time the entire 
countryside was shaken by the detona- 
tions of the world’s heaviest projectiles, 
but DuQuesne’s cold, clear voice went 
on: 

“The bombers have done their best, 
but they have not even marred the outer 
plating of my ship. I will now show 
you what I can do if I should decide 
to do it. There is an obsolete battle- 
ship anchored off the Cape, which was 
to have been sunk by naval gunfire. I 
direct a force upon it—it is gone; 
volatilized almost instantly. 


“T am now over Sandy Hook. I am 
not destroying the coast-defense guns, 
as I cannot de so without killing men. 
Therefore I am simply uprooting them 
and am depositing them gently upon 
the mud flats of the Mississippi River, 
at St. Louis, Missouri. Now I am 
sending out a force to each armed vessel 
of the United States navy, wheresoever 
situated upon the face of the globe. 

“At such speed as is compatible with 
the safety of the personnel, I am trans- 
porting those vessels through the air 
toward Salt Lake City, Utah. To 
morrow morning every unit of the 
American navy will float in Great Salt 
Lake. If you do not believe that I am 
doing this, read in your own newspaper 
to-morrow that I have done it. 

“To-morrow I shall treat similarly 
the navies of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and the other maritime 
nations. I shall deal then with the 
naval bases of the world and with the 
military forces and their fortifications. 

“T have already taken steps to abate 
the nuisance of certain widely known 
criminals and racketeers who have been 
conducting, quite openly and flagrantly, 
a reign of terror for profit. Seven of 
those men have already died, and ten 
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more are to die to-night. Your homes 
shall be safe from the kidnaper; your 
businesses shall be safe from the ex- 
tortioner and his skulking aid, the 
dynamiter. 

“In conclusion, I tell you that the 
often-promised new era is here; not in 
words, but in actuality. Good-by until 
to-morrow.” 

DuQuesne flashed his projection 
down into Brookings’ office. “Well, 
Brookings, that’s the start. You under- 
stand now what I am going to do, and 
you know that I can do it.” 

“Yes. You undoubtedly have im- 
mense power, and you have taken 
exactly the right course to give us the 
support of a great number of people 
who would ordinarily be bitterly op- 
posed to anything we do. But that talk 
of wiping out gangsters and racketeers 
sounded funny, coming from you.” 

“Why should it? We are now be- 
yond that stage. And, while public 
opinion is not absolutely necessary to 
our success it is always a potent force. 
No program of despotism, however 
benevolent, can expect to be welcomed 
unanimously; but the course I have 
outlined will at least divide the 
opposition.” 

DuQuesne cut off his forces and sat 
back at the controls, relaxed, his black 
eyes staring into infinity. Earth was 
his, to do with as he wished; and he 
would soon have it so armed that he 
could hold it against the universe. 
Master of Earth! His highest ambition 
had been attained—or had it? The 
world, after all, was smai'—merely a 
mote in space. Why not be master of 
the entire Galaxy? There was Nor- 
lamin to be considered, of course 

Norlamin ! 


Norlamin would not like the idea and 
would have to be pacified. 

As soon as he got the Earth straight- 
ened out he would have to see what 
could be done about Norlamin. 


X. 


“DICK!” Dorothy shrieked, flash- 
ing to Seaton’s side; and, abandoning 
his fruitless speculations, he turned to 
confront two indescribable, yet vaguely 
recognizable, entities who had floated 
effortlessly into the control room of the 
Skylark. Large they were, and black 
—a dull, lusterless black—and each was 
possessed of four huge, bright lenses 
which apparently were eyes. “Dick! 
What are they, anyway ?” 

“Life, probably ; the intelligent, four- 
dimensional life that Mart fully ex- 
pected to find here,” Seaton answered. 
“T’'ll see if I can’t send them a thought.” 

Staring directly into those expres- 
sionless lenses the man sent out wave 
after wave of friendly thought, without 
result or reaction. He then turned on 


the power of the mechanical educator 
and donned a headset, extending an- 
other toward one of the weird visitors 
and indicating as clearly as he could 
by signs that it was to be placed back 


of the outlandish eyes. Nothing hap- 
pened, however, and Seaton snatched 
off the useless phones. 

“Might have known they wouldn’t 
work!” he snorted. “Electricity! Too 
slow—and those tubes probably’ won’t 
be hot in less than ten years of this 
hypertime, besides. Probably wouldn’t 
have been any good, anyway—their 
minds would of course be _ four- 
dimensional, and ours most distinctly 
are not. There may be some point— 
or rather, plane—of contact between 
their minds and ours, but I doubt it. 
They don’t act warlike, though; we'll 
simply watch them a while and see what 
they do.” 

But if, as Seaton had said, the in- 
truders did not seem inimical, neither 
were they friendly. If any emotion 
at all affected them, it was apparently 
nothing more nor less than curiosity. 
They floated about, gliding here and 
there, their great eyes now close to this 
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article, now that; until at last they 
floated past the arenak wall of the 
spherical space ship and disappeared. 

Seaton turned quickly to his wife, 
ready to minister again to overstrained 
nerves, but much to his surprise he 
found Dorothy calm and _ intensely 
interested. 

“Funny-looking things, weren’t they, 
Dick?” she asked animatedly. “They 
looked just like highly magnified chess 
knights with four hands; or like those 
funny little sea horses they have in the 
aquarium, only on a larger scale. Were 
those propellers they had instead of tails 
natural or artificial—could you tell?” 

“Huh? What’re you talking about? 
I didn’t see any such details as that!” 
Seaton exclaimed. 

“T couldn’t, either, really,’ Dorothy 
explained, “until after I found out how 
to look at them. I don’t know whether 
my method would appeal to a strictly 
scientific mind or not. I can’t under- 
stand any of this fourth-dimensional, 
mathematical stuff of yours and 
Martin’s, anyway, so when I want to 
see anything out here I just pretend 
that the fourth dimension isn’t there at 
all. I just look at what you call the 
three-dimensional surface and it looks 
all right. When I look at you that way, 
for instance, you look like my own 
Dick, instead of like a cubist’s four- 
dimensional nightmare.” 

“You have hit it, Dorothy.” Crane 
had been visualizing four-dimensional 
objects as three-dimensional while she 
was speaking. “That is probably the 
only way in which we can really per- 
ceive hyperthings at all.” 

“Tt does work, at that!” Seaton ex- 
claimed.. “Congratulations, Dot ; you’ve 
made a contribution to science—but 
say, what’s coming off now? We’re 
going somewhere.” 


FOR THE Skylark, which had been 
floating freely in. space—a motion which 
the senses of the wanderers had long 
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since ceased to interpret as a sensation 
of falling—had been given an accelera- 
tion. Only a slight acceleration, barely 
enough to make the floor of the control 
room seem “down,” but any accelera- 
tion at all in such circumstances was to 
the scientists cause for grave concern. 

“Nongravitational, of course, or we 
couldn’t feel. it—it’d affect everything 
about the ship alike. What’s the an- 
swer, Mart, if any?” Seaton demanded, 
“Suppose that they’ve taken hold of us 
with a tractor ray and are taking us 
for a ride?” 

“It would appear that way. I 
wonder if the visiplates are still 
practical?” Crane moved over to 
number one visiplate and turned it in 
every direction. Nothing was visible 
in the abysmal, all-engulfing, almost 
palpable darkness of the absolute black 
outside the hull of the vessel. 

“Tt wouldn’t work, hardly,” Seaton 
commented. “Look at our time here— 
we must be ’way beyond light. I doubt 
if we could see anything, even if we 
had a sixth-order projector—which of 
course we haven't.” 

“But how about our light inside here, 
then?” asked Margaret. “The lamps 
are burning, and we can see things.” 

“T don’t know, Peg,” Seaton replied. 
“All this stuff is way past me. Maybe 
it’s because the lights are traveling 
with us—no, that’s out. Probably, as 
I intimated before, we aren’t secing 
things at all—just feeling them, some 
way or other. That must be it, I think 
—it’s sure that the light-waves from 
those lamps are almost perfectly sta- 
tionary, as far as we’re concerned.” 

“Oh, there’s something!” Dorothy 
called. She had remained at the visi- 
plate, staring into the impenetrable 
darkness. “See, it just flashed on! 
We're falling toward ground of some 
kind. It doesn’t look like any planet I 


“ever saw before, either—it’s perfectly 


endless and it’s perfectly flat.” 
The others rushed to the plates and 
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Saw that the hypermen did indeed somewhat resemble overgrown sea horses. 
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saw, instead of the utter blackness of a 
moment before, an infinite expanse of 
level, uncurving hyperland. Though so 
distant from it that any planetary curva- 
ture should have been evident, they 
could perceive no such curvature. Flat 
that land was, and sunless, but appar- 
ently self-luminous; glowing with a 
strong, somewhat hazy, violet light. 
And now they could also see the craft 
which had been towing them. It was 
a lozenge-shaped affair, glowing fiercely 
with the peculiarly livid “light” of the 
hyperplanet ; and was now apparently 
exerting its maximum tractive effort in 
a vain attempt to hold the prodigious 
mass of Skylark Two against the seem- 
ingly slight force of gravitation. 

“Must be some kind of hyperlight 
that we’re seeing by,” Seaton cogitated. 
“Must be sixth or seventh-order veloc- 
ity, at least, or we’d be——” 

“Never mind the light or our seeing 
things!” Dorothy interrupted. “We are 
falling, and we shall probably hit hard. 
Can’t you do something about it?” 

“Afraid not, Kitten.” He grinned at 
her. “But I'll try it Nope, every- 
thing’s dead. No power, no control, 
no nothing, and there won’t be until 
we snap back where we belong. But 
don’t worry about a crash. Even if 
that ground is solid enough to crash 
us, and I don’t think it is, everything 
out here, including gravity, seems to be 
so feeble that it won’t hurt us any.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking 
when the Skylark struck—or, rather, 
floated gently downward into the 
ground. For, slight as was the force 
of gravitation, and partially counter- 
acted as well by the pull of the towing 
vessel, the arenak globe did not even 
pause as it encountered the apparently 
solid rock of the planet’s surface. That 
rock billowed away upon all sides as 
the Skylark sank into it and through it, 
to come to a halt only after her mass 
had driven a vertical, smooth-sided well 
some hundreds of feet in depth. 


Even though the Osnomian metal had 
been rendered much less dense than 
normal by its extrusion and expansion 
into the fourth dimension, yet it was 
still so much denser than the unknown 
material of the hyperplanet that it sank 
into that planet’s rocky soil as a bullet 
sinks into thick jelly. 

“Well, that’s that!” Seaton declared. 
“Thinness and tenuosity, as well as 
feebleness, seem to be characteristics of 
this hypermaterial. Now we'll camp 
here peacefully for a while. Before 
they succeed in digging us out—if they 
try it, which they probably will—we’ll 
be gone.” 


AGAIN, however, the venturesome 
and impetuous chemist was wrong. 
Feeble the hypermen were, and tenuous, 
but their curiosity was whetted even 
sharper than before. Derricks were 
rigged, and slings; but even before the 
task of hoisting the Skylark to the 
surface of the planet was begun, two 
of the peculiar denizens of the hyper- 
world were swimming down through 
the atmosphere of the four-dimensional 
well at whose bottom the Earth vessel 
lay. Past the arenak wall of the cruiser 
they dropped, and into the control room 
they floated. 

“But I do not understand it at all, 
Dick,” Crane had been arguing. 
“Postulating the existence of a three- 
dimensional object in four-dimensional 
space, a four-dimensional being could 
of course enter it at will, as your 
fingers entered that tobacco can. But 
since all objects here are in fact and of 
necessity four-dimensional, that condi- 
tion alone should bar any such proceed- 
ing. Therefore, since you actually did 
take the contents out of that can without 
opening it, and since our recent visitors 
actually did enter and leave our vessel 
at will, I can only conclude that we 
must still be essentially three-dimen- 
sional in nature, even though constrained 
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temporarily to occupy four-dimensional 
space.” 

“Say, Mart, that’s a thought! You’re 
still the champion ground-and-lofty 
thinker of the universe, aren’t you? 
That explains a lot of things I’ve been 
worrying myself black in the face about. 
I think I can explain it, too, by analogy. 
Imagine a two-dimensional man, one 
centimeter wide and ten or twelve 
centimeters long; the typical flatlander 
of the classical dimensional explana- 
tions. There he is, in a plane, happy as 
a clam and perfectly at home. Then 
some force takes him by one end and 
rolls him up into a spiral, or sort of 
semisolid cylinder, one centimeter long. 
He won’t know what to make of it, 
but in reality he’ll be a two-dimensional 
man occupying three-dimensional space. 

“Now imagine further that we can 
see him, which of course is a pretty 
tall order, but necessary since this is a 
very rough analogy. We _ wouldn't 
know what to make of him, either, 
would we? Doesn't that square up 
with what we’re going through now? 
We'd think that such a thing was quite 
a curiosity and want to find out about 
it, wouldn’t we? That, I think, ex- 
plains the whole thing, both our sensa- 
tions and the actions of those sea 
horses—huh! Here they are again. 
Welcome to our city, strangers!” 

But the intruders made no sign of 
understanding the message. They did 
not, could not, understand. 


The human beings, now 


using 
Dorothy’s happily discovered method of 


dimensional reduction, saw that the 
hypermen did indeed somewhat resemble 
overgrown sea horses—the hippoca:npus 
of Earthly zoodlogy—but sea horses 
each equipped with a writhing, spinning, 
air-propeller tail and with four long 
and sinuous arms, terminating in many 
dexterous and prehensile fingers. 

Each of those hands held a grappling 
trident; a peculiar, four-dimensional 
hyperforceps whose insulated, inter- 


locking teeth were apparently electrodes 
—conductors of some hyperequivalent 
of our Earthly electricity. With un- 
moved, expressionless “faces” the two 
visitors floated about the control room, 
while Seaton and Crane sent out wave 
after wave of friendly thought and 
made signs of friendship in all the 
various pantomimic languages at their 
command. 

“Look out, Mart, they’re coming this 
way! I don’t want to start anything 
hostile, but I don’t particularly like the 
looks of those toad-stabbers of theirs, 
and if they start any funny business 
with them maybe we'd better wring 
their fishy little necks!” 

But there was to he no neck-wringing 
—then. Slight of strength the hypermen 
were, and of but little greater density 
than the thin air through which they 
floated so easily; but they had no need 
of physical strength—then. 

Four tridents shot out, and in a 
monstrously obscure fashion reached 
past clothing, skin, and ribs; seizing 
upon and holding firmly, but painlessly 
and gently, the vital nervous centers of 
the human bodies. Seaton tried to leap 
to the attack, but even his quickness was 
of no avail—even before he moved, a 
wave of intolerable agony surged 
throughout his being, ceasing only and 
completely when he relaxed, relinquish- 
ing his pugnacious attempt. Shiro, 
leaping from the galley with cleaver 
upraised, was similarly impaled and 
similarly subdued. 

Then a hoisting platform appeared, 
and Seaton and Margaret were forced 
to board it. They had no choice; the 
first tensing of the muscles to resist the 
will of the hyperman was quelled 
instantly by a blast of such intolerable 
torture that no human body could 
possibly defy it for even the slightest 
perceptible instant of time. 

“Take it easy, Dot—Mart,” Seaton 
spoke rapidly as the hoist started up- 
ward, “Do whatever they say—no use 
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taking much of that stuff—until Peg 
and I get back. We'll get back, too, 
believe me! They’ll have to take these 
meat hooks out of us sometime, and 
when they do they’ll think a cyclone 
has broken loose.” 


XI. 


RAGING BUT _ impotent, Seaton 
stood motionless beside his friend’s 
wife upon the slowly rising lift; while 
Crane, Dorothy, and Shiro remained in 
the control room of the Skylark. All 
were helpless, incapable alike of mak- 
ing a single movement not authorized 
by their grotesque captors. Feeble the 
hypermen were, as has been said; but 
at the first tensing of a human muscle 
in revolt there shot from the insulated 
teeth of the grappling hypertrident such 
a terrific surge of unbearably poignant 
torture that any thought of resistance 
was out of the question. 

Even Seaton—fighter by instinct 
though he was, and reckless as he was 
and desperate at the thought of being 
separated from his beloved Dorothy— 
had been able to endure only three such 
shocks. The unimaginable anguish of 
the third rebuke, a particularly vicious 
and long-continued wrenching and 
wringing of the most delicate nerve 
centers of his being, had left him limp 
and quivering. He was still furious, 
still bitterly humiliated. His spirit was 
willing, but he was physically unable to 
drive his fiendishly tortured body to 
further acts of rebellion. 

Thus it was that the improvised ele- 
vator of the hypermen carried two 
docile captives as it went past—not 
through—the spherical arenak shell of 
Skylark Two and up the mighty well 
which the vessel had driven in its down- 
ward plunge. The walls of that pit 
were glassily smooth; or, more accur- 
ately, were like slag: as though the 
peculiarly unsubstantial rock of the 
hyperplanet had been actually melted by 
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the force of the cruiser’s descent. easy 
and gradual as the fall had seemed to 
the senses of the Terrestrials. 

It was apparent also that the hyper- 
men were having difficulty in lifting the, 
to them, tremendous weight of the two 
human bodies. The platform would go 
up a few feet, then pause. Up and 
pause, up and pause; again and again. 
But at last they reached the top of the 
well, and, wretched as he was, Seaton 
had to grin when he perceived that they 
were being lifted by a derrick, whose 
overdriven engine, attended though it 
was by a veritable corps of mechanics, 
could lift them only a few feet at a 
time. Coughing and ‘snorting, it ran 
slower and slower until, released from 
the load, it burst again into free motion 
to build up sufficient momentum to lift 
them another foot or so. 

And all about the rim of that forty- 
foot well there were being erected other 
machines. Trusses were rising into the 
air, immense chains were being forged, 
and additional motors were being assem- 
bled. It was apparent that the Skylark 
was to be raised; and it was equally 
evident that to the hypermen that rais- 
ing presented an engineering problem 
of no small magnitude. 

“She'll be right here when we get 
back, Peg, as far as those jaspers are 
concerned,” Seaton informed his com- 
panion. “If they have to slip their 
clutches to lift the weight of just us 
two, they’ll have one sweet job getting 
the old Skylark back up here. They 
haven’t got the slightest idea of what 
they're tackling—they can’t begin to 
pile enough of that kind of machinery 
in this whole part of the country to 
budge her.” 

“You speak as though you were quite 
certain of our returning,” Margaret 
spoke somberly. “I wish that I could 
feel that way.” 

“Sure I’m certain of it,” Seaton 
assured her. “I’ve got it all figured 
out. Nobody can maintain one hundred 


per cent vigilance forever, and as soon 
as | get.back into shape from that last 
twisting they gave me, I'll be fast 
enough to take advantage of the break 
when it comes.” 

“Yes; but suppose it doesn’t come?” 

“It’s bound to come sometime. Tie 
only thing that bothers me is that I 
can’t even guess at when we're due to 
snap back into our own three-dimen- 
sional space. Since we couldn’t detect 
any motion in an ether wave, though, I 
imagine that we'll have lots of time, 
relatively speaking, to get back here be- 
fore the Skylark leaves. Ah! I won- 
dered if they were going to make us 
walk to wherever it is they’re taking 
us, but I see we ride—there comes 
something that must be an_ airship. 
Maybe we can make our break now 
instead of later.” 

But the hyperman did not relax his 
vigilance for an instant as the vast, 
vague bulk of the flier hovered in the 
air beside their elevator. A port opened, 
a short gangplank shot out, and under 
the urge of the punishing trident the 
two human beings stepped aboard. A 
silent flurry ensued among the weird 
crew of the vessel as its huge volume 
sank downward under the unheard-of 
mass of the two captives, but no oppor- 
tunity was afforded for escape—the 
gripping trident did not relax, and at 
last the amazed officers succeeded in 
driving their motors sufficiently to lift 
the prodigious load into the air of the 
hyperplanet. 

“Take a good, long look around, Peg, 
so that you can help find our way 
back,” Seaton directed, and pointed out 
through the peculiarly transparent wall 
of their conveyance. ‘See those three 


peaks over there, the only hills in sight? ~ 


Our course is about twelve or fifteen 
degrees off the line of the right-hand 
two—and there’s something that looks 
like a river down below us. The bend 


there is just about on line—see any- 
thing to mark it by?” 
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“Well, there’s a funny-looking islauid, 
kind of heart-shaped, with a reddish- 
colored spire of rock—see it?” 

“Fine—we ought to be able to recog- 
nize that. Bend, heart-island, red 
obelisk on what we'll call the upstream 
end. Now from here, what? Oh, 
we're turning—going upstream. Fine 
business! Now we'll have to notice 
when and where we leave this river, 
lake, or whatever it is.” 


THEY DID NOT, however, leave 
the course of the water. For hundreds 
of miles, apparently, it was almost per- 
fectly straight, and for hours the air- 
ship of the hypermen bored through the 
air only a few hundred feet above its 
gleaming surface. Faster and faster 
the hypership flew onward, until it be- 
came a whistling, yelling projectile, 
tearing its way at a terrific but con- 
stant velocity through the complaining 
air. 

But while that which was beneath 
them was apparently the fourth dimen- 
sional counterpart of an Earthly canal, 
neither water nor landscape was in any 
sense familiar. No sun was visible, nor 
moon, nor the tiniest twinkling star. 
Where should be the heavens there was 
merely a void of utter, absolute black, 
appalling in its uncompromising pro- 
fundity. Indeed, the Terrestrials would 
have thought themselves blind were it 
not for the forbidding, Luciferean 
vegetation which, self-luminous with a 
ghastly bluish-violet pseudo-light, ex- 
tended outward—flat—in every direc- 
tion to infinity. 

“What’s the matter with it, Dick?” 
demanded Margaret, shivering. “It’s 
horrible, awful, unsettling. Surely any- 
thing that is actually seen must be 
capable of description? But this 23 
Her voice died away. 

“Ordinarily, three-dimensionally, yes ; 
but this, no,” Seaton assured her. 
“Remember that our brains and eyes, 
now really pseudo-fourth-dimensional, 
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are capable of seeing those things as 
they actually are ; but that our entities— 
intelligences—whatever you like—are 
still three-dimensional and can neither 
comprehend nor describe them. We can 
grasp them only very roughly by trans- 
posing them into our own three-dimen- 
sional concepts, and that is a poor 
subterfuge that fails entirely to convey 
even an approximate idea. As for that 
horizon—or lack of it—it simply means 
that this planet is so big that it looks 
flat. Maybe it ts flat in the fourth 
dimension—I don’t know!” 

Both fell silent, staring at the weird 
terrain over which they were being 
borne at such an insane pace. Along its 
right line above that straight water- 
course sped the airship, a shrieking 
arrow ; and to the right of the observers 
and to left of them spread, as far as 
the eye could reach, a flatly unbroken 
expanse of the ghostly, livid, weirdly 
self-luminous vegetation of the unknow- 
able hyperworld. And, slinking, leaping, 
or perchance flying between and among 
the boles and stalks of the rank forest 
growth could be glimpsed fleeting 
monstrous forms of animal life. 

Seaton strained his eyes, trying to see 
them more clearly; but owing to the 
speed of the ship, the rapidity of the 
animal’s movements, the unsatisfactory 
illumination, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of translating at all rapidly 
the incomprehensible four-dimensional 
forms into their three-dimensional 
equivalents, he could not even approxi- 
mate either the size or the appearance 
of the creatures with which he, unarmed 
and defenseless, might have to deal. 

“Can you make any sense out of 
those animals down there, Peg?” Seaton 
demanded. “See, there’s one just 
jumped out of the river and seemed to 
fly into that clump of bamboolike stuff 
there. Get any details?” 

“No. What with the poor light and 
everything being so awful and so dis- 


torted, I can hardly see anything at all. 
Why—what of them?” 

“This of ’em. We're coming back 
this way, and we may have to come on 
foot. I'll try to steal a ship, of course, 
but the chance that we’ll be able to get 
one—or to run it after we do get it— 
is mighty slim. But assuming that we 
are afoot, the more we know about what 
we're apt to go up against the better 
we'll be able to meet it. Oh, we’re 
slowing down—been wondering what 
that thing up ahead of us is. It looks 
like a cross between the Pyramid of 
Cheops and the old castle of Bingen on 
the Rhine, but I guess it’s a city—it 
seems to be where we’re headed for.” 

“Does this water actually flow out 
from the side of that wall, or am | 
seeing things?” the girl asked. 

“It seems to—your eyes are all right, 
I guess. But why shouldn’t it? There’s 
a big archway, you notice—maybe they 
use it for power or something, and this 
is simply an outfall 2 

“Oh, we’re going in!” Margaret ex- 
claimed, her hand flashing out to 
Seaton’s arm. 

“Looks like it, but they probably 
know their stuff.” He pressed her hand 
reassuringly. “Now, Peg, no matter 
what happens, stick to me as long as 
you possibly can!” 

As Seaton had noticed, the city 
toward which they were flying resem- 
bled somewhat an enormous pyramid, 
whose component units were themselves 
mighty buildings, towering one above 
and behind the other in crenelated 
majesty to an awe-inspiring height. In 
the wall of the foundation tier of 
buildings there yawned an enormous 
opening, spanned by a noble arch of 
metaled masonry, and out of this 
gloriously arched aqueduct there sprang 
the stream whose course the airship had 
been following so long. Toward that 
forbidding opening the hypership 
planed down, and into it she floated 
slowly and carefully. 


MUCH TO THE surprise of the 
Terrestrials, however, the great tunnel 
of the aqueduct was not dark. Walls 
and arched ceiling alike glowed with the 
livid, bluish-violet ultra-light which they 
had come to regard as characteristic of 
all hyperthings, and through that un- 
canny glare the airship stole along. 
Once inside the tunnel its opening 
vanished—imperceptible, indistinguish- 
able from its four-dimensional, black- 
and-livid-blue background. 

Unending that tunnel stretched before 
and behind them. Walls and watery 
surface alike were smooth, featureless, 
and so uniformly and weirdly luminous 
that the eye could not fix upon any point 
firmly enough to determine the rate of 
motion of the vessel—or even to de- 
termine whether it was moving at all. 
No motion could be perceived or felt 
and the time-sense had long since failed. 
Seaton and Margaret may have traveled 
in that gigantic bore for inches or for 
miles of distance; for seconds or for 
weeks of hypertime; they did not then 
and never did know. But with a slight 
jar the hypership came to rest at last 
upon a metallic cradle which had in 
some fashion appeared beneath her keel. 
Doors opened and the being holding the 
tridents, who had not moved a muscle 
during the, to the Terrestrials, inter- 
minable journey, made it plain to them 
that they were to precede him out of 
the airship. They did so, quietly and 
without protest, utterly helpless to move 
save at the behest of their unhuman 
captor-guide. 

Through a maze of corridors and 
passages the long way led. Each was 
featureless and blank, each was lighted 
by the same eerie, bluish light, each 
was paved with a material which, al- 
though stone-hard to the hypermen, 
yielded springily, as yields a soft peat 
bog, under the feet of the massive 
Terrestrials. Seaton, although now 
restored to full vigor, held himself 
rigorously in check. Far from resisting 
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the controlling impulses of the trident 
he sought to anticipate those commands. 

Indeed, recognizing the possibility 
that the captor might be aware, through 
those electrical connections, of his very 
ideas, he schooled his outward thoughts 
to complete and unquestioning sub- 
mission. Yet never had his inner brain 
been more active, and now the immense 
mentality given him by the Norlamin- 
ians stood him in good stead. For 
every doorway, every turn, every angle 
and intersection of that maze of com- 
municating passageways was being 
engraved indelibly upon his brain, he 
knew that no matter how long or how 
involved the way, he could retain his 
orientation with respect to the buried 
river up which they had sailed. 

And, although quiescent enough and 
submissive enough to all outward seem- 
ing, his inner brain was keyed up to its 
highest pitch, eager to drive Seaton’s 
gigantic and instantaneously reacting 
muscles into outbursts of berserk fury 
at the slightest lapse of the attention 
of the wielder of the mastering trident. 

But there was no such lapse. The 
intelligence of the hyperman seemed to 
be concentrated in the glowing tips of 
the forceps and did not waver for an 
instant, even when an elevator into 
which he steered his charges refused to 
lift the immense weight put upon it. 

A silent colloquy ensued, then 
Seaton and Margaret walked endlessly 
up a spiral ramp. Climbed, it seemed, 
for hours, their feet sinking to the 
ankles into the resilient material of the 
rock-and-metal floor, while their alert 
guardian floated effortlessly in the air 
behind them, propelled and guided by 
his swiftly revolving tail. 

Eventually the ramp leveled off into 
a corridor. Straight ahead, two aisles 
—branch half right—branch half left— 
first turn left—third turn right—second 
doorway on right. They stopped. The 
door opened. They stepped into a 
large, officelike room, thronged with the 
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peculiar, sea-horselike hypermen of this 
four-dimensional civilization. Every- 
thing was indescribable, incomprehen- 
sible, but there seemed to be desks, 
mechanisms, and tier upon tier of shelf- 
like receptacles intended for the storage 
of they knew not what. 

Most evident of all, however, were 
the huge, goggling, staring eyes of the 
creatures as they pressed im, closer and 
closer to the helplessly immobile bodies 
of the man and the woman. Eyes dull, 
expressionless, and unmoving to 
Earthly, three-dimensiona} intelligences ; 
but organs of highly intelligible, flashing 
language, as well as of keen vision, to 
their possessors. 

Thus it was that the very air of the 
chamber was full of speech and of 
signs, but neither Margaret nor Seaton 
could see or hear them. In turn the 
Earthman tried, with every resource at 
his command of voice, thought, and 
pantomime, to bridge the gap—in vain. 


THEN STRANGE, many-lensed 
instruments were trundled into the room 


and up to the helpless prisoners. 
Lenses peered; multicolored rays 
probed; planimeters, pantographs, and 
plotting points traced and _ recorded 
every bodily part ; the while the two sets 
of intelligences, each to the other so 
foreign, were at last compelled to 
acknowledge frustration. Seaton of 
course knew what caused the impasse 
and, knowing the fundamental incom- 
patibility of the dimensions involved, 
had no real hope that communication 
could be established, even though he 
knew the hypermen to be of high in- 
telligence and attainment. 

The natives, however, had no inkling 
of the possibility of three-dimensional 
actualities. Therefore, when it had 
been made plain to them that they had 
no point of contact with their visitors— 
that the massive outlanders were and 
must remain unresponsive to their every 
message and signal—they perforce 


ascribed that lack of response to a com- 
plete lack of intelligence. 

The chief of the council, who had 
been conducting the examination, re- 
leased the forces of his mechanisms and 
directed his flashing glance upon the 
eyes of the Terrestrials’ guard, ordering 
him to put the specimens away. 

“and see to it that they are 
watched very carefully,” the ordering 
eye concluded. “The Fellows of 
Science will be convened and will study 
them in greater detail than we have been 
able to do here.” 

“Yes, sir; as you have said, so shall 
it be,” the guard acknowledged, and by 
means of the trident he guided his cap- 
tives through a high-arched exit and 
into another labyrinth of corridors. 

Seaton laughed aloud as he tucked 
Margaret’s hand under his arm and 
marched along under the urge of the 
admonishing trident. 

““Nobody ’ome—they ain’t got no 
sense,’ says his royal nibs. “Tyke ’em 
awye!’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Why so happy all of a sudden, 
Dick? I can’t see very much change 
in our status.” 

“You’d be surprised.” He grinned. 
“There’s been a lot of change. I’ve 
found out that they can’t read our 
thoughts at all, as long as we don’t ex- 
press them in muscular activity. I’ve 
been guarding my thoughts and haven't 
been talking to you much for fear they 
could get my ideas some way. But now 
I can tell you that I’m going to start 
something pretty quick. I’ve got this 
trident thing pretty well solved. This 
bird’s taking us to jail now, I think, 
and when he gets us there his grip will 
probably slip for an instant. If it does 
he’ll never. get it back, and we'll be 
merrily on our way.” 

“To jail!” Margaret exclaimed. “But 
suppose they put us—I hope they put 
us in the same cell!” 

“Don’t worry about that. If my 
hunch is right it won’t make a bit of 
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difference—I’ll have you back before. 
Every-. 


they can get you out of sight. 
thing around here is thin almost to the 
point of being immaterial, you know— 
you could whip an army of them in 
purely physical combat, and I could tear 
this whole joint up by the roots.” 

“A la Samson? I believe that you 
could, at that.” Margaret smiled. 

“Yeah ; or rather, you can play you're 
Paul Bunyan, and I'll be Babe, the big 
blue ox. We'll show this flock of prop- 
tailed gilliwimpuses just how we gouged 
out Lake Superior to make a he-man’s 
soup bowl!” 

“You make me feel a lot better, Dick, 
even if I-do remember that Babe was 
forty-seven ax handles across the 
horns.” Margaret laughed, but sobered 
quickly. “But here we are—oh, I do 
hope that he leaves me with you!” 


XII. 
THEY HAD stopped beside a metal 


grill, in front of which was poised 
another hyperman, his propeller tail 


idling slowly. He had thought that he 
was to be Seaton’s jailer, and as he 
swung the barred gate open he engaged 
the Terrestrial’s escort in optical con- 
versation—a conversation which gave 
Seaton: the mere instant of time for 
which he had been waiting. 

“So these are the visitors from outer 
space, whose bodies are so much denser 
than solid metal?” he asked curiously. 
“Have they given you much trouble?” 

“None at all. I touched that one only 
once, and this one, that you are to keep 
here, wilted at only the third step of 
force. The orders are to keep them 
under control every minute, however. 
They are stupid, senseless brutes, as is 
of course to be expected from their 
mass and general make-up. They have 
not given a single sign of intelligence 
of even the lowest order, but their 
strength is apparently enormous, and 
they might do a great deal of damage 
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if allowed to break away from the 
trident.” 

“All right; I'll hold him constantly 
until I am relieved,” and the jailer, 
lowering his own trident, extended a 
long, tentacular arm toward the grooved 
and knobbed shaft of the one whose 
teeth were already imbedded in Seaton’s 
tissues. 

Seaton had neither perceived nor 
sensed anything of this conversation, 
but he was tense and alert ; tight-strung 
to take advantage of even the slightest 
slackening of the grip of the grappling 
fingers of the controller. Thus in the 
bare instant of the transfer of control 
from one weird being to the other he 
acted—instantaneously and highly ef- 
fectively. 

With a twisting leap he whirled 
about, wrenching himself free from the 
punishing teeth of the grapple. Light- 
ning hands seized the shaft and swung 
the weapon in a flashing arc. Then, 
with all the quickness of his highly 
trained muscles and with all the power 
of his brawny right arm, Seaton 
brought the controller down full upon 
the grotesque head of the hyperman. 

He had given no thought to the 
material character of weapon or of 
objective ; he had simply wrenched him- 
self free and _ struck instinctively, 
lethally, knowing that freedom had to 
be won then or never. But he was not 
wielding an Earthly club or an 
QOsnomian bar; nor was the flesh 
opposing him the solid substance of a 
human and three-dimensional enemy. 

At impact the fiercely driven imple- 
ment flew into a thousand pieces, but 
such was the power behind it that each 
piece continued on, driving its relentless 
way through the tenuous body sub- 
stance of the erstwhile guard. That 
body subsided instantly upon the floor, 
a shapeless and mangled mass of oozing, 
dripping flesh. Weaponless now, hold- 
ing only the shattered butt of the ex- 
guard’s trident, Seaton turned to con- 


front the other guard who, still holding 
Margaret helpless, was advancing upon 
him, wide-open trident to the fore. 

He hurled the broken stump; then, 
as the guard nimbly dodged the flying 
missile, he leaped to the barred door of 
the cell. He seized it and jerked 
mightily ; and as the anchor bolts of the 
hinges tore out of the masonry he 
swung the entire gate in a full-sweeping 
circle. Through the soft body the 
interlaced bars tore, cutting it into 
ghastly, grisly dice, and on, across the 
hall, tearing into and demolishing the 
opposite wall. 

“All right, Peg, or did he shock 
you?” Seaton demanded. 

“All right, I guess—he didn’t have 
time to do much of anything.” 

“Fine, let’s snap it up, then. Or wait 
a minute, I’d better get us a couple of 
shields. We've got to keep them from 
getting those stingarees into us again— 
as long as we can keep them away from 
us we can do about as we please around 
here, but if they ever get hold of us 
again it’ll be just too bad.” 

While Seaton was speaking he had 
broken away and torn out two great 
plates or doors of solid metal, and, 
handing one of them to his companion, 
he went on: “Here, carry this in front 
of you and we'll go places and do 
things.” 

But in that time, short as it was, the 
alarm had been given, and up the corri- 
dor down which they must go was 
advancing a corps of heavily armed 
beings. Seaton took one quick step 

forward, then, realizing the impossibil- 
ity of forcing his way through such a 
horde without impalement, he leaped 
backward to the damaged wall and 
wrenched out a huge chunk of masonry. 
Then, while the upper wall and the now 
unsupported ceiling collapsed upon him, 
their fragments touching his hard body 
lightly and bouncing off like so many 
soft pillows, he hurled that chunk of 
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material down the hall and into the 
thickest ranks of the attackers. 

Through the close-packed phalanx it 
tore as would a plunging tank through 
massed infantry, nor was it alone. 
Mass after mass of rock was hurled as 
fast as the Earthman could bend and 
straighten his mighty back, and the 
hypermen broke ranks and fled in wild 
disorder. 

For to them Seaton was not a man 
of flesh and blood, lightly tossing pil- 
lows of eiderdown along a corridor, 
through an assemblage of wraithlike 
creatures. He was to them a mon- 
strous being, constructed of something 
harder, denser, and tougher than any 
imaginable metal. A being driven by 
engines of unthinkable power, who 
stood unharmed and untouched while 
masses of stone, brickwork, and struc- 
tural steel crashed down upon his bare 
head. A being who caught those falling 
masses of granite and concrete and 
hurled them irresistibly through rank 
after rank of flesh-and-blood men. 

“Let’s go, Peg!” Seaton gritted. 
“The way’s clear now, I guess—we’ll 
show those horse-faced hippocampuses 
that what it takes to do things, we’ve 
got!” 


THROUGH the revolting, reeking 
shambles of the corpse-littered corridor 
they gingerly made their way. Past the 
scene of the battle, past intersection 
after intersection they retraced their 
course, warily and suspiciously at first. 
But no ambush had been laid—the 
hypermen were apparently only too glad 
to let them go in peace—and soon they 
were hurrying along as fast as Margaret 
could walk. 

They were soon to learn, however, 
that the denizens of this city of four- 
dimensional space had not yet given up 
the chase. Suddenly the yielding floor 
dropped away beneath their feet and 
they fell, or, rather, floated, easily and 
slowly downward. Margaret shrieked 
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in alarm, but the man remained un- 
moved and calm. 

“’Sall right, Peg,” he assured her. 
“We want to go clear down to the 
bottom of this dump, anyway, and 
this'll save us the time and trouble of 
walking down. All right; that is, if 
we don’t sink into the floor so deep 
when we hit that we won't be able to 
get ourselves out of it. Better spread 
out that shield so you’ll fall on it—it 
won't hurt you, and it may help a lot.” 

So slowly were they falling that they 
had ample time in which to prepare for 
the landing ; and, since both Seaton and 
Margaret were thoroughly accustomed 
to weightless maneuvering in free space, 
their metal shields were flat beneath 
them when they struck the lowermost 
floor of the citadel. Those shields were 


crushed, broken, warped and twisted as 
they were forced into the pavement by 
the force of the falling bodies—as 
would be the steel doors of a bank vault 
upon being driven broadside on, deep 


into a floor of solid concrete. 

But they served their purpose; they 
kept the bodies of the Terrestrials from 
sinking beyond their depth into the floor 
of the hyperdungeon. As they strug- 
gled to their feet, unhurt, and saw that 
they were in a large, cavernous room, 
six searchlightlike projectors came into 
play, enveloping them in a flood of soft, 
pinkish-white light. 

Seaton stared about him, uncompre- 
hending, until he saw that one of the 
hypermen, caught accidentally in the 
beam, shriveled horribly and instantly 
into a few floating wisps of luminous 
substance which in a few seconds dis- 
appeared entirely. 

“Huh! Death rays!” he exclaimed 
then. “’Sa good thing for us we're 
essentially three-dimensional yet, or 
we'd probably never have known what 
struck us. Now let’s see—where’s our 
river? Oh, yes; over this way. Won- 
der if we'd better take these shields 
along? Guess not, they’re pretty well 


shot—we’ll pick us up a couple of good 
ones on the way, and I'll get you a 
grill like this one as a good club, too.” 

“But there’s no door on that side!” 
Margaret protested. 

“We should fret a lot about that— 
we'll roll our own as we go along.” 

His heavy boot crashed against the 
wall before them, and a section of it 
fell outward. Two more kicks and they 
were through, hurrying along passages 
which Seaton knew led toward the 
buried river, breaking _ irresistibly 
through solid walls whenever the corri- 
dor along which they were moving 
angled away from his chosen direction. 

Their progress was not impeded. The 
hyperbeings were willing—yes, anxious 
—for their unmanageable prisoners to 
depart and made no further attempts to 
bar their path. Thus the river was soon 
reached. 

The airship in which they had been 
brought to the hypercity was nowhere 
to be seen, and Seaton did not waste 
time looking for i. He had been un- 
able to understand the four-dimensional 
controls even while watching them in 
operation, and he realized that even if 
he could find the vessel the chance of 
capturing it and of escaping in it was 
slight indeed. Therefore, throwing an 
arm around his companion, he leaped 
without ado into the speeding current. 

“But, Dick, we'll drown!” Margaret 
protested. “This stuff must be alto- 
gether too thin for us to swim in—we’ll 
sink like rocks!” 

“Sure we will, but what of it?” he 
returned. “How many times have you 
actually breathed since we left three- 
dimensional space?” 

“Why, thousands of times, I suppose 
—or, now that you mention it, I don’t 
really know whether I’m breathing at 
all or not—but we’ve been gone so long 

Oh, I don’t believe that I really 
know anything!” 

“You aren’t breathing at all,” he in- 
formed her then. “We have been ex- 
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pending energy, though, in spite of that 
fact, and the only way I can explain it 
is that there must be fourth-dimensional 
oxygen or we would have suffocated 
long ago. Being three-dimensional, of 
course we wouldn’t have to breathe it 
in for the cells to get the benefit of it— 
they can grab it direct. Incidentally, 
that probably accounts for the fact that 
I’m hungry as a wolf, but that'll have 
to wait until we get back into our own 
Space again.” 

True to Seaton’s prediction, they suf- 
fered no inconvenience as they strode 
along upon the metaled pavement of the 
river’s bottom, Seaton still carrying the 
bent and battered grating with which he 
had wrought such havoc in the corridor 
so far above. 

Almost at the end of the tunnel, a 
sharklike creature darted upon them, 
dreadful jaws agape. With his left arm 
Seaton threw Margaret behind him, 
while with his right he swung the four- 
dimensional grating upon the monster 
of the deeps. Under the fierce power 


of the blow the creature became a pulpy 
mass, drifting inertly away upon the 


current, and Seaton stared after it 
ruefully. 

“That particular killing was entirely 
unnecessary, and I’m sorry I did it,” 
he remarked. 

“Unnecessary? Why, it was going 
to bite me!” she cried. 

“Yeah, it thought it was, but it would 
have been just like one of our own real 
sharks trying to bite the chilled-steel 
prow off of a battleship,” he replied. 
“Here comes another one. I’m going 
to let him gnaw on my arm, and see how 
he likes it.’ 

On the monster came with a savage 
rush, until the dreadful, outthrust snout 
almost touched the man’s bare, extended 
arm. Then the creature stopped, dead 
still in mid-rush, touched the arm ten- 
tatively, and darted away with a quick 
flirt of its powerful tail. 

“See, Peg, he knows we ain’t good to 


eat. None of these hyperanimals will 
bother us—it’s only these men with 
their meat hooks that we have to fight 
shy of. Here’s the jump-off. Better 
we hit it easylike—I wouldn’t wonder 
if that sandy bottom would be pretty 
tough going. I think maybe we’d better 
take to the beach as soon as we can.” 


FROM THE metaled pavement of 
the brilliantly lighted aqueduct they 
stepped out upon the natural sand bot- 
tom of the open river. Above them 
was only the somberly sullen intensity 
of velvety darkness; a darkness only 
slightly relieved by the bluely luminous 
vegetation upon the river’s either bank. 
In spite of their care they sank waist- 
deep into that sand, and it was only 
with great difficulty that they fought 
their way up to the much firmer footing 
of the nearer shore. 

Out upon the margin at last, they 
found that they could make good time, 
and they set out downstream at a fast 
but effortless pace. Mile after mile 
they traveled, until, suddenly, as though 
some universal switch had been opened, 
the ghostly radiance of all the vegeta- 
tion of the countryside disappeared in 
an instant, and utter and unimaginable 
darkness descended as a pall. It was 
not the ordinary darkess of an Earthly 
night, nor yet the darkness of even an 
Earthly dark room; it was indescrib- 
ably, completely, perfect darkness of the 
total absence of every ray of light, un- 
known upon Earth and unknowable to 
Earthly eyes. 

“Dick!” shrieked Margaret. “Where 
are you?” 

“Right here, Peg—take it easy,” he 
advised, and groping fingers touched 
and clung. “They'll probably light up 
again. Maybe this is their way of hav- 
ing night. We can’t do much, anyway, 
until it gets light again. We couldn't 
possibly find the Skylark in this dark- 
ness; and even if we could feel our way 
downriver we'd miss the island that 
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marks our turning-off point. Here, I 
feel a nice soft rock. I'll sit down with 
my back against it and you can lie down, 
with my lap for a pillow, and we’ll take 
us a nap. Wasn’t it Porthos, or some 
other one of Dumas’ characters that 
said, ‘He who sleeps, eats’ ?”’ 

“Dick, you’re a perfect peach to take 
things the way you do.” Margaret’s 
voice was broken. “I know what you’re 
thinking of, too. Oh, I do hope that 
nothing has become of them!” For she 
well knew that, true and loyal friend 
though Seaton was, yet his every 
thought was for his beloved Dorothy, 
presumably still in Skylark Two—just 
as Martin Crane came first with her in 
everything. 

“Sure they’re all right, Peg.” An 
instantly suppressed tremor shook his 
giant frame. ‘“They’re figuring on keep- 
ing them in the Lark until they raise 
her, I imagine. If I had known as much 
then as I know now they’d never have 
got away with any of this stuff—but it 
can’t be helped now. I wish I could 
do something, because if we don’t get 
back to Two pretty quick it seems as 
though we may snap back into our own 
three dimensions and land in empty 
space. Or would we, necessarily? The 
time coordinates would change, too, of 
course, and that change might very well 
make it obligatory for us to be back in 
our exact original locations in the Lark 
at the instant of transfer, no matter 
where we happen to be in this hyper- 
space-hypertime continuum. Too deep 
for me—I can’t figure it. Wish Mart 
was here, maybe he could see through 
it.” 


“You don’t wish so half as much as 
I do!” Margaret exclaimed feelingly. 

“Well, anyway, we'll pretend that 
Two can’t run off and leave us here. 
That certainly is a possibility, and it’s a 
cheerful thought to dwell on while we 
can’t do anything else.” 

They fell silent. Now and again 
Margaret dozed, only to start awake at 
the coughing grunt of some near-by 
prowling hyperdenizen of that unknown 
jungle, but Seaton did not sleep. He 
did not even half believe in his own 
hypothesis of their automatic return to 
their space ship; and his vivid imagina- 
tion insisted upon dwelling lingeringly 
upon every hideous possibility of their 
return to three-dimensional space out- 
side their vessel’s sheltering walls. And 
that same imagination continually con- 
jured up visions of what might be 
happening to Dorothy—to the beloved 
bride who, since their marriage upon far 
distant Osnome, had never before been 
separated from him for so long a time. 
He had to struggle against an insane 
urge to do something, anything; even 
to dash madly about in the absolute 
blackness of hyperspace in a mad at- 
tempt—doomed to certain failure before 
it was begun—to reach Skylark Two 
before she should vanish from four- 
dimensional space. 

Thus, while Seaton grew more and 
more tense momently, more and ever 
more desperately frustrate, the abys- 
mally oppressive hypernight wore il- 
limitably on. Creeping—plodding— 
d-r-a-g-g-i-n-g endlessly along; extend- 
ing itself fantastically into the infinite 
reaches of all eternity. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Due to unavoidable changes in story schedules, Nat Schachner’s out- 
standing “heavy-water” novelette, THE GREAT THIRST, has been 
forced over to the next, the November, issue of Astounding Stories. 


“Yes! No doubt about it! You 
were not meant to be a 
truck driver—you were 
meant to be the greatest 
aesthetic dancer theworld 

has ever known!” 
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The truth dikes the 


PSYCHO- 


TECTOR 


by Stanton A. Coblentz 


OW THAT the hand of old age 
N is heavy upon me and the great 
experiment of the Psycho-tector 
is an episode of the past, I may freely 
record the truth regarding that much- 


disputed creation. Contrary to the belief 
once common, there was nothing fraudu- 


lent about the machine itself; yet, on 
the other hand, it was not always 
operated with that high integrity of 
purpose which had been the goal of my 
youthful dreams. 

As the inventor and exploiter of the 
Psycho-tector, I, Alexander J. Shot- 
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grass, Ph. D., am only too fully aware 
of the facts; yet so well have I woven 
a veil of secrecy about myself that, 
until this moment, the brilliant and yet 
damning reality has never been sus- 
pected. 

Half a century ago, in the good years 
between 1940 and 1950, I was a young 
assistant in one of those psychological 
laboratories then springing up through- 
out the country. Ardently devoted to 
the exploration of the human mind and 
its intricacies, I was convinced that we 
had as yet barely scraped the surface 
of knowledge, and I was constantly 
studying and experimenting, with a 
view to enlarging our scientific horizon. 

It was not, however, until late in 
1946 that the idea of the Psycho-tector 
leaped into my mind. I had recently 
been encountering numbers of young 
men and women who, before entering 
college, had visited the laboratory in the 
hope that we could determine their 
capabilities for the various professions, 
and I had been forcibly struck by the 
inability of seience to analyze the hidden 
bents and potentialities of the human 
mind. 

Hence it occurred to me to wonder— 
suppose we could invent a machine 
which, with infallible precision, could 
decide what a person was fitted for? 
Suppose we could invent a machine 
that could unerringly pick out the future 
architect, the chemist, the teacher, the 
novelist, the statesman? What new 
hope would open out before struggling 
mankind! What tragedies would be 
averted! What false starts and wasted 
lives would be prevented! What a vast 
gain in social efficiency and harmony 
would result, and how much happier 
every one would be when directed from 
childhood toward the occupation for 
which nature had best qualified him! 

This idea did not seem to me in any 
way fantastic. I well knew that the 
brain is not, as some earlier philosophers 
had believed, a “blank tablet” at birth; 


science had amply demonstrated that 
each person comes here with a definite 
inborn stock of inclinations and apti- 
tudes, which often do not manifest 
themselves for years, but which never- 
theless exist from the first, deeply 
hidden in the subconscious. 

Thus, one of us will have a strong 
musical sense, whereas another will not 
be able to hold a note; one will have a 
talent for mathematics, whereas another 
will hardly be able to compute the 
simplest sum; one will have a pro- 
nounced astronomical gift, whereas 
another will have no gift except for 
interior decoration. But how discover 
these various lacks and capabilities 
while they still remain subconscious? 


THIS was the problem which I set 
myself to solve, and, from the first, I 
had valuable hints and clues. Even 
before my day, science had invented a 
delicate instrument, the galvanometer, 
which reacted to the electrical impulses 
accompanying emotion, and so could 
register the degree of each human feel- 
ing to such an extent that it was used 
for discovering hidden complexes and 
was known as a “lie detector.” 

Now why could not an even more 
sensitive instrument be developed from 
the galvanometer, an instrument capable 
of registering the most deeply buried 
subconscious impulses, an instrument 
that would probe down to the very core 
of the personality and reveal tastes and 
aversions that otherwise would not come 
to light for years, if at all? 

The fundamental difficulty, it ap- 
peared to me, was serious but not 
insuperable—to capture and then to 
magnify an infinitely feeble electrical 
impulse, so that it could register on an 
instrument and be read _ intelligibly. 
But the science of electricity in my day 
was already well-advanced, and with the 
aid of hired technical experts I suc- 
ceeded, after three years, in fulfilling 
the necessary conditions and in con- 
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structing the first crude Psycho-tector— 
a machine that was really an enormously 
elaborated development of the galva- 
nometer, and that was capable of re- 
cording the minutest psychological 
impressions by means of the fluttering 
of a thin gold leaf protected in a globe 
of glass. 

It was my conviction that this machine 
would report the potentialities of any 
human being, from infancy to old age. 
The method of testing was, it is true, 
a little complicated, but was to be 
simplified somewhat after practice. 

Suppose, for example, that the sub- 
ject is a small child, and that one wishes 
to determine whether he has musical 
inclinations. One attaches an electrical 
extension of the Psycho-tector to his 
wrist and plays a piece of music. True, 
he may not react consciously, but if the 
gold leaf quivers violently, the indica- 
tion is that he has reacted subconsciously 
and is not indifferent to music. 

Again, suppose one wishes to know 
whether he will be religiously inclined. 
One reproduces as nearly as one can 
the atmosphere of a church—the so- 
lemnity of mood, the organ notes, the 
vestments, and so forth—and _ then 
applies the instrument. If the Psycho- 
tector fails to register, do not try to 
make a clergyman of the child. And 
so on throughout the range of the 
professions. 

As the individual became older, it 
was easier to get positive reactions; the 
ideal age, I found, was from ten to 
fourteen, when the tests could be more 
simply performed, and the eiectrical 
impulses were more pronounced. 

Although the invention seemed to 
have met all requirements, I was 
scrupulous—exceedingly scrupulous—in 
those early days. Ten years slipped by 
while I awaited the outcome of the tests 
and made no public announcement. 
Persons whom I had examined as 
children had to be allowed to mature 
and follow their careers ; those who had 


obeyed the suggestions of the Psycho- 
tector had to be carefully observed to 
determine whether they had been guided 
rightly. 

More than one hundred individuals 
in all, gathered from among the children 
of my friends and colleagues, had been 
submitted to the tests; more than a 
hundred had arranged their lives as the 
Psycho-tector had directed; and by the 
eleventh year it seemed to me that the 
results were positive and incontrovert- 
ible. Not one who had followed the 
advice of the machine had found any 
reason to regret his choice. Not one 
had not either succeeded in his work or 
else seemed on the road to success. 

Encouraged by these results, I was 
emboldened, in January, 1960, to report 
my discovery in an announcement 
universally acclaimed by scientists and 
laymen alike. And, at the same time, 
borrowing from several devoted en- 
thusiasts—my own funds had been 
exhausted in the course of the experi- 
ments—I had several improved Psycho- 
tectors constructed, removed my home 
to the metropolis, and opened a suite of 
offices in which, with the aid of three 
assistants, I stood ready to prescribe 
careers to all who came to us with the 
specified fee. 


IT WAS at this point that I made my 
first grave mistake. To build the 
Psycho-tectors, to put them into opera- 
tion, to seek public recognition of their 
powers, may all have been not only 
desirable but necessary; but to convert 
the undertaking into a profit-making 
enterprise was to put myself strate- 
gically in a vulnerable position and to 
neglect many useful possibilities of the 
invention. 

In the long run, it would have been 
wiser—and, in the larger sense, more 
profitable—to have donated the inven- 
tion to some scientific association if not 
to the State, so that it could be developed 
for the benefit of all. 
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This does not mean, however, that I 
had done anything actually culpable. 
Quite the contrary! Certainly, if I 
desired a private profit, that was no 
more than I deserved as the fruit of 
all my devotion and research, particu- 
larly since I sought my returns legiti- 
mately and always tried to give my 
clients what they paid to receive. 

But, alas, I soon found that honesty 
is not always the best policy—not, at 
least, when one is in danger of treading 
upon such vast and explosive forces as 
human vanity, pride, and ambition. 

During the first few weeks after 
opening my offices, I was jubilant at the 
continuous, unexpected rush of business. 
The difficulty was not to find customers ; 
the difficulty was to prevent the crowds 
from overflowing our rooms. My 
assistants and I were kept busy at all 
hours of the day and night with 
importunate clients—we literally had 
not the time to meet the demands 
upon us. 

Being ‘‘Psycho-tected” had become a 
popular craze. “Have you had a 
Psycho taken yet?” people would ask 
one another when they paused for a 
friendly chat on the street. Men and 
women in all walks of life brought their 
children and came themselves for ex- 
amination ; the newspapers were full of 
reports of what we were attempting, 
and _ scientific delegations traveled 
thousands of miles to observe our 
proceedings. 

Little, therefore, could we anticipate 
the fall toward which we were headed. 

It was the very conscientiousness of 
my methods that was to blame for all 
the trouble. Unfortunately, though the 
Psycho-tector was accurate enough from 
the technical point of view, it could not 
take account of the personal whims and 
the egotism of many of my clients. 
How disillusioning were many of the 
results! 

Here, for example, was a lady of one 
of those old and respectable families 


that lived on their reputation and 
exuded a sense of aristocratic superi- 
ority. I can well remember how she 
winced, and in what a passion she left 
the office, upon being told that her little 
son, the pride of her life, Arlington J. 
Pendexter, Jr., was qualified to be 
nothing better than a teamster. 

Again, what outraged paternal pride 
was displayed by the well-to-do puffed- 
up business man who had expected his 
son to follow in his footsteps as a silk 
importer, but was told that his boy 
would succeed better as a poet. 

Then there was the case of the verse 
maker who heard with indignation that 
his son would prosper best as a stock- 
broker. And the young lawyer who 
wrathfully learned that he had missed 
his vocation and should have been a 
crier at a circus side show. And the 
surgeon who was told that he would 
have done better as a woodchopper. 
And the celebrated legislator who was 
informed that he had the mind of a 
farm hand. And the farm hand who 
was advised that he should have been 
a senator. And the scion of foreign 
royalty who, according to the Psycho- 
tector, displayed criminal instincts that 
should have sent him to jail. 


BUT WHY go on throughout the 
whole vast list, the mere enumeration 
of which might fill a volume? Need I 
state that not one in ten of my clients 
was Satisfied; that at least eight in ten 
felt grossly abused, if not cheated or 
insulted? For the Psycho-tector, with 
all its merits, was after all but a 
machine, and being but a machine, it had 
no tact; it never hesitated to tell the 
unblushing truth, no matter how it 
trampled upon human susceptibilities. 

Hence it came to be grossly un- 
popular. The youth who secretly felt 
himself to be an embryo Lincoln or 
Napoleon, only to be told that he was a 
commonplace dolt with the capacities of 
a petty tradesman, was not only 
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wounded in his feelings, but would pour 
salve upon the injury by blaming the 
machine. The proud mother who 
privately expected her son to become 
president some day, only to be assured 
that his highest abilities were those of 
an elevator operator, felt furious, not 
at her child’s limitations but at the 
Psycho-tector, which she hotly berated. 

And thus, unfortunately, thousands 
‘of enemies arose, all of whom religiously 
proclaimed the Psycho-tector to be a 
humbug and a fraud. 

Such reports, no matter how baseless, 
were bound to have their effect. Within 
a few weeks, I noticed with surprise 
that the rush of business was subsiding ; 
within a few weeks more, my assistants 
and I stared in bewilderment at empty 
offices. 

At first I tried to tell myself that this 
was a mere freak of chance and that 
the trade would soon return; and mean- 
while, as a special inducement, I low- 
ered my rates—reduced them by half, 
by two thirds. But all to no avail. A 
thin trickling of customers did indeed 
appear, usually to leave disgruntled, and 
the proceeds were hardly enough to pay 
office rent. 

My position now was fast becoming 
desperate. Here was I doing business 
on borrowed money, of which the 
greater part had still to be repaid; here 
was I with my entire personal fortune 
gone and daily falling more deeply into 
debt. Worse still, having recklessly 
married some years before, I was the 
sole support of a wife and three young 
children, who would not have so much 
as a roof over their heads if the Psycho- 
tector failed them. 

In such circumstances, I might have 
been pardoned for lying awake nights 
to worry. 

But as if the loss of my patronage 
was not sufficient, an even more serious 
menace began to tower in the back- 
ground. Some of my former clients, 
not. content with saying tverything 
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malicious they could to blacken my 
reputation, had visited the authorities 
with a charge that was to create a pro- 
found public stir—that I was extracting 
money dishonestly. To be precise, I 
was a common charlatan. I, who had 
almost ruined myself for the sake of 
the Psycho-tector, was accused of using 
it to defraud. 

So determined and so influential were 
some of my foes that their charges rose 
to the dimensions of a national scandal. 
Despite everything I could do, the at- 
tacks upon me were featured in print 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, until, as a natural result, 
newspapers refused to receive my ad- 
vertisements, old friends declined to 
recognize me as I passed them on the 
street, my former scientific colleagues 
glowered at the mere sight of me, and 
everywhere I found myself condemned, 
outlawed, in disgrace. 

And meanwhile, as I moodily sur- 
veyed my empty offices and debated 
whether I should not close my doors 
and abandon the whole unhappy experi- 
ment, the news reached my ears that 
a public investigation was contemplated. 


A PUBLIC investigation—and what 
would be the inevitable result? How 
could any group of laymen—or even 
any group of scientists—pass instan- 
taneous judgment on the capacities of a 
machine that I myself had been able 
to judge only after years of careful 
testing? 

True, I might bring forth witnesses 
in my defense, but for every witness I 
could name, the prosecution could 
summon a dozen. One issue alone was 
possible—I would be condemned, 
plunged into ignominy and shame, 
perhaps doomed to a long term in the 
penitentiary. And my wife and three 
children, those innocent victims of the 
Psycho-tector—who would provide for 
them? 

Even as these grim reflections tor- 
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mented me, they came a step nearer 
realization; I received a visit from a 
pair of plain-clothes men, who took me 
into custody on a charge of receiving 
money under false pretenses. Now my 
doom seemed preordained. Although 
bail was promptly arranged, thanks to 
the generosity of one or two still-loyal 
friends, I felt like one at whose head 
the arrows of disaster are pointed; 
there seemed to be not a possibility of 
escape. 

Even my attorney—who, as_ the 
Psycho-tector subsequently showed, was 
less qualified for the law than for sales- 
manship—appeared to believe the case 
hopeless and went so far as to advise 
me that I would escape with a lighter 
sentence if I was to plead guilty. 

But to such cowardice I would not 
stoop—sooner would I have let myself 
be hanged than confess to a crime I had 
not committed. 

Is it any wonder, however, if as the 
day of the trial approached, I began to 
rack my brains for some possible loop- 
hole of escape, and if I hit at last upon 
that scheme which, however unjustifiable 
ethically, was at once the source of my 
immediate salvation and the foundation 
of all my later frauds? . 

The idea that occurred to me was a 
simple as are many of the inspirations 
of genius. Let a Psycho-tector be in- 
stalled in the courtroom, and let me 
appear to operate it so that the court 
and jury might decide whether it was 
fraudulent. Let me, in fact, demon- 
strate my honesty by making an exam- 
ination of the judge and jury. 

Not, however, by making an honest 
examination. Far be that from my in- 
tention! Nothing, I felt certain, would 
more pointedly condemn me than the 
truth about those worthy gentlemen. 
Instead, departing from the rule of 
strict probity which I had hitherto fol- 
lowed, I would construe the results so 
as to tell my clients only what they 
wanted to hear. I would allow the 


Psycho-tector to flatter them wuncon- 
scionably. After that, they would 
hardly be in a mood to convict me. 

Not without some trepidation, I set 
about putting this scheme into execution 
—and with more brilliant results than I 
could have anticipated. The most diffi- 
cult thing was to arrange for the in- 
stallation of the Psycho-tector at court, 
for the machine was large and bulky; 
however, the judge, being curious as to 
its nature, gave permission—and after 
this all things worked with miraculous 
smoothness. I might almost say that 
the court and the jury played directly 
into my hands; for all, whatever their 
original opinion of the machine, were 
anxious to undergo a free Psycho-tectic 
examination. 


I WAS careful to see that they were 
not disappointed. Never had-I ar- 
ranged an investigation with more 
elaborate attention; never had I been 
more cautious about results. 

The judge, who was first on the list, 
was shown by the Psycho-tector to 
possess a fourth-rate mentality, whose 
only talents lay in the direction of poker 
and strong drink; however, I shame- 
lessly misconstrued the readings and 
informed him that he was revealed to 
be a prodigy of judicial knowledge and 
insight, whose proper place was on the 
United States Supreme Court. From 
the way he beamed at me on hearing 
these results, I am sure he did not dis- 
agree; and, from that moment forth, 
there was a twinkle of almost paternal 
kindliness in his eye whenever he gazed 
in my direction. 

With the members of the jury, I was 
treading on more uncertain ground ; for, 
being unacquainted with their lives, I 
knew nothing of their preferences. 
However, I relied in part upon a read- 
ing of their faces, in part upon what 
the Psycho-tector told me, and in part 
upon chance—and proceeded to endow 
them with various abilities which no 
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one had ever suspected them of pos- 
sessing. 

The truth is that, according to the 
Psycho-tectic reading, they were as dull 
a lot of morons as one could have found 
in a twenty-block walk, without special 
talents of any kind outside of a pro- 
digious capacity for self-esteem; but 
the very weakness of their mentalities 
proved to be an advantage, since it made 
them all the more gullible. 

Thus, I endowed one of them with 
musical genius and was rewarded with 
a smile of intense gratification—al- 
though, as I subsequently learned, his 
highest capacity was to beat the drum 
in a jazz band. Another juryman, 
whose simpering smirk proved him to 
be particularly imbecilic, I converted 
into a potential general, who required 
only a war to demonstrate his great 
ability. 

A third I found to be a wizard of 
finance, who would surprise the world 
if he only had his chance on Wall Street. 
A fourth I recognized as a novelist more 
talented than Balzac, though he had 
never set pen to paper. A fifth, who 
happened to be a lady of lean and 
ungainly stride, I described as a dancer 
of unexampled grace and talent. 

And so on throughout the list. Not 
one of the twelve jurymen, according 
to my reading of the Psycho-tector, but 
was an unrecognized genius. And not 
one of them but threw out his chest on 
hearing my report and beamed’ with ill- 
suppressed pride. 

After this, of course, the case was as 
good as decided. It did not matter how 
the prosecuting attorney raved and de- 
claimed; it did not matter how many 
witnesses testified against me. The 
jurymen, still glowing with pleasure at 
the Psycho-tectic readings, were unwill- 
ing to acknowledge that there could be 
anything wrong with the machine; and 
when the time came to render the 
verdict, it did not take them twenty 
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minutes to reach a unanimous decision. 
I was triumphantly vindicated. 

Better still! The judge, in commend- 
ing the verdict, found occasion to 
reprimand the persons who had brought 
the “unjustifiable” accusation and went 
out of his way to compliment me upon 
my “great invention,’ which, in his 
judgment, “should prove an unparal- 
leled boon to humanity.” 


I HAVE always held the day of my 
acquittal to mark the turning point in 
my life—and in the life of the Psycho- 
tector. From this hour my trade began 
to revive; for the news of the trial was 
featured in all papers the following day, 
and this brought fresh clients to me by 
the score. Moreover, the judge and 
twelve jurymen did much _ valuable 
advertising among their personal friends 
and drummed up no end of good 
Psycho-tectic business. Within a week, 
my offices were again crowded; before 
the month was over, I had been forced 
to hire three new assistants. 

Needless to say, I did not repeat my 
former error. Had I continued to give 
conscientious reports, it would not have 
been long before I was again faced with 
bankruptcy, disgrace, and prison. But 
I was not that foolish. True, it did 
cause me an inner pang to have to mis- 
use such a promising invention as the 
Psycho-tector ; but I was now a convert 
to the serviceable doctrine, “Give the 
public what it wants!” Never more 
would I offend any one’s sensibilities by 
stating the plain facts. 

My new method was not only simple 
but effective. Upon receiving a client, 
I would ask him to fill out an application 
blank, on which were printed many 
innocent-seeming questions: Education? 
Occupation? Clubs? Hobbies? Re- 
creations? Political preferences? and so 
forth. From the answers to these ques- 
tions, I would gain a fair clue to the 
man’s disposition and tastes; or, if a 
child was being tested, I would know 


enough of the parent’s predilections to 
be able to analyze the boy or girl in a 
gratifying manner. 

Besides, there were certain rules 
which I was careful always to follow. 
If my customer was a brawny but dull- 
looking young man, I would assure him 
of his superlative athletic capacities and 
would invariably be rewarded with a 
grunt of satisfaction. Or if the appli- 
cant was a young lady, no matter how 
poorly endowed with natural charms 
and graces, I would find that her proper 
field was either grand opera, the stage, 
or the movies—in fact, I discovered 
more movie stars than ever Hollywood 
knew in its most golden hour. 

Again, I found that I would never 
give offense to either man or woman by 
finding him attractive to the opposite 
sex; while a never-failing recourse, 
when I was much in doubt, was to 
acclaim the client as the possessor of 
great “powers of personal magnetism,” 
which his friends and family did not 
properly appreciate. 

As for children, I would always give 
them surpassing abilities in fields fol- 
lowed by their parents—the son of the 
corner groceryman was to be fitted to 
conduct a great grocery chain; the son 
of the dabbling amateur painter might 
be a second Millet; the son of the un- 
successful local candidate for the 
Assembly was to be qualified for the 
United States Senate. 

By such methods I was able to please 
everybody, and my clients, delighted 
with my misrepresentations, would in- 
variably urge their friends to patronize 
me. So numerous were my customers 
that I was able to double, to triple, to 
quadruple, my rates, without any notice- 
able diminution in my trade. 

Within a year, I had_paid back all my 
debts; within two years I had a bank 
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account mounting into five figures; 
within three years, I was able to pur- 
chase a private yacht. Never before 
had I realized the lucrative possibilities 
of the Psycho-tector. 

Yet now that I was conducting my 
business on lines that, candidly speak- 
ing, were fraudulent, never a rumor, 
never an accusation, of fraud was heard. 
The Psycho-tector was one of the 
country’s well-established institutions. 


FOR TEN years I kept my office 
open—ten years of popularity, double- 
dealing, and continually mounting 
profits. Then, at last, possessing a 
fortune of twenty millions and weary 
of my long career of duplicity, I de- 
cided to put an end to it all. 

Doubtless the reader will remember 
the great fire of ’71, which caused such 
consternation and in which all my 
Psycho-tectors were reported destroyed 
along with the secret of the invention. 

Now let me make confession—there 
never was any fire; there was only some 
smoke, a ruse caused by the deliberate 
burning of some damp straw; the 
Psycho-tectors were not burned, but in- 
tentionally battered to pieces. And with 
them was ended the formula for their 
creation. The machine, I had bitterly 
decided, was of no earthly use, except 
as a source of ill-gotten wealth. And I 
was already rich enough. 

Now, in the closing decade of the 
century, I write these words in my villa 
near Nice, where I have enjoyed twenty- 
five years of luxurious ease. I am an 
old man, and life will soon pass from 
me; and, before I go, I want the world 
to know the facts about the Psycho- 
tector, which, conceived in a spirit of 
high scientific devotion, failed only be- 
cause a majority of men would rather 
be flattered than hear the truth. 
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Forces clash to break into a great 
drama what might otherwise 
have been humdrum existence 


cidence that Plattner was talking 

about rhythms at the time. A queer, 
rambling sort of discourse, it turned out 
to be, but attended with great interest 
by his listeners. Plattner’s listeners 
were always attentive; somehow the 
words of the crippled, half-blind, and 
now publicly discredited, old scientist 
carried a conviction of authority which 
was strangely lacking in the statements 
of his supposedly more learned con- 
fréres; to practical men, at least. 

There were four of them in the Cen- 
taurianic’s navigating cabin, including 
Plattner. Peterson and Wood, both 
Americans, were rocket-fuel synthesiz- 
ing engineers. Quin Landru, a huge 
bronzed Martian, was the relief pilot. 
All three were lounging, off watch; all 
three heard Plattner’s every word and 
later remembered. 

The Centaurianic was one of the com- 
pact etherships built just prior to the 
end of the twenty-first century when 
high-speed express service between the 
planets was the crying need. She was 
far smaller than the more modern liners 
and less comfortably appointed. She 
had accommodations for only thirty pas- 
sengers, But she was speedy, reliable, 
and economical of fuel. The owners 
had recently refused to part with her 
for twice what she had cost. Similarly, 
they had kept Plattner on the pay roll. 


|: MAY or may not have been coin- 


—in the future! 


by Harl Vincent 


They trusted both ship and man, though 
both were classed as has-beens. 

Now the old scientist was talking 
about rhythms: “We think and know 
so little about these natural periodicities, 
probably because the more familiar 
rhythms require no thought on our part. 
In the human body itself there are the 
rhythms of pulse and respiration, which 
are involuntary muscular actions. We 
never think of these unless they give us 
trouble. 

“There are other cycles of bodily 
change, a daily alteration in the blood’s 
composition, for example. Regular sea- 
sonal changes in the human system, the 
alterations in functioning of the brain 
and other organs which come with the 
regular periods of sleep.” 

Quin Landru, wishing to draw out 
the speaker, said: “Even plants and 
flowers have their rhythms.” 

“Yes, yes; that is what I was driving 
at. All these rhythms of animal, vege- 
table, and even mineral kingdoms are 
interrelated. They are influenced to a 
great extent by the more majestic 
rhythms of the universe itself. Take 
Earth’s Moon for example. It had long 
been suspected, though never positively 
proved, that her periodic phases have 
definite effects upon crops and upon hu- 
man health, especially in certain- forms 
of lunacy. The regular periods of rota- 
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A second blast from their reaction tubes slowed their fall as the grotesque 
landscape flung up to meet them. 
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tion and revolution of the planets them- 
selves have their effects as well.” 

“And comets, eclipses, volcanic erup- 
tions,” commented Wood. 

“Precisely!” Plattner’s pale eyes, en- 
larged by their thick lenses, seemed to 
peer past them all into the depths of in- 
finity. “I have always maintained 
that there is an order to these things, 
and a correlation which betokens the 
existence of a single controlling force. 
An all-encompassing intelligence, shall 
we say, or the functioning of an incon- 
ceivably enormous organism of which 
our solar system is but a single atom ; our 
very Galaxy but a molecule. 

“Let us start with so simple and fa- 
miliar an illustration as the tides of 
Earth’s oceans. We know them to be 
caused by the revolution of the Moon 
about the mother planet. There is a 
definite predictable rhythm to their 
movements. So, too, are there tides in 
the Sun itself, these being raised by the 
movements of the planets. Sun spots 
wax and wane in regular cycles. All of 
these are rhythms, and all are in some 
manner related. Why, gentlemen, even 
out here in space, where almost per- 
fect vacuum exists, there are rhythms 
which——” 

Plattner broke off abruptly, staring. 
The others moved uneasily in their 
chairs. Quin Landru pushed aside his 
glass of Martian chulco, looking at it 
askance. For, as if in confirmation of 
the old scientist’s words, a new and 
mighty rhythm was felt in the floor 
plates under their feet, a measured 
pulsation that was in no way similiar to 
the gentle vibration occasioned by the 
rocket-tube discharges. 

The beats were unequal in intensity, 
alternating in couplets, with longer inter- 
vals between couplets than between beats. 
Thump, throb. Thump, throb. Thump, 
throb—— ‘ 

“It’s like the beat of a heart!” gasped 
Peterson. “A human pulse!” 
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“The pulse of the cosmos,” Plattner 


amended. 


IN THE PASSENGER quarters 
there came instant consternation. The 
passenger list was small, numbering only 
eighteen, most of whom were Terrestri- 
ans. A few were in their cabins, some 
were in the promenade gallery, others 
at the gaming tables in the smoking 
room. All rushed to the main saloon 
when the unwonted vibrations became 
noticeable. 

The pasty-faced Venerian, who had 
not drawn sober breath since the vessel 
left Earth’s atmosphere, let out a maud- 
lin yell: “Alloo! This old ship’s a 
coffin ship. I say all time no good—now 
you all see, she come apart.” 

Miss Perkins, the nervous Vermont 
spinster who was on her first inter- 
planetary voyage, promptly fainted. 

A blustery, red-faced individual, who 
had for days boasted of his ownership 
of the most valuable portion of the cargo, 
clamored excitedly for the captain. 

The wrinkled old Martian drylander, 
who had kept most of the time to his 
cabin, tottered to the small stage and 
raised his skinny arms to the pagan gods 
of the desert. 

Two young girls, sisters, huddled to- 
gether on a divan, sobbing. 

Tom Hurley, the quiet young New 
Yorker with the prize fighter’s shoul- 
ders, raised his voice above the din: 
“Take it easy now, folks. I’ve been on 
a dozen such trips, and nothing has ever 
happened. This ship is sound and safe, 
you can bet your lives. I'll go after the 
captain myself; he'll tell you it’s all 
right.” 

Comparative order was_ restored. 
Hurley ducked into the corridor and 
quickly returned, not with the captain 
but with the steward, whose gold braid 
and brass buttons had the desired calm- 
ing effect. Few of the passengers no- 
ticed the unusual pallor of his cheeks 
nor the quaver in his voice which belied 
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the confidence his words were intended 
to impart. 

“There is nothing at which to be 
alarmed,” he asserted loudly. “I have 
just spoken to the captain, who tells me 
that the vessel has drifted into an un- 
usually powerful cosmic-ray stream. It 
is not an uncommon occurrence and is 
in no way dangerous. With full energy 
of our rocket tubes we shall easily make 
our way out of the stream. So now I 
ask you all to be seated and remain so 
until the maneuvering is completed. 
There will be some lurching of the ship 
with the increased acceleration; that is 
all.” 

A scramble for the deeply cushioned 
seats followed, since even the greenest 
of space travelers knows that he can- 
not remain on his feet with full power 
blasting from the stern rocket tubes. 
There were sighs and giggles of relief 
from the feminine passengers, abashed 
grunts and guffaws from the men. But 
through it all was felt and heard the 
strange new pulsation of the vessel. 

Thump, throb. Thump, throb. End- 
lessly monotonous. 

Tom Hurley followed the steward into 
the corridor, clinging to the guard rail 
as the stern rocket tubes roared and the 
ship lunged ahead. The steward’s in- 
tended reproof died on his lips with the 
passing of a crisp bank note from the 
hand of the husky young man to his 
own. 


CAPTAIN MARKS chewed his 
mustache savagely when old Plattner re- 
ported in his cabin. 

“Hell, man, it isn’t in reason!” he 
roared. “We can’t be a half million 
miles off our course. Do your figures 
check ?” 

Plattner stiffened. “Certainly, sir! 
What I have told you is mathematical 
fact; the observations and calculations 
cannot be in error.” 

“And you say this stream of cosmic 
rays is fifteen hundred miles in width? 
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That we are in the approximate middle 
of the stream?” 

“Correct, sir!” 

“Tts effective energy on the Centauri- 
anic’s hull?” 

“T have measured it, sir. It is greatly 
in excess of the ship’s total rocket power. 
We cannot pull out.” 

The captain purpled. “It’s a lie!” he 
bellowed. 

Plattner shrugged imperceptibly and 
limped off toward his own quarters. 
The captain was shouting into the en- 
gine-room optophone for full speed 
ahead. The answering leap of the ves- 
sel wrenched the corridor guard rail out 
of the old man’s fingers and catapulted 
him aft—directly into the waiting arms 
of a blurred figure which was planted 
solidly against a bulkhead. 

“Hold fast to me,” a reassuring voice 
said. “I’m Tom Hurley, a passenger. 
I'll have you in your cabin in a mo- 
ment.” 

Hurley was as good as his word. He 
fought the awful pressure of accelera- 
tion with superhuman strength, clinging 
to the old scientist with one encircling 
arm while he dragged the double weight 
of them inch by inch along the guard 
rail with his free hand. Eventually he 
deposited Plattner in his own recoil seat, 
then, exhausted, collapsed in one of the 
others. 

Over the roar of the rocket tubes 
was heard the pulsing of the ship’s bulk- 
heads, floor plates, and hull structure. 
Thump, throb. Thump, throb—— 

After a moment Plattner smiled. 
“Thank you,” he said. 

“It wasn’t anything,” returned Hur- 
ley, pulling himself erect. “I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you.” 

“You have? Why?” 

“About this very thing. We'll not 
be able to pull out of it, will we?” 

“T’m certain we'll not. But how did 
you know? You speak as if you had 
rather—let’s say, anticipated it.” 
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“T have. That’s why I booked pas- 
sage on the Centaurianic.” 

The old scientist stared. 
I don’t understand.” 

“Mostly because of the Lycurgian. 
Remember the liner that was lost a little 
more than a year ago?” 

“Why—why, yes. Hm-m-m! Hadn’t 
thought of that myself, young man. She 
‘disappeared somewhere along the out- 
side route.” 

“Exactly! And we are on the out- 
side route—or we were. The first ship 
to take it since the Lycurgian. My 
fiancée was aboard the Lycurgian, Dr. 
Plattner.” 

The old scientist nodded understand- 
ingly, avoiding the intensity of Hurley’s 
gaze. “You are a fatalist, I take it.” 

“No; an optimist. And a scoffer at 
the accepted theories of the scientists. 
You see, I have hope of finding Lesa.” 

Plattner’s old eyes twinkled approv- 
ingly, then he sobered abruptly. Cap- 
tain Marks’ apoplectic visage flashed 


“But—but 


into the disk of the optophone and, 
simultaneously, the roar of the rocket 
tubes ceased. The alien rhythm which 
had gripped the Centauriamic was the 
dominating sensation, both of sound and 


feeling. Its pulsations seemed to be in 
the very air of the navigating cabin. 
Thump, throb. Thump, throb— 

“T want an immediate report, Dr. 
Plattner,” the captain’s voice snarled. 
“A report on our present position with 
reference to this cosmic-ray stream of 
yours and with reference to our target 
stars.” 

The disk went blank, and Plattner 
busied himself nearsightedly with his in- 
struments. 


TOM HURLEY breathed easier now 
that the acceleration pressure was re- 
lieved. He moved his long body to a 
more comfortable position in the spring 
cushions of the recoil seat, watching 
Plattner. He had never before seen the 
old scientist, but had admired him se- 


cretly for a long time on account of his 
refusal to abandon his own theories and 
submit to the dictates of the Academies 
of Science of four worlds. 

Plattner, Tom reflected, was the one 
man of them. all to depend upon in a 
situation like this one. Things could not 
have worked out better—provided they 
lived to see them through. 

Hurley was no scientist, but he cred- 
ited himself with the possession of aver- 
age intelligence and possibly somewhat 
better than average common sense. Be- 
sides, he had an unusual gift, one he 
could not have defined himself. It was 
a gift of what he called hunches— 
hunches that amounted to firm convic- 
tions ; intuition, perhaps. 

Ever since the reported loss of the 
Lycurgian, he had tried unsuccessfully 
to interest the authorities in a search 
for her. Space was far too vast; it was 
impossible, they told him. They laughed 
at his hunches. But Hurley remained 
convinced that Lesa Derian was living. 
Some day, somewhere in the universe, 
he would find her. 

He had studied what little had been 
written regarding the so-called outside 
route, had learned all he could of as- 
stronomy, conned the records of many 
an obscure space adventurer. He 
learned that the outside route is used 
only when the terminal planets of a 
voyage are in superior conjunction, or 
on opposite sides of the Sun. As was 
so in the present case, the Centaurianic 
having left Earth for Venus when those 
bodies were in opposition. 

The solar system, he knew, comprises 
a number of planets which revolve about 
the Sun in approximately a common 
plane. Ordinary space travel is closely 
held to the ecliptic, which is the plane 
of Earth’s orbit, the orbital planes of 
all other planets being within a very few 
degrees of coincidence with the ecliptic. 

However, when traveling between 
planets in opposition to the Sun, it is 
customary to leave the accustomed 
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routes of the ecliptic and pass the Sun 
at a distance of about ten million miles 
and at a point at right angles to the 
ecliptic. 

This was the “outside route,” actu- 
alty outside the solar system even though 
lying closer to the Sun than the nearest 
planet, which is Mercury. The crews 
of space ships had long entertained many 
superstitions regarding the outside route. 
Not without reason, it now would seem. 

Hurley was roused from his thoughts 
by a sharp exclamation from Plattner, 
who snapped up from the view screen 
of the radio telescope and yanked off his 
glasses. 

“Jupiter!” gasped the old scientist, 
rubbing his eyes vigorously. “Look at 
this, young man, and tell me if you see 
what I see.” 

Hurley looked. In a haze of what 
he thought to be swirling blue vapor he 
saw a body that looked like Earth’s 
Moon when in its first quarter—a thin 
crescent of light with the remainder of 
the sphere but dimly seen. He told 
Plattner. 

The scientist nodded grimly, replacing 
his spectacles. “It is a wandering 
planet,” he declared. ‘We are heading 
directly for the body, and nothing can 
avert a crash.” 

“That’s where we'll find the Lycur- 
gan,” vowed Hurley. It was one of 
his hunches. 

Plattner’s gaze was commiserative. 
“If any of us survive,” he murmured. 


Ii. 


CAPTAIN MARKS received Platt- 
ner’s report more calmly than Hurley 
expected, actually apologizing to the old 
scientist for having questioned his pre- 
vious findings. “Our only chance,” he 
concluded.@‘is to retard speed and at- 
tempt a landing on the body.” 

Plattner agreed. “Yes; but have we 
sufficient fuel?” 

The captain grimaced. “My rash at- 


tempt to pull out of the ray stream used 
most of our supply, but I now have the 
synthesizers hard at work recharging the 
storage drums.” 

“How about the passengers?” asked 
the scientist. 

Captain Marks cocked his head, see- 
ing Hurley in his own optophone disk. 
“The steward tells me your young 
friend was useful in quieting them at 
first. I’d like his help now.” 

“In any way you say,” Hurley spoke 
up. 
“Good!” the captain approved. “If 
necessary—that is, if it appears impos- 
sible to land the ship safely—we’ll have 
to bail them out in space suits. The 
steward knows all about it, Mr. Hurley.” 

It all sounded very matter-of-fact and 
not at all alarming. But the drawn look 
of the captain, and Plattner’s solemn 
squinting through the eyepieces of his 
instruments, attested to the gravity of 
the situation. And the monotonous 
pound of the cosmic pulse was intensify- 
ing. 

Thump, throb. Thump, throb—— 

Hurley looked inquiringly at the sci- 
entist when the optophone disk dimmed. 
“If rocket power can’t save the ship, 
how can men in space suits td 

“Tt’s a gamble, of course. But there’s 
a chance that way. The energies of this 
cosmic-ray stream affect masses of 
metal, whereas they have little effect 
on organic matter. The ship is a huge 
metallic mass, while in a space suit there 
is only the shoulder-pack apparatus, 
even the crystallite helmet being unaf- 
fected because nonmetallic. The pack- 
reaction tubes should be effective if used 
intelligently.” 

“That’s it—if used intelligently.” 
Hurley stood irresolute. “I hate to leave 
you here——” 

“Nonsense ! 
with us.” 

The distant sound of excited voices 
cut through the alien rhythm of sound 
and vibration. Hurley started for the 
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main saloon, taking the roundabout way 
through a promenade gallery. 


HERE, only a wall of crystallite sepa- 
rated him from outer space. He peered 
into the heavens, seeing that the usual 
star-studded black velvet was obscured 
by a pulsating something which made an 
utter void of all. Nothing was there 
but blackness. Or was it tinged with 
a suggestion of indigo? The pulsation 
was an intangibility like the heat waves 
in Earth’s atmosphere as seen over a 
hot pavement. It was in synchronism 
with the rhythm that now was a definite 
part of all sensation and consciousness. 

He was on the dark side of the ves- 
sel; he wondered vaguely what it was 
like on the sunward side. Moving so 
near to the crystallite wall that the cold 
of it chilled his marrow, he looked along 
the curving hull plates toward the blink- 
ing lights of the pilot’s cabin. 

Beyond them—dead ahead—was a 
tiny crescent of light, weaving and dis- 
torting rhythmically as if seen through 
ripples in a pool of water—the wander- 
ing planet, visible already to the naked 
eye, and growing larger as he watched. 

Not much time remained. He darted 
aft to the main saloon, from which came 
the sounds of increasing hubbub. 

The steward was doing his best with 
the passengers unaided, all the other offi- 
cers and the crew being very much oc- 
cupied elsewhere. The confusion among 
his charges was threatening a panic. 

Nealo, the drunken Venerian, fell 
upon the steward babbling: “—must 
go where see, I say. Must talk captain 
—see—”’ 

Over in a corner the two young girls 
were blubbering lustily. Porter, the 
blustery cargo tracer with delusions of 
ownership, crouched underneath a card 
table. Miss Perkins was going into an- 
other swoon. 

“Shut up!” Hurley snapped at the 
Venerian, who drew himself up with 
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owlish dignity, hiccupped once, and sub- 
sided. 

The steward gripped his deliverer’s 
hand. They conferred briefly, after 
which Hurley raised his voice above the 
din. Recognizing a dominant personal- 
ity, the passengers stilled their clamor 
and gave him the floor. 

“T’ve been forward,” he told them. 
“T’ve talked with the officers and know 
our exact position. The steward has not 
lied to you; we are approaching an un- 
known planet, and it seems necessary to 
make a landing there. But I assure you 
all, that if every one keeps his or her 
head, none will come to harm. We'll 
know shortly whether a landing will be 
safe or if it will be a matter of bailing 
out.” 

“T couldn’t, I couldn’t!” shrieked Miss 
Perkins, miraculously recovering from 
her swoon. 

“Yes, you could; you can. There 
are detailed instructions in all cabins; 
all have had time to study them. But 
you must keep your heads and remember 
these instructions if the necessity arises. 
We hope they can land the Centaurianic. 
We—” 

Abruptly Captain Marks’ voice blared 
through the emergency loud-speaker: 
“All hands and passengers take to recoil 
seats for reverse shock. We are about 
to retard speed for landing.” 

There was a scramble for the seats. 
Porter, bobbing up from his hiding place, 
beat the ancient drylander to a seat, 
crowding him aside roughly. Hurley 
yanked the man to his feet and knocked 
him down; then he yanked him erect 
once more and propelled him across the 
saloon, slamming him into a seat far 
removed from the rest. 

A sudden shuddering ran through the 
vessel; then all other sound was blotted 
out and forgotten. There *: terrific 
concussion forward; all in"@he saloon 
were driven painfully into their recoil 
seats; the groaning and crackling of 
wrenched and torn steel plates and gird- 
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ers; dimming of the lights to less than 
half brilliance—all happened simultane- 
ously. 

Then followed ghastly silence, broken 
only by the alien rhythm. Thump, throb. 
Thump, throb—— 


ONE OF THE two girls whimpered 
after a moment. 

Porter cursed. 

“Take it easy, folks,” Hurley was 
saying. 

The loud-speaker squawked: “The 
forward rocket tubes have blown up. 
Stand by to bail out in space suits. 
Through the air locks in pairs, a man to 
each woman, these couples to lock the 
belt links of their suits together. We 
are very near the strange planet. Re- 
member to use the pack-reaction tubes 
with low power until you become accus- 
tomed to their operation.” 

There was a second minor explosion, 
followed by a shrill hiss that told of the 
escape of the vessel’s air into outer 


space. Pandemonium rose momentarily, 
but was quickly quelled by Hurley and 
the steward, who handled the men 
roughly and used soothing words with 


the women. They herded their charges 
to the offside air lock in fair order. 

Swift work followed, superhuman ef- 
forts on the part of Hurley and the 
steward being needed. Some of the 
frightened passengers had difficulty at- 
taching the leaden-soled boots of the 
uniforms; some were unable to screw 
their crystallite helmets to the seat prop- 
erly ; some fumbled for the control cables 
of the pack-reaction tubes without being 
able to find them; others gasped for air 
when attired because they had forgot- 
ten to switch on the oxygen generators 
in their packs—these and a dozen more 
difficulties were straightened. Eventu- 
ally they had put all of their charges 
through the air lock in pairs, locked to- 
gether as the captain had ordered, leav- 
ing only Nealo. The Venerian was cold 
sober now. 
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“Come on; you’re his partner,” Hur- 
ley said to the steward. 

“Impossible! You’re a passenger; 
I’m an officer. It’s the law of space.” 

“T’m repealing the law. Get into that 
space suit.” Hurley had a crystallite 
helmet over the man’s head, thrusting 
the heavy vacutex suit into his hands. 

The steward waved his arms, sput- 
tering under the helmet. 

“I’m going after Plattner. 
ing,’ Hurley insisted. 

A sharp snap accompanied the open- 
ing of a welded joint beside the air-lock 
door. With the scream of escaping air, 
the steward yielded. It was the work 
of but a moment to get him accoutered 
and locked to the Venerian. 

A quick inspection showed that both 
men’s equipment was in perfect work- 
ing order and sealed; then Hurley 
shoved them into the air lock and closed 
the clamps which drew it to its seat. 
He pulled the lever which opened the 
outer door and shot them into space, 
then sprinted through the corridor to- 
ward the forward compartments. 

He had not taken ten strides when a 
violent lurch of the vessel threw him flat. 
The lights flickered and almost went out, 
then burned steadily again, but were 
dimmed to redness. Hurley pushed 
against the floor plates and shot to the 
ceiling, bumping his head sharply. He 
was weightless ; the ship’s internal grav- 
ity apparatus had failed. 

It was a ticklish and uncertain busi- 
ness after that. The least touch of a 
finger against bulkhead, wall, or ceiling, 
sent him flying. Cut and bruised after 
a few unsuccessful attempts at locomo- 
tion, he managed at last to reach the 
guard rail. Then he was able to pull 
himself along the corridor, although he 
still had to be very careful not to exert 
too much strength in moving. 

And now his breath was coming in 
painful gasps; the air pressure in the 
vessel must be getting dangerously low. 
Dizzily, with black specks whirling be- 
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fore his eyes, he reached for the frame 
of Plattner’s door. Hazily, he saw the 
old scientist hanging to the structure of 
the radio telescope, staring into its view 
screen. . 

Hurley shoved gently from the door- 
frame and floated over to Plattner, 
grasping the near strut of the apparatus 
mounting. In the screen he saw careen- 
ing stretches of desolate waste land, 
caught fleeting glimpses of rugged crags 
and scarred plains; but no sign of water 
or of vegetation. 

“A dead world,” wheezed the scientist. 
“Better to die here.” 

“Rats! We're bailing out.” 

Plattner shook his head, whereupon 
Tom Hurley went berserk. He grabbed 
the scientist and squirmed with him into 
a bumping, drifting, and altogether in- 
credible, progress toward the air lock 
amidships. He had no clear recollection 
of the manner of reaching it or of how 
he got Plattner into a space suit, much 
less himself. 

Eventually, however, his head cleared, 
and he drew great gulps of fresh air 
into his lungs. Amazed, he saw that 
Plattner stood swaying at his side; that 
both were fully equipped for the dive 
into space. The life-giving air was 
from his own shoulder-pack apparatus. 
He locked their belt links together. 

Seeing the tiny black disk in the crys- 
tallite, he remembered the helmet radio. 
“You all right?” he asked his companion. 

Plattner’s reply rang hollowly in his 
ears: “All right, yes; due to your 2 

“Good! Now we go out.” 

They floundered into the air lock. 
Hurley closed the inner door, but could 
not seal it. The clamps were on its op- 
posite side, as was the lever for oper- 
ation of the outer door. He stared 
blankly at his companion. 

“There is a control,” said the scientist, 
“for whoever is last to leave the vessel. 
We'll go through—now.” 

He found a concealed button and 
pressed it. There was a rush of air as 


the outer door burst open; the inner 
door was slammed to its seat by such 
air pressure as remained in the ship. 
They were whirled out into darkness. 


BETWEEN them and the Sun was 
the bulk of the Centaurianic. Beneath 
them, and amazingly near, was a teeter- 
ing, spinning landscape, most of it in 
ominous blue twilight. Only a distant 
horizon showed purple light streaks 
against an indigo sky. 

“We are falling fast,” breathed Platt- 
ner. “We must retard with the pack- 
reaction tubes. Swing yours upward— 
so—and press the cable spring release— 
eg 

Mechanically, Hurley did as he was 
told. The straps of his pack cut into 
his shoulders as two flaring white blasts 
of force drove down into the shadows. 
Then there was the light of a strangely 
blue Sun, a Sun that was enormous and 
whose eerie rays fluttered rhythmically 
over the purple peaks of the horizon. A 
rocketing, battered thing dropped swiftly 
away from them and was lost in the 
haze. It was the ill-fated Centaurianic, 
falling unretarded. 

Stabilizing, the landscape flung itself 
upward to meet them. A second blast 
from their reaction tubes slowed their 
fall considerably. There were other and 
smaller blasts far below. Always twin 
flares, always flickering brightly for an 
instant and then being swallowed up in 
the indigo haze. Others were negoti- 
ating the descent safely. 

They swept into the eerie twilight as 
the Sun dropped from view beyond the 
somber crags of the horizon. The 
ground was very near. Pock-marked 
with craters, cobwebbed with yawning 
fissures, devoid of life and the where- 
withal to sustain life, it yet was solid 
ground. Hurley’s spirits rose as he saw 
new spurts of light near the surface. 

“If our passengers can make it, why 
couldn’t those of the Lycurgian?” he 


- queried the little disk in his helmet. 
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He had almost forgotten Plattner. A 
tug at the short chain which held them 
together drew his attention to the second 
bloated space suit. The helmet drooped 
forward limply. In sudden panic Hur- 
ley drew. himself close to his compan- 
ion, shaking the oddly limp fabric of his 
suit and pressing his own helmet against 
the scientist’s. 

Plattner’s face was livid, and his eyes 
popped from their sockets. The man 
was choking to death. A faint hiss told 
the story; he had opened the valve in 
his pack to test the atmosphere of the 
strange planet; his own air was escap- 
ing before reaching his helmet. 

Hurley found the valve and closed it; 
saw with relief that Plattner began tak- 
ing in the renewed air in great gasps. 

Soon he began to sputter words fran- 
tically, if weakly: “The air. No air at 
all, or very little. Do you see? There 
isn’t any—atmosphere ¥ 

The awful truth smote Hurley then. 
This was a dead planet, indeed. With 
no air to breathe, any survivors of the 
Lycurgian could have lived here no 
longer than their shoulder-pack oxygen 
held out. So, too, would go the sur- 
vivors of the Centaurianic. Twelve 
hours’ supply was all the shoulder-pack 
apparatus was good for. 

Thinking of Lesa, Hurley groaned, 
the sound booming mockingly in the con- 
fines of his helmet. Still Plattner said 
nothing. Hurley saw that the old man’s 
eyes were bright with understanding, 
however; it was only that there was 
nothing to be said. 

The Centaurianic had long since van- 
ished in the gloom below. Now the in- 
digo was split by a pillar of red that 
flamed high and subsided. The vessel 
had crashed, igniting her fuel tanks in 
one colossal blaze of magnificence, which 
was snuffed out at once for lack of the 
oxygen necessary to sustain combustion. 

Hurley shook his head dazedly within 
the helmet. Plattner spoke to him and 
their reaction tubes spat white flame once 
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more. Then the only sound was the 
faint whir of the shoulder-pack appa- 
ratus. It held an overtone, that whir, 
a monotonous rhythm that somehow 
acted queerly on the brain. Thump, 
throb. Thump, throb—— 
Determinedly, Hurley threw off the 
torpor into which he had been drifting. 


ITI. 


THE NEXT TWIN flare of their 
reaction tubes lighted the ground. It 
was almost beneath their feet, surging 
upward. Hurley clamped down on his 
own cable-spring release, felt the jerk 
of the belt links caused by the single 
powerful blast. Plattner had not seen 
the danger in time to energize his own 
tube. Then they struck heavily, roll- 
ing together down a sharp declivity to a 
jarring stop. 

“A close call!” panted the scientist, 
when Hurley dragged him to his feet. 
“But, then, what is a few hours’ differ- 
ence?” 

“T haven’t given up,” the younger man 
returned. 

He noticed that the annoying rhythm 
of the cosmic-ray stream was now hardly 
noticeable. Perhaps it was being par- 
tially nullified by metallic deposits be- 
neath the barren soil, or drowned out 
by the increased hum of his shoulder- 
pack motors. He commented on this to 
Plattner. 

“Tt is the cold. With so little atmos- 
phere this planet is frigid on the dark 
side. Our heaters are functioning at 
full power.” 

This was not encouraging, but Hur- 
ley refused to be cast down. He had 
one of his hunches. Switching on the 
light of his portable flash, he looked 
around. They were in a small hollow 
and could see but a few feet away. The 
soil was powdery, volcanic in character. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said, “and 
see if we can find any of the others.” 
They clambered up the slope. Platt- 
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ner added the beam of his own flash to 
that of Hurley's. Still they saw nothing 
of moment. As far as the beams reached 
there was only the powdery, uneven 
surface. 

“Hi, there!” Hurley called into his 
helmet microphone. “Any one alive 
around here?” 

“A good idea!” approved the scentist. 
“Although the helmet radio has a very 
limited range. Raise your voice to a 
higher pitch—it is stronger than mine— 
and warn any with whom you make con- 
tact. Warn them about the valve.” 

“Right!” Hurley had forgotten that. 
“Hi!” he called again, speaking closer 
to the tiny black disk. “Hi, survivors of 
the shipwreck! Tom Hurley calling pas- 
sengers or crew of the Centaurianic!” 

“Hear anything?” Plattner asked in 
an anxious whisper. 


“No—yes—shh!” He had heard a 
faint voice. It came in again more 
strongly. 

“Alloo-o-o!” It was Nealo. 


“Any of the others with you?” yelped 
Hurley. 

“Yah-h-h! Steward here—knocked 
dizzy, but he’s all right. You see light ?” 

“Must be.our lights you see.” 

“No-o. Blue light—up high.” 

Hurley flicked off his flash; his com- 
panion followed suit. 

“Do not forget the valves,” whispered 
Plattner. 

The younger man yelled a warning to 
Nealo, asking him to relay the message 
to any his own radio might reach. 

“The light—I see it!” The scientist 
gripped his shoulder straps and swung 
him around, tilted back his helmet to 
raise his eyes. 

Up there in the gloom Hurley saw a 
fluttering blue-white light. It shone in- 
terruptedly, a beacon that pulsated with 
a rhythm identical with the one which 
had brought them here. 

“It must be on a mountain peak,” 
he breathed. 

Within him was a fierce joy. There 
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were living creatures on this dead world. 
Somehow they lived, whoever they were. 
He would yet find Lesa. 

Once more he shouted to Nealo: 
“Head for the light as soon as the stew- 
ard recovers. Keep trying the radio and 
tell any others to do the same. We'll 
meet there.” 


Nealo understood. And this time 
there was a second response in the hel- 
met radio. It was from Quin Landru, 
who had already learned of the lack of 
atmosphere and seen the light. He read- 
ily agreed to the plan for a meeting at 
the light’s source and promised to try 
to make contact with all the survivors 
possible. 

Unlocking their belt links, Hurley and 
the scientist set out for the mysterious 
beacon with renewed hope urging them 
on. 


THE WAY was tortuous after they 
left the flatland and began the ascent of 
a rocky slope that led up to the light. 
There were wide chasms that they barely 
missed tumbling into, jagged masses of 
flinty stone which ripped alarmingly at 
the vacutex fabric of their space suits, 
and steep rises where loose pebbles 
rolled away from beneath their feet, dis- 
lodging larger stones which showered 
down on them from above. 

Hurley called into the helmet radio 
at frequent intervals, warning of the 
difficulties. He spoke to a few other 
survivors, among them Miss Perkins, 
who gurgled as if there was no danger 
whatever. Shipwreck or no shipwreck, 
she was having the time of her life. A 
man was chained to her belt, or had 
been. 

At length the source of the light was 
made out as a transparent dome of con- 
siderable size. The blue-white glare 
came from within, illuminating its en- 
tire surface. Near by, the pulsation 
Hurley had noted from a distance was 
not in evidence. 


“Te’s man-made,” observed Plattner. 
“No doubt of that.” 

“Inhabited, too,” Hurley said confi- 
dently. “I'll wager they’ve oxygen ap- 
paratus inside and F 

“Look—here are steps, and a circular 
door in the rock.” 

They had come up through a smooth- 
walled defile that ended at the base of 
the dome. Hurley bounded up the stairs 
and looked about for a way of entrance. 
He had found a curious spoked hand- 
wheel on the metal surface of the door 
by the time Plattner reached his side. 

“They may not welcome us, who- 
ever or whatever is inside,” the scientist 
suggested. 

“We have to take that chance.” Hur- 
ley already had turned the handwheel; 
the circular door swung inward, reveal- 
ing a lighted inner chamber. “At least 
they haven’t barred the way.” 

He discovered the mechanism which 
closed the outer door and saw that the 
seating of it was hermetically sealed by 
an ingenious ring of gasket material 
which expanded automatically into place. 
Plattner opened the second door, and 
they felt the rush of air into the lock. 

Hurley opened the valve of his pack 
apparatus and nothing happened. The 
air pressure here was the same as that 
in their suits. 

“Guess we’re not in luck!” he exulted, 
starting to unscrew his helmet. 

“Wait,” said Plattner. “We must 
close the lock so the others can operate 
it when they arrive.” 

That done, they removed their hel- 
mets, finding the air in the passage fresh 
but crisply cold. The silence was com- 
plete when they switched off the power 
in their packs. Before them was a flight 
of steps cut in solid rock. 

Hurley grunted “I'll go first,” and 
started to mount them. 

The old scientist limped close behind 
and came up into the great chamber un- 
der the dome just as the younger man 
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turned to call for him. They stared 
speechless at what they saw. 

It was warmer here; obviously there 
was heat from some source. But no liv- 
ing being was in the place, only a most 
astonishing array of mechanisms, some 
vaguely familiar in design, others the 
complexity and strangeness of which 
gave no hint of their use. The source 
of the blue-white light was a convex 
disk that was set in the precise center 
of the metal floor. 

Hurley moved to its rim, touched the 
disk and found its surface extremely 
cold. His eyes fell on a near-by instru- 
ment that could only be a long-range op- 
tophone. He was on the floor beside it 
in an imstant, searching for the name 
plate he knew shouid be there. It was 
there. 

“Lycurgian!”’ he shouted, jerking up- 
right. “I knew it!” 

Plattner was peering, fascinated, into 
a long rectangular box which lay across 
a pair of latticed supports. 

“I say that instrument’s from the Ly- 
curgian,” Hurley repeated. 

“But look at this.” The scientist 
seemed not to hear. 

Hurley looked. The box was a cof- 
finlike inclosure with a transparent lid 
that covered a man who seemed lifeless 
but yet retained the appearance of life. 
He was naked save for a loin cloth and 
a narrow sash that was bound around 
his middle, with one end carried across 
the breast to his right shoulder, where 
it terminated at a silvery metal band 
which hung loosely around his neck. 

The man was of stalwart build, white 
of skin, and had a massive head sur- 
mounted by a profusion of snowy hair. 
His eyebrows, too, were white. The 
features were aquiline, but remarkably 
regular, the expression peaceful. 

“Dead, Plattner ?” 

“T think not. Suspended animation.” 


Mystery here in this dead world, many 
The silence under the grea 
There was no 


mysteries ! 
dome was sepulchral. 
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sign of life. Yet Hurley continued to 
believe that there was life. His glance 
strayed to the optophone which had come 
from the Lycurgian. 

“Alloo-o!"’ Nealo’s hail came from 
below. There were scufflings on the 
stairs as of many feet. Others were 
with the Venerian. 


BETWEEN them, Quin Landru and 
Nealo carried the steward up into the 
dome room and stretched him on the 
floor. He was unconscious. A fourth 
space-suited figure plodded up the steps, 
a squat figure, still helmeted. His equip- 
ment was entirely different from that of 
the rest. This man was not from the 
Centaurianic. 

“Who’s that?” Hurley asked. 

Quin Landru shook his head. 

No one else spoke. 

The stranger lifted a face plate that 
was set in his opaque helmet and swiftly 
dropped to one knee beside the steward, 
so swiftly that none of them saw his 
features. His gauntleted fingers ran 
along the sealing seams of the injured 
man’s suit, opening them. 

In a moment he had the steward’s 
bulky equipment removed. Deftly he 
felt over the body, pausing when he 
lifted the right arm, which was oddly 
twisted and limp. Then he rose up and 
took off his helmet. 

Hurley gasped. This man was a liv- 
ing double of the one in the casket. 

“Arm broke?” faltered Nealo. 


The rest of them, for some unac- 
countable reason, were tongue-tied in 
the presence of the stranger. 

His reply was in words that none of 
them understood, but the tene inspired 
confidence. Then, quite as if correct- 
ing himself in an unpardonable error, 
the stranger switched to intelligible if 
queerly accented and broken English: 

“Sorry; I forget. Yes; arm is broken. 
But man not hurt too much else. He 
recover, but for why?” The last words, 
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muttered low, did not make sense—not 
at the moment. 

He had learned the tongue from sur- 
vivors of the Lycurgian. Now Hurley 
knew definitely that there had been sur- 
vivors and was filled with the desire to 
loose a flood of questions. But the 
stranger had turned on his heel and was 
discarding his heavy garments as he 
moved toward a flat slab, saying: 

“Bring man here. I straighten arm 
and medicate.” 

Everything was done with incredible 
speed and precision. The arm was set 
and bound in splints, after which the 
patient was subjected to the action of 
a therapeutic radiation machine. The 
steward sat up and blinked wonderingly. 

Hurley, seeing that the stranger had 
finished, could contain himself no longer. 
“Tell me,” he demanded, drawing the 
man aside, “do any of those from the 
Lycurgian still live?” 

He'was startled by the intensity of the 
gaze which locked with his own and 
for the first time saw that the white- 
haired stranger was laboring under a 
terrific strain, mental or physical. The 
pupils of his eyes were dilated, and his 
stare was that of a sleepwalker. 

“There come six and twenty from 
that ship,” the stranger replied. “Radva 
count—me. My own people then three 
and fifty. Now Radva only one awake.” 

“You mean all are—dead ?” 

“Not dead. Dead-alive, as my 
brother.” He indicated the casket on 
the trestles. “Prepared for death to 
come.” 

Hurley chose his words with care; 
there was a gleam in the other’s eyes he 
did not like. “Perhaps we can help you 
waken them.” 

“No wake. All this, my world—how 
you say ?—doomed.” 

“It looks bad, I admit.” Even now, 
Hurley refused to give up hope. “Tell 
us the worst. We have a great scientist 
with us who may be able to help.” 
Plattner was hovering within earshot. 
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“No man help. Destruction here much 
soon.” Radva swayed on his feet and 
his eyelids began to flutter. 

For the first time since they had en- 
tered the dome room Hurley was con- 
scious of the rhythm. There was no 
sound of vibrating metal as there had 
been on board the Centaurianic, no defi- 
nite pulsation of the surrounding air, 
and yet the rhythm was there in his own 
consciousness. It was as if the electro- 
chemical functionings of brain cells and 
the minute electrical currents of his 
nervous system fluctuated or alternated 
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The captain’s head snapped back and he went down 
like a sack of meal, 


in synchronism with the barely per- 
ceptible fluttering of Radva’s lids. 
There was no mistaking the rhythm— 
thump, throb, thump, throb. 

Suddenly afraid, Hurley gripped the 
stranger’s arm. “Was there one called 
Lesa Derian ?” 

“I forget. Some man, some woman, 
from other ship. All lie down here.” 
Radva’s free arm swung in a gesture 
that indicated a region beneath the floor. 
His head wabbled on his shoulders. 

Plattner moved closer. “The man’s 
on his last legs,” he told Hurley. 
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It was true. With a long sigh Radva 
pitched forward on Hurley’s chest. 
They eased him to the floor. Others 
were coming in through the air lock; 
the dome room echoed with their voices. 
As from a great distance Hurley dis- 
tinguished the blubberings of the re- 
united sisters, the pagan invocations of 
the old drylander. But his mind was in- 
tent on the barely audible words of 
Radva: 

“Much soon come destruction. Dark 
world plenty near. Then last crash— 
rest. Friends—I sleep—prepared <4 

Radva’s body stiffened and his flesh 
went cold under Hurley’s fingers. His 
features relaxed and then set in the 
same expression of peaceful expectation 
they had observed on the man he called 
his brother. 


IV. 


FORTUNATELY for the morale of 
the refugees, none of the others had 
noticed. Hurley covered Radva’s still 
form with a hastily gathered pile of 
the discarded vacutex garments, like- 
wise hiding the casket. 

Of those carried by the Centaurianic, 
fourteen passengers and five of the crew 
were now in the dome room. The gen- 
eral excitement over the finding of a 
place of safety quite outweighed any ex- 
pressed fears as to the permanence of 
the refuge. At Hurley’s suggestion, 
Quin Landru set the optophone in oper- 
ation and began broadcasting to all who 
might still be alive outside in space suits, 
instructing them with reference to the 
hilltop light and the air-locked entrance 
tothe dome. There was power sufficient 
to reach any helmet radio that might 
yet be functioning. 

Captain Marks was among the miss- 
ing, and the steward, on his feet once 
more, endeavored to take charge of the 
passengers. Some one found that there 


were commodious living quarters be- 
low. the dome-room floor. 
for choice rooms ensued. 


A scramble 
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Taking advantage of the exodus, Hur- 
ley and the scientist managed to get 
Radva’s body out of sight and finally 
into a small room on the floor below. 
They agreed that nothing should be said 
to the others regarding the things he had 
partially revealed to them until they 
knew more definitely what it was all 
about. 

Radva’s pulse and respiration had en- 
tirely ceased. A condition resembling 
rigor mortis, which does not usually set 
in until a few hours after death, was 
present. And yet the man did not seem 
to be a corpse. Puzzled, they locked 
the metal door of the room, leaving him 
inside. 

“T shall return to the dome room,” 
Plattner decided. “This Radva spoke 
of a dark world. Evidently he expected 
a collision with this body. I saw a 
powerful radio telescope up there; I'll 
use it to check up on his statements and 
on other things.” 

“What do you think?” 

“T’'ll know more later.” 

“But the dead-alive, as he called them 
—the rhythm e 

“Patience, young man! 
find the answer.” 

“Well, I’m going to find those he said 


Trust me to 


were somewhere down here. I'll join 
you later in the dome room.” 
“A good idea, very good!” The sci- 


entist knew what was uppermost in the 
younger man’s mind. He limped away. 


THE FLOOR below was like one in 
a hotel. There were long halls, from 
which many doors opened into sleeping 
rooms, the halls being uniformly illumi- 
nated with the same cold light as that 
emanating from the convex disk in the 
dome room. What Hurley sought was 
not to be found here; he searched for 
a stairway or lift and presently found 
what was just as good—a narrow ramp 
which led sharply downward. 

The cold light was dimmer here and 
the temperature much lower than above. 


He was soon aware of the sound of 
faintly humming machinery and judged 
that he was at a point about one hun- 
dred feet below the dome room when 
he came into a great chamber which 
housed a number of huge generators. 
These were flanked by intricate auto- 
matic controls and themselves rotated 
at high speed without any apparent 
source of prime motive power. Vaguely 
he thought of subatomic energy or the 
harnessing of cosmic rays. Radva’s 
compatriots had been great scientists. 

He came to a spiral stairs, and his 
heart pounded when he saw that it led 
down into a vast chamber that might 
have been in the catacombs of ancient 
Rome. In niches of the walls were num- 
berless oblong boxes that could only be 
the resting places of the dead-alive. He 
clattered down the steps, setting up a 
thunder of ghostly echoes. 

Under the transparent lid of the first 
casket he reached was a human body 
in an advanced state of decomposition. 
He went sick all over. This was not 
suspended animation, but death. 

The next body reassured him. It was 
that of a woman of Radva’s own kind 
and in a state of perfect preservation. 
In the dim light it almost seemed that 
her bosom heaved rhythmically. There 
was a rhythm, but Hurley immediately 
knew that it was in his own conscious- 
ness—it was the rhythm—thump, throb, 
thump, throb—— 

He stumbled from niche to niche, sud- 
denly overcome with nameless terror. 
Most of the bodies were in the condition 
Radva had described as dead-alive, all 
were of Radva’s kind, probably one in 
ten were like the first one he had seen 
—corpses undoubtedly. Every shadow 
on the walls was.a lurking place for 
things that moved or were about to move. 
The air of the chamber, draftless and 
dankly cold, seemed filled with whis- 
perings of things better left unsaid. 

Hurley got a grip on himself. He 
had never been superstitious and did not 
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intend to begin now. He moved to an- 
other part of the room; there was no 
need to search among Radva’s people. 
At length he found the still body of a 
Martian ; in the next casket was a young 
Negro with the unmistakable stamp of 
New York’s Harlem on his flashy cloth- 
ing. Here were the survivors of the 
Lycurgian disaster; here he would find 
Lesa. 

He did find her, and his mind went 
blank for a moment with the pain of 
seeing her. She had not changed in 
any way, excepting that now she was 
cold and still. Fumbling with stiff fin- 
gers after a while, Hurley lifted the lid 
that covered her. He touched her 
smooth cheek, finding it like ice, but 
firm and elastic as living tissue. 

Shaking as with ague, he stroked the 
soft brown hair. This, too, was no dif- 
ferent from what it had been. Her 
hands, slim and white as ever, lay folded 
over her breasts. There was a rolied 
sheet like parchment. Ever so gently, 
Hurley disengaged it from the slim fin- 
gers which seemed to relax immediately 
it was in his hands. 

He closed the lid and stumbled blindly 
to the circular stairs. 


QUIN LANDRU was with Plattner 
in the dome room. His efforts with the 
optophone had served to guide three 
more to safety—two members of the 
crew and one passenger. Nine from the 
Centaurianic, including the captain, were 
still missing and probably had been lost. 
The Martian now was assisting the sci- 
entist at his labors. Both were glumly 
silent when Hurley burst in upon them, 
disheveled, eyes black with emotion. 

“You've found her!” exclaimed Platt- 
ner, squinting wisely through his thick 
lenses. 

Hurley nodded, unable to speak. He 
opened the scroll, steadying himself 
against the pedestal of the radio tele- 
scope. Quin Landru opened his mouth 
to speak, but closed it with a click of 
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his teeth at a frown of warning from the 
scientist. 

When he had finished reading, Hur- 
ley made a curious noise in his throat 
and lurched away, pacing the floor nerv- 
ously for several minutes. Then he 
stopped at Plattner’s side and spoke in 
flat, expressionless tones: 

“It isn’t true. It can’t be true. There 
must be a mistake.” 

“The message, you mean?” The sci- 
entist’s voice was fraught with compas- 
sion. 

“Some of it. It is a message from 
the—from Lesa. Mostly personal.” 
Hurley tucked the scroll away in an in- 
ner pocket, handling it as if it was a 
most fragile treasure. ‘She had a feel- 
ing I’d find her some time. Telepathy, 
perhaps. She 

He broke off and resumed his nerv- 
ous pacing. Again Quin Landru made 
as if to speak. 

“Don’t,” whispered Plattner. 
him get it out of his system.” 

“It’s all the impossible rest of it.” 
Hurley stopped before them and planted 
his feet wide apart. There was more 
of sanity in his gaze now. “This sleep 
that is like death, and what the Dovardi 
told her was to come.” 

“Dovardi?” The Martian had con- 
trived to put in a word. 

“Yes; the natives of this world. They 
called the body Dovar; it was once the 
outermost planet of a solar system many 
light-years distant from our own. It 
cooled off and e 

“And lost its atmosphere,” Plattner 
supplied. 

“You know!” marveled Hurley. 
was himself once more. 

“Some of it I know. But go on.” 

“The inhabitants burrowed into the 
ground and provided themselves with 
synthetic food, artificial atmosphere, 
comforts. There was water in under- 
ground streams and lakes, so they got 
along for a generation or more. Then 
the water began to give out, and the 
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majority of them died off. Dovar met 
with a new and inexplicable force which 
drove it from its orbit and flung it into 
space. 

“Soon came the rhythm. After a 
time this drove some of them insane, 
others to take their own lives. The few 
who remained built this dome over their 
quarters, partially insulating them from 
the rhythm. Soon afterward the Ly- 
curgian was wrecked here in much the 
same manner as was the Centaurianic.” 

“Ah-h!” breathed Plattner, as if some 
theory of his own had been confirmed 
by Hurley’s words. “And the sleep of 
death—what has your message to say 
of that?” 

“Apparently it is of rather recent 
origin. Lesa says Radva told them it 
was his own blessing, a sort of perma- 
nent hypnotic state which was to save 
them all from the mental and physical 
horrors of the disaster to come—the col- 
lision with another body which he spoke 
of to us before he caved in.” Hurley’s 
voice rose. “Dr. Plattner, it isn’t rea- 
sonable. There must be a way of re- 
viving her—the others, too, of course. 
And the mathematical probabilities of 
a collision out here in space are so re- 
mote——” 

“In this case there is mathematical 
certainty.” 

“You've proved it?” 


“T have. Look at this.” The scien- 


‘tist pushed back a litter of papers from 


a chart on the table before him. The 
papers were covered with figures in his 
own painstaking chirography. 


ON THE CHART was a jumble of 
curved lines and ellipses, these being 
dotted with tiny pins which had vari- 
colored beads as heads. It was like a 


navigating chart of the heavens, but ob- 
viously the workmanship of the Dovardi. 
Plattner indicated a painted-in circle 
past which swept a blue line the flat 
curve of which extended across the en- 
tire chart. 
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“This is Sirius,” he declared. “Orig- 
inally Dovar’s sun. The blue curve is 
Dovar’s course since leaving its solar 
system—really a cosmic-ray stream. 
This is Dovar’s present position.”’ 

He touched a tiny gold bead with his 
finger tip. Hurley saw that it was nearly 
a representation of their own solar sys- 
tem, a series of narrow, elongated 
ellipses surrounding a central dot of yel- 
low. Many puncturings of the chart 
showed where the pins had been shifted 
often to follow the motions of the vari- 
ous bodies. 

The blue curve was intersected by a 
red one which extended from the oppo- 
site corner of the chart. On the red 
curve was a black-headed pin which was 
near to the point of intersection and less 
than an inch from the gold bead. 

Plattner continued solemnly, pointing 
to the black bead: “This is the dark 
body Radva spoke of. I have found it 
with the radio telescope, which checks 
Radva exactly.” 

“The two will collide—when ?” 
ley believed now. 

“In less than twenty hours of terres- 
trial time.” 

Quin Landru grunted: “Radva knew 
this, yet went out in a space suit when 
he saw the Centaurianic crash, hoping 
to save lives.” 

“Instinct drove him.” Plattner hesi- 
tated. “Er—he saw the incongruity of 
it when he fixed up the steward. Re- 
member his words, ‘for why?” 

Suddenly Hurley knew the scientist 
was holding something from them. 
There was a queer guilty look in the 
eyes behind the thick lenses. A silvery 
metal band hung loosely around his neck, 
one like those worn by Radva and the 
man in the casket who resembled him. 

“You old rascal,” Hurley began. 
“You're keeping: x4 

He was interrupted by the clang of 
a metal door. There was the sound of 
heavy footsteps on the stairs from the 
air lock. A man in a space suit hove 
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into view, wrenching off his helmet and 
flinging it on the floor. The man cursed 
vividly. 

It was Captain Marks, whom they 
had thought lost with the vessel. 

“Ha!” he roared. “Glad you three 
are alive. Now we’ve a good chance of 
escaping this damned place.” 

Plattner said nothing. 

Quin Landru’s eyes widened. 
cape! How. come?” 

“Do you forget the auxiliary rocket 
ship carried by all liners?” The cap- 
tain glowered at Plattner, who turned 
his head. “Hell, I’d have been off this 
blasted world long ago if it wasn’t a 
three-man job to navigate the thing. 
It’s undamaged, I tell you, the one on 
the Centaurianic—we four can get 
away.” 

“There are others here,” Hurley com- 
mented dryly, remembering the small 
size of the scouting auxiliary ships. He 
had never liked the captain; now his 
dislike intensified. “Isn't it the duty of 
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a ship’s master to stay by his com- 
mand ?” 

“Huh—old-fashioned sentiment!” ex- 
claimed the captain. “Listen ; you, Platt- 


ner, will navigate. Quin Landru can 
relieve me at the controls. Hurley, you 
could learn the workings of the fuel 
synthesizers in a few minutes. We'll 
get 

The scientist interrupted mildly: 
“You're crazy. The power of the Cen- 
taurianic itself wasn’t enough to pull out 
of the ray stream. The puny rocket 
tubes of your auxiliary wouldn't 30 

Captain Marks yelled like a madman. 
He struck out with the flat of his hand 
and knocked Plattner from his stool. 

It was too much for the young Amer- 
ican. He whirled the captain around 
and slapped his purpled cheeks as one 
slaps a child. “Get that space suit off,” 
he yelped, “and take it out on me. Not 
on a helpless old man.” 

But the captain had other ideas. He 
was a powerful man, and the gauntlets 
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at the ends of his vacutex sleeves were 
of jointed steel construction, heavy and 
harder than bare knuckles. Besides, the 
suit itself, though bulky, was a protec- 
tion from body blows. He doubled a 
gauntlet into a fist and swung. 

Hurley went down with blood spurt- 
ing from his nostrils, but was up again 
like a cat, his arms working like pistons. 
Heedless of the rain of steel-clad fists 
on his body and head, he drove in short- 
arm punches to his adversary’s neck and 
head with such rapidity that Quin Lan- 
dru, who was cheering excitedly, could 
not follow them. 

The captain rocked on his heels. Then 
Hurley brought up one that started from 
the floor and ended with a sound like a 
cracking board on his opponent’s chin. 
The captain’s head snapped back and 
he went down like a sack of meal. 

“Good work!” approved the Martian. 
“He'll be out for a long time.” 

The blood pounded in Hurley’s tem- 
ples. Curiously, he experienced no ela- 
tion. Instead, his own faculties seemed 
to be slipping away from him. Pilatt- 
ner’s form was blurred and indistinct in 
his vision. The rhythm at his temples 
was identical with the rhythm of the 
cosmic ray stream: Thump, throb— 
thump, throb—— 

His knees gave way beneath him. As 
consciousness left, he knew why those 
in the sleeping quarters below had re- 
mained out of sight once they found 
the bunks. It was the overpowering 
need of rest after the excitement and 
uncertainty and the insistent pounding 
of the rhythm. 

Vaguely he wondered if he was ever 
to awaken, then knew no more. 


V. 


MISS PERKINS painfully blinked 
herself awake in a strange bed. Her 
head throbbed unmercifully. Groaning, 
she forced her eyes to remain open, won- 
deringly taking note of her surround- 
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ings. The room was windowless, with 
walls of gleaming metal. Its furnish- 
ings, also of metal, were few in number 
and of outlandish design. Not at all 
like the antiques that cluttered her own 
room back in Vermont. 

She remembered then and closed her 
eyes once more, living over in her mind 
the events preceding the irresistible de- 
sire for sleep which had come to her 
many hours before. Somehow she knew 
that many hours had passed since Alvin 
Porter left her at the door of this very 
room. 

Alvint She pronounced the name 
aloud. It had taken a shipwreck in space 
to bring them together; now no power 
of the universe could part them. She 
blessed the fate which had decreed that 
they be chained together in space suits. 
Her headache was leaving; she became 
aware of the pulsation which was the 
same as that which had come to the 
doomed Centaurianic before the accident 
—it was in the very air she breathed. 
Something funny about that! 

Raising her aching frame, she saw 
that she was still fully dressed. She 
snorted her disgust with herself. She 
had been too tired to disrobe—the first 
time in her life she had ever done such 
a thing. 

But then it was the first time she had 
been so thrilled. To be shipwrecked in 
space was a mere incident compared to 
the coming into her life of a man like 
Alvin. Miss Perkins was no fool; she 
knew that Porter was, or had been, a 
lying braggart. She knew, too, that it 
was she who had made the advances. 

But Porter had responded; that was 
the big thrill. She was not to. die a 
spinster after all. Moreover, the man 
had evidenced a much-subdued nature 
after an hour or so of her exhortation. 
He would be a worthy mate; she’d see 
to that. 

She began to wonder if he was awake. 
Primping up as best she could in the 
circumstances, she went out into the 
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deserted hall. Porter’s room, she re- 
called, was next to her own. She won- 
dered if she dared to knock on his door. 
No one was in sight; no one would 
know. She opened the door and went 
in without knocking. 

Her breath came fast. She appre- 
ciated the audacity of her act. Porter 
lay curled on his pillow, still asleep. 

The womanly soul of Miss Perkins 
went out to the man who had brought 
promise to her at this late date. She 
tiptoed to his bed, reaching out a hand 
to stroke his forehead. The clamminess 
of his skin appalled her; in sudden ter- 
ror she shook him. 

Then she screamed and ran into the 
hall. Alvin Porter was dead; the body 
she had touched was rigid and cold, 
without movement. Her shrieks echoed 
through the place repeatedly, then ceased 
on a wailing, shuddering note as she 
collapsed on the floor. 


QUIN LANDRU jerked himself up- 
right in the armchair beside Hurley’s 


bed. Sheepishly—for he had not in- 
tended to fall asleep—he recalled the 
~ dream of hearing feminine shrieks. Or 
had it been a dream? He consulted his 
Martian chronometer, saw with a start 
that he had slept the equivalent of 
eighteen terrestrial hours. The time 
Plattner had set was almost upon them. 

At first he thought Hurley was not 
breathing at all and a shiver ran through 
him. But the doughty American had 
not succumbed to the sleeping death 
after all. Landru’s proddings brought 
him reluctantly to consciousness. He 
grunted and opened an eye, then sat up. 

“How’d I get here?” he demanded 
sleepily. 

“TI carried you down from above. You 
passed out yourself after putting the 
captain to sleep.” 

Hurley grinned, then felt his swollen 
chin and nose ruefully. “Oh, yes! And 
how’s the captairi ?” 

“Not too well, I hope. I put him in 
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the room next to this and locked him 
in.” 

“Good! How long ago was this?” 
Hurley had a feeling that considerable 
time had passed. And he realized now 
that the infernal rhythm was pounding 
more strongly than ever within him. He 
was jerky and nervous as with an alco- 
holic hangover. 

“Nearly eighteen of your hours,” the 
Martian returned soberly. 

“What!”’ yelped Hurley, leaping to 
his feet. “Then we'll soon know 
Come on up to see Plattner, if he’s still 
there.” 

“He'll be there, if I know Plattner.” 

Quin Landru frowned and made as 
if to say more, but the American was 
already outside the door. 

They found Miss Perkins in the hall, 
in a shuddering heap. A moan escaped 
her when Hurley touched her shoulder. 

“What is it?” he inquired gently. 

“He’s dead.” The woman raised a 
face in which there was emotion that 
Hurley would never have suspected she 
could show. Miss Perkins had once 
been, could still be, beautiful. 

“Who's dead?” 

“Alvin—in there.” 

Quin Landru went in through the 
open door while Hurley raised Miss 
Perkins to her feet. He came back, 
nodding a message. 

“Tt’s not death, Miss Perkins,” Hur- 
ley told her. “Listen to me. It’s a sort 
of suspended animation that is caused 
—well, I’m not sure what causes it.” 

The woman was not listening, but con- 
tinued to moan. Hurley shook her and 
repeated what he had said. She was 
still unimpressed, seeming to be in a 
daze. ' 

“Better get her to her room,” the 
Martian suggested. 

This brought objection. “No, please; 
not there. I couldn’t stand it—being 
next to him. I'll sit in the library.” 

The two men had not known there 
was a library, but found it after further 
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questioning of Miss Perkins. Willingly 
enough, and now in a calmer state of 
mind, she let them take her there, where 
they saw to it she was comfortably en- 
sconced in an ottomanlike seat. 

She smiled wanly up at them when 
they left her. 

In the hall, Hurley muttered: “Pecul- 
iar thing, this sleeping death. You sure 
her man was in it, Landru?” 

“Positive! It was Porter, and he’s 
just like Radva was.” 

They looked in on the captain and 
found him another victim of the strange 
state. 

“It isn’t reasonable,” argued Hurley. 
“Why should the thing take some and 
not all of us? -I wonder how many more 
there are.” 

Another room revealed two more vic- 
tims—the young girls who had been so 
frightened. Still hugged close in each 
other’s arms, they were cold and still. 
Yet they were not corpses. 

“It’s certain the state was not induced 
by Radva, as he evidently let it be 
thought. It’s caused by the rhythm, I 
think.” 

Quin Landru 


immediately. 
“Just what I’ve been thinking.” 
“By this time Plattner should know 
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all about it.” Hurley strode to the nar- 
row stair that led up to the dome room. 

The Martian followed, then fell back 
at Hurley’s startled cry: 

“It’s closed off! There’s a solid wall 
of metal up here.” 

Quin Landru bounded up to the top 
step, seeing that the American had 
spoken the truth. The opening to the 
dome-room floor was tightly sealed, and 
no amount of battering by the two men 
was sufficient to move the barrier. The 
Martian wrenched away a section of 
hand rail from the wall and banged at 
the metal closure. It resounded, not 
hollowly, but like steel armor plate of 
great thickness. There was nothing 
they could do but return to the floor of 
the living quarters. 
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A SEARCH of the rooms convinced 
them that they were the only ones who 
had escaped the sleeping death, they and 
Miss Perkins, if she still retained con- 
sciousness. Of course there was the 
possibility that up there on the dome- 
room floor Plattner yet labored at the 
work he so loved. Why any of them 
had escaped was a mystery; the cosmic 
rhythm seemed momentarily to increase 
in vigor. 

They found Miss Perkins where they 
had left her. She had not succumbed 
and was now in a mood of complete 
resignation. Moved to sympathy, Hur- 
ley sat down and told her all that he 
knew regarding the situation. 

When he had finished she sat mute 
for a long time, then said with the ut- 
most conviction : 

“Tt can’t be. I can’t believe it. There 
must be a way out. I feel it.” 

Something like admiration came to 
the young Terrestrian. “You're a girl 
after my own heart,” he told Miss Per- 
kins. 

Her quick flush of pleasure was proof 
he had not been wrong about the beauty 
he suspected was just within her reach. 

Quin Landru, who had been prowling 
around this library of another race, sud- 
denly called out to them: “Look at this, 
you two! Come over here!” 

They joined him at a bulky pedestal 
which supported a circular frame that 
was faced with glistening opalescent 
material. 

“What is it?” asked Miss Perkins. 

For answer, Quin Landru depressed 
a lever and the opalescent face lighted up 
like an optophone disk. In its glow 
was discernible the shifting panorama of 
a rugged and desolate landscape—the 
surface of Dovar. The landscape broad- 
ened swiftly until the horizon was vis- 
ible, then an expanse of almost ebon 
sky. 

Hanging like a great observation bal- 
loon above the horizon was a dark 
sphere, looming ten times as large as the 
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Moon appears on Earth. The view 
flashed off and a blurred orb faded in— 
a shining red orb that quickly came into 
sharp focus. Mars! Quin Landru’s 
gulp was distinctly audible. 

Again the view changed, and again. 
In rapid succession the planets of the 
solar system were each brought into 
focus. 

“Good old Plattner!” cried Hurley. 
“He’s up there in the dome room hard 
at work. Checking the positions of the 
planets. This thing’s a secondary screen 
of the radio telescope. He doesn’t even 
know it’s here.” 

The scene changed once more to one 
near at hand—the scarred land of the 
Dovardi. The dark moon was now no- 
ticeably larger, closer to the horizon. 
The scene was in twilight, near Dovar’s 
daylight side. 

“It’s that other world,” breathed the 
Martian. “Sweeping in to keep the 
tryst.” 

Miss Perkins spoke up with decision: 
“I’m going to be with Alvin.” She 
went silently out of the library. 

“A great littke woman,” Hurley heard 
himself saying. 


Fascinated as he was by the view in, 


the screen, his own voice seemed a thing 
detached from him. Even his thoughts 
were not his own; there was a night- 
marish resurgence of unimportant 
themes repeating endlessly and with 
monotonous regularity, with the precise 
cadence of the cosmic rhythm. The 
dark moon was now an enormous thing, 
filling the scope of vision above Dovar’s 
horizon. 

Quin Landru catfooted his way out 
of the library, not thinking to explain. 
Hurley did not notice or, if he did, paid 
no attention. In a few minutes the Mar- 
tian was back. 

“The barrier’s still there,” he said. 
“We're still cut off from above.” 

Hurley made no reply. Curious sur- 
face markings were now visible on the 
dark world that was so near to Dovar, 
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wavering streaks which banded the body 
from pole to pole, forming concentric 
rings. It was as if the approaching 
planet was spinning swiftly like a child’s 
top. And there was a rhythm to the 
wavering of the bands, a pulsation that 
synchronized with the rhythm of Hur- 
ley’s numbed being. 

Quin Landru consulted his chronom- 
eter. “Thirteen more of your minutes,” 
he told his companion, then slumped 
over the view screen. 

Hurley’s fingers wandered aimlessly 
over the Martian’s bare arm. After a 
few seconds a new refrain was thump- 
ing through his tortured consciousness 
—he’s cold—he’s cold 


HURLEY’S next conscious act was 
that of throwing back the lid of Lesa’s 
casket. He had no memory of com- 
ing to the vaulted chamber of the dead- 
alive, nor did it seem odd that he was 
here. Lesa was not dead; she was sleep- 
ing. Some unintelligible command was 
hammering at the inner recesses of his 
brain; he could not interpret it. He 
knew only that Lesa was in his arms; 
that he must carry her with him to a 
place he would know when he reached it. 

Another blank period followed, after 
which he found himself staggering 
through the chamber of the power gen- 
erators with a burden across his shoul- 
ders. The burden was not onerous; it 
was Lesa. 

He came to the long ramp, finding it 
exceedingly steep. Willing strength into 
his muscles and sanity to his mind, he 
struggled up the slope. He had lost 
all sense of time and of distance. Hours 
seemed to have passed; the ramp was 
miles in length. How many minutes 
was it the Martian had said—thirteen? 
Thir-teen Thir-teen But that 
was long ago. 

He paused, putting down his precious 
burden. This was the place. A great 
peace infolded him. He sat cross-legged 
in the confines of the inclosed ramp and 
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lifted Lesa’s head to his kness, cradling 
it in the hollow of his arms. 

Then came a convulsion as of the 
disrupting of the universe, a cataclysmic 
upheaval, a groaning of Dovar’s twisted 
vitals. Holding fast to her who was 
dearer to him than life itself, Hurley 
shot with the speed of a projectile into 
abysmal darkness. 


VI. 


PLATTNER lived a lifetime in the 
fleeting instant immediately preceding 
the impact. He had few regrets, many 
satisfactions. He smiled as he fingered 
the silvery band around his neck. Radva 
had known a thing or two, at that. The 
metal of the ring warded off the effects 
of the rhythm for a long period of time. 
That was why Radva and his brother 
had been the last of the Dovardi to suc- 
cumb. They had work to do, even as 
Plattner had. 

He was glad he had found the bar- 
rier to the lower regions and closed it. 
His friends down there might stand a 
better chance of surviving if this par- 
ticular portion of Dovar remained in one 
piece after the concussion. In fact, if 
he had not erred in his computations, 
they would have a very good chance. 
Here in the dome room, it would be dif- 
ferent. Even with his calculations cor- 
rect to the last decimal, the dome it- 
self was bound to collapse. 

The dark world blotted out all else 
in the view screen. It was upon them. 
Its mass, Plattner had learned, was 
much less than would have been sus- 
pected from its size. He had not com- 
pleted his spectroscopic determinations, 
but believed the body to be largely 
gaseous. He knew it would plunge to 
the surface of Dovar at a point eighty- 
three degress, fourteen minutes, and 
nine seconds removed from the position 
of the great dome. He had figured the 


resultant forces to a nicety. 
But, of course, he had no means of 
determining the distribution of stresses 
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throughout the unknown structure of 
Dovar. There was no way of knowing 
to what point the materials of its core 
might be stressed without yielding. He 
did know accurately the angle at which 
the two cosmic-ray streams crossed; he 
knew the velocities and masses of the 
bodies about to meet. He had deter- 
mined the precise amount of energy rep- 
resented by the clash to come and knew 
the direction in space to be taken by the 
expended energy. 

The heat generated would be terrific. 
He knew where and how it was to be 
dissipated. If things worked out in ac- 
cordance with the mathematics of celes- 
tial mechanics, a great surprise awaited 
those scientists of the four inhabitated 
planets of the solar systern. In death, 
he would have the laugh at last on those 
who had ridiculed his theories. 

The purpose behind it all, the where- 
fore of the cosmic rhythm and the di- 
recting of the two ray streams—ah, that 
was another matter! Thinking of this 
phase, Plattner grinned contentedly. He 
knew he was closer to the truth than he 
had ever been. 

Then blackness swooped down with 
incredible concussion of world 
against world. 


HURLEY opened his eyes to sun- 
light. Sunlight! He lay on a torn 
hillside at the base of which lapped 
the sparkling waters of a broad sea. On 
his breast was a soft, warm burden. 
Warm! 

“Lesa!” he whispered wonderingly. 
He did not know or care what miracle 
it was that had brought this about; he 
knew only that Lesa was there in his 
arms, living, breathing, real. 

“Tom!” 

They clung together, weeping like 
children. Many minutes passed before 
Hurley thought to take stock of the 
situation. 

He saw that the rock beneath them 
was in reality the floor of the ramp he 
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had traversed in the madness of the 
rhythm. Hundreds of tons of stone had 
been driven from the side of the hill 
by the force of the temblors following 
the crash of worlds, exposing their re- 
treat to the open air. Air! He breathed 
deep, having no idea of its origin. 

The Sun, high in a greenish sky, was 
of about the size it is when seen from 
the planet Mars. Overhead were a few 
light clouds. There was water vapor in 
this atmosphere. The temperature was 
comfortably warm ; a breeze fanned their 
cheeks. A new and habitable world had 
come into being—no matter how. 

Only a bank of ugly but swiftly reced- 
ing black clouds low on the horizon gave 
evidence of the tempest which must have 
accompanied the re-creation of Dovar. 
Reason told Hurley that he had been un- 
conscious a number of hours. 

“Alloo-o!” It was Nealo’s hail. 

Looking in the direction from which 
the call had sounded, Hurley was amazed 
to see the Venerian reel down the hill- 
side, hilariously drunk. He had nosed 
out a supply of some intoxicant, perhaps 
in Radva’s chemical laboratory. 

The slope was swarming with humans 
after that—passengers and crew of the 
Centaurianic, Dovardi, and survivors of 
the Lycurgian disaster. Some shouted 
with joy; others gave thanks to their 
gods; a few merely stared out at the 
sea with tear-dimmed, unbelieving eyes. 

Remembering Plattner, Hurley rose 
up, lifting Lesa to her feet at his side. 
She was unsteady for a moment, but 
soon managed to stand erect and walk. 

“There’s an old man in_ there,” 
groaned Hurley, pointing to the wreck- 
age of the dome on the hilltop. “I must 
find him.” 

They made their way up the broken 
slope, heedless of those who were rejoic- 
ing in the release from a sleeping or 
waking death. The finding of Plattner 
was of far greater importance than was 
a reunion with friends and companions. 
Hurley came upon Quin Landru, who 


was bent on the same mission. Between 
them they recruited a rescue party. 

One of their men was Porter. Miss 
Perkins, with eyes shining and with the 
bloom of a lost youth restored to her 
cheeks, reluctantly let them take him 
from her. With the utmost solemnity 
Hurley cosigned Lesa to her safe-keep- 
ing. 

The dome itself was in fragments. 
The apparatus was a mass of twisted 
metal and shattered crystal. In many 
places the thick metal floor had been 
torn asunder, revealing yawning open- 
ings down through the living quarters to 
the levels below. It was miraculous ° 
that so many had escaped with their 
lives. 

They found Radva here in the ruins, 
hunched over the remains of his broth- 
er’s casket. A glance showed Hurley 
that this one who had slept was never 
to awaken. They left Radva to his grief. 

At length they came upon Plattner, 
unconscious but still breathing. His 
legs were pinned, beneath a girder of the 
radio-telescope structure, but another 
girder, bridging his body, had prevented 
the crushing of his upper portion by the 
weight of débris above. With much 
difficulty they extricated him, then bore 
him tenderly to the floor of the living 
quarters below. 

Radva, leaving his dead, followed un- 
obtrusively. Later, he showed the way to 
the small hospital section which re- 
mained intact, offering his services as 
surgeon. Hurley and Quin Landru, 
knowing his skill, were quick to accept. 


LESA and Miss Perkins made their 
appearance while the men waited out- 
side the room for Radva’s verdict. They 
were breathless with news. The living 
numbered seventy-six—forty-one Do- 
vardi, nineteen from the Lycurgian, and 
sixteen from the Centaurianic, not 
counting Plattner. There were provi- 
sions to last at least a year of terrestrial 
time. 
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Hurley, though he held Lesa close to 
his side, scarcely heard. He was watch- 
ing that door behind which lay the old 
scientist. 

Quin Landru stole off for a look into 
the room where they had left Captain 
Marks, returned with whispered word 
that he was dead. 

Presently Radva appeared. “Man 
lose one leg,” he said soberly. “But he 
live. You want talk with him?” 

“He’s conscious?” marveled Hurley. 
“We can see him?” 

“But yes.” Radva’s shrug was to be- 
little the importance of what he had 
done. “Radva want hear words of great 
man, too. Man learn what Dovardi not 
learn about dark body.” 

Propped up on cushions, Plattner 
greeted them warmly, though in a weak- 
ened voice. He nodded brightly at Lesa, 
then said to Hurley: “Congratulations, 
young man!” 

Hurley’s gaze strayed to the covers, 
resting on the flatness of them where a 
bulge should be. 

The scien- 


“Tt was the palsied one.” 
tist grinned. “I’m better off without it. 
Now I can get an artificial prop that will 
really work.” 

“You not talk long,” warned Radva. 


“You promise tell 

“Ah yes; about the rhythm and all.” 
Plattner lay back, closing his eyes and 
smiling reminiscently. Then he began 
to talk. 

People listened when Plattner talked ; 
at least these people did. Later on, the 
men of science who had cast him off 
might listen as well. 

“T like to think of the universe as a 
colossal organism that has life and in- 
telligence like a. human being,” he be- 
gan. “That is, like some human beings. 
By the power of mind, of intelligence, 
or in the natural functionings of body 
mechanisms, the human being cures or 
tries to cure his ailments and hurts. 
Antitoxins are carried in the blood 
stream to combat bacteria at the seat of 
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disease. Lymph flows to the locus of 
an injury to produce coagulation and 
stop the loss of blood from the wound. 

“So it is with the organism which is 
our universe. The rhythm of the cos- 
mic-ray stream was the rhythm of a 
cosmic artery carrying its energies 
through space for the healing of a dis- 
eased or injured cell. Dovar, deprived 
almost of life, was the sick cell or atom 
or electron of matter in the vast or- 
ganism we call the universe. The uni- 
verse itself provided a cure.” 

Radva hung breathless on the scien- 
tist’s words ; the others sat equaily spell- 
bound. 

“First came the energy stream which 
swept Dovar from its orbit and approx- 
imately toward our own solar system. 
This stream carried not only the pro- 
pulsive force but an anodyne as well, an 
anesthetic to be used before and during 
the operation. This caused the state of 
suspended animation of those Radva 
termed ‘dead-alive.’ As the time for 
the operation drew near, the anesthetic 
became more powerful, only those of 
strongest will power resisting it to the 
last—and any who might wear the ring 
of neutralizing metal.” Plattner paused. 

He grinned at Radva, then resumed: 

“A few unfortunates with physical 
weaknesses probably died under the 
anesthetic before the operation on Do- 
var.” 

Hurley shivered involuntarily, think- 
ing of what he had seen in some of the 
caskets in the region below. 

“A second energy stream struck 
through space to meet the first one. It 
carried another body which was to meet 
Dovar at a predetermined point. The 
second body was comprised mostly of 
gases. You, Radva, did not know this; 
it was impossible to make accurate de- 
terminations of mass and composition 
until the last few hours.” 

Radva nodded vigorously, urging the 
scientist to go on. 

“Very well! I shall not go into de- 
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tail, but the result bears out my calcu- 
lations made just prior to the event. 
The mass of the dark body was about a 
tenth of Dovar’s, though it was nearly as 
great in diameter. The shock of meet- 
ing was not sufficient to disrupt this 
planet Dovar, but generated sufficient 
heat to resolve the gaseous components 
of the dark body into water, atmosphere, 
and other substances whose value will 
later be apparent. 

“The impact of the dark body was 
on the side of Dovar that faced away 
from our solar system and at such an 
angle as to produce two important re- 
sults. First, it set Dovar spinning once 
more on an axis, thus providing for a 
night-and-day cycle. Second, it pro- 


pelled Dovar out of the ray-stream ener- 
gies and into the orbit.of Mars, where it 
now revolves about our own Sun—a new 
planet in the solar system. 

“By this time it must have been ob- 
served by even the slowest-witted of our 
astronomers; a fleet of space ships is 


probably already headed this way. No 
further danger is to be feared by any of 
you.” 

Quin Landru thought of one. “In 
the orbit of Mars, you say. May there 
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not be another collision—with my 
world?” 

Plattner was slow to reply, but sure 
of his answer: “My calculations hav- 
ing thus far proved correct, I’m sure 
you'll find that Dovar is on the opposite 
side of the Sun from Mars and will so 
remain. The periods—of revolution of 
—the two planets—are identical. Is not 
this—evidence of a plan—of infinite in- 
telligence s 

“He’s fallen asleep,’ 
Perkins. ‘Poor man!” 

Porter echoed her words as he was to 
echo her every sentiment in the years 
to come. 

“Mm-m! Sleep natural,” Radva af- 
firmed. “Now we go.” 

Hurley whispered into the pink ear 
that was so close to his lips: “One 
thing Plattner can’t tell us is what 
brought me out here to you.” 

“T know.” 

“What then?” 

“You say it.” 

The single four-letter word he uttered 
must have been eminently satisfactory, 
if one was to judge by the light in Lesa 
Derian’s eyes. 
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Before his eyes a splendid and stately city was taking shape—out of the 
ruin of eye-wrenching color. 


The Bright Illusion 


Science—even the science of a 


god—could not shake the basic 
fiber of a man who saw clearly 


by C. L. Moore 


of sun upon sand, Dixon 

squinted painfully at the cu- 
rious mirage ahead. He was reeling 
with thirst and heat and weariness, and 
about him the desert heaved in long, 
blurred waves, but through the haze of 
his own weakness, and through the sun- 
haze upon the desert, he peered anx- 
iously at the thing and could not make 
it out. 

Nothing he had ever seen or heard of 
could cause such a mirage as this. It 
was a great oval of yellow light, bulging 
up convexly from the earth like some 
translucent golden egg half buried in 
the sand. And over its surface there 
seemed to be an immense busyness, as 
if it was covered with tiny, shimmering 
things that moved constantly. He had 
never seen anything remotely resem- 
bling it before. 

As he toiled through the sand toward 
the bright illusion, he became aware of 
darker specks around it haphazardly, 
specks that as he approached took on 
the aspect of men grotesquely sprawled 
in attitudes of death. He could not 
make it out. Of course it was a mirage, 
yet it did not recede as he advanced, 
and the details of those sprawled bodies 
became clearer and clearer, and the 
great translucent oval loomed up against 
the sky mystifyingly. 

He thought he must be dreaming, or 
perhaps a little unbalanced by heat and 
thirst. He had been struggling through 
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this burning sand under this burning 
sun for a long while now, and there 
were times when the rush of illusion 
swallowed him up, and he could hear 
water splashing and fountains tinkling 
in the empty desert about him. This 
must be a hallucination, then, for it 
could scarcely be a fnirage. He was al- 
most upon it, and it had so real a look 
—those bodies, sprawling: 

He stumbled over the first, for some- 
how his muscles did not coordinate very 
well now. It was the sun-withered body 
of an old man in the legion uniform, his 
kepi fallen forward over his face. The 
next was that of an Arab in a tangle of 
dirty white garments, and beyond him 
was the almost-fresh corpse of a boy in 
khaki shorts and sun helmet. 

Dixon wondered dully what had hap- 
pened to them and why the bodies were 
in such varying stages of decomposition. 
He lifted a dragging head and peered 
at the great egg-shaped thing bulging 
up from the sand. It reminded him of 
a huge bubble of golden water, save that 
bubbles were round, and 

Belatedly, caution returned to him. 
These dead men must have met their 
deaths somehow through the presence 
of the great egg. He had better advance 
more cautiously or—and then the pull 
seized him. He had come too near. 
Something inexorable and slow was 
dragging him forward—or was it that 
the great bubble was advancing toward 
him? 
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Sky and sand reeled. And the dis- 
tance between him and the great egg- 
shaped thing lessened and lessened and 
—and, somehow, he found himself flat 
against a great golden translucency that 
shivered against him with the strangest 
motion, as if it was alive and hungry 
for 

He felt that he should be afraid, yet, 
somehow, he was not aware of fear at 
all. The golden light was closing over 
him and around him with a queer, en- 
gulfing motion. He shut his eyes and 
relaxed utterly in the impassive grip of 
the thing. 


DIXON was lying motionless in the 
midst of a golden radiance that seemed 
crystal clear, yet so obstructed his vision 
that he could see only a few yards away, 
and the desert landscape outside was as 
unreal as a dream. The most delicious 
sensation of rest and well-being was 
surging through him in slow waves that 
succeeded one another like ripples on a 
shore, each leaving an increasing resi- 
due of serenity and luxurious comfort. 
Thirst and hunger and weariness had 
vanished in a breath. He knew no fear 
or anxiety. In a trancelike calm he lay 
there, feeling the waves flow through 
him unbroken, staring up into the lucid 
golden light without wonder or surprise. 

How long he lay there he never knew. 
In the perfect peace of the glow infold- 
ing him, he was very dimly aware that 
the all-penetrating waves were washing 
through him in a way which queerly 
suggested searching. They permeated 
every atom of him, flooding his brain 
with light and calmness. 

In his tranced quiet he knew, without 
actually realizing, that memory in light- 
ning flashes was reeling through his 
mind: Abstract memories of things he 
had learned in college and in after life. 
Snatches of literature, fragments of sci- 
ences. Mathematical problems solved 
in breath-taking speed and supplanted 
by chemical formulas that melted into 
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the bits of psychology remembered 
from school days. Impassively he lay 
there, scarcely realizing the flashing re- 
views that passed through his light- 
flooded brain. 

And then the tempo of the ripples 
that went over him began to change. 
His mind awoke by degrees from its 
pleasant coma, though his body still lay 
relaxed. And now the wavelets in the 
queerest way were beating upon his 
brain tantalizingly. Little fragments of 
thoughts not his own blew through his 
mind and faded. 

He struggled to grasp them. He 
clutched at the vanishing tags, striving 
to weld them together, feeling obscurely 
that if he could retain each small flutter 
as it wavered through his mind, if he 
could put them together and fuse them 
in a unit, he might understand. 

Very slowly he succeeded. Very 
slowly the waves as they flowed through 
him began to surrender their meanings 
to his clutching mind; meanings that 
solidified and amplified with each suc- 
ceeding wave, building themselves up 
slowly as ripple after ripple washed 
serenely through the straining brain that 
was learning so painfully to comprehend 
their significance. 

By degrees Dixon realized that some 
intelligence was striving to communicate 
with him. The knowledge did not come 
in words, or even word-forms intro- 
duced into his brain. But it came, 
slowly and inexorably, building up and 
up as wave after measured wave flowed 
through him and vanished, leaving a 
residue of knowledge to be increased by 
the next. 

And the vast, the almost divine, im- 
personality of it staggered him. This 
being—intelligence—presence—was so 
utterly abstract a thing that even in 
the knowledge it imparted to him was 
no hint of personality or consciousness 
of individual being. There could have 
been no “I” in its supervocabulary of 

thought-ripples. Divinely serene, di- 
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vinely abstract, it allowed knowledge to 
flow through the brain of the man sus- 
pended in its heart. And by measured 
degrees that knowledge built itself up in 
his mind. 

He had been chosen. For a long 
while this being had been waiting here, 
trapping the men who came _ near 
enough, sending its light-waves in floods 
through their minds to illuminate their 
thoughts and their capacity for knowl- 
edge, probing their intelligences. All 
those others lying outside had been 
found wanting. The being had dis- 
carded them and waited, in its serene 
passivity, until the right man came by. 

This much flowed through his brain. 
Then there was a hiatus, to permit him 
to absorb the knowledge, to understand. 
After a while the wavelets began to beat 
through him again in their measured 
slowness. He became aware of vast, 
dim voids, blank stretches empty of 
space or time or any of the myriad di- 
mensions. He knew that through these, 
while long periods elapsed which yet 
had no relation to the time he under- 
stood, the great light-bubble had trav- 
eled from some origin unthinkably far 
away, on a quest. He realized that it 
had at last emerged from those gray, 
formless voids into the interstellar space 
of his own universe; that it had made 
its way here, driven by a vast purpose 
he could not grasp, and had come to 
rest upon the desert sands, to lie in wait. 

Again there was a gap in the thought- 
waves, and again Dixon lay still, assimi- 
lating that stunning knowledge. And 
yet, somehow, he was not greatly sur- 
prised or in the remotest way skeptical. 
He waited. 


PRESENTLY the flow began again. 
There was, in another part of space, a 
world which this being desired—or no, 
not desired. There was nothing so hu- 
man or personal a thing as desire about 
it. A world which it meant to have; a 
very alien world, he gathered, from the 
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sort he knew. Peopled by alien crea- 
tures and built in other dimensions than 
those which formed his own universe. 

These people worshiped a powerful 
god. And it was this worship—this 
godhood—which the being that infolded 
him meant to possess. It tried to give 
him-a glimpse of why, but the thought- 
waves which flowed through his brain 
were incomprehensible and remote—not 
knowledge, but a jumble of unrelated 
impressions, without coherence. After 
a few vain attempts to instill the reason 
for its purpose into his mind, the being 
apparently dismissed the point as un- 
necessary and went on. 

This god which it meant to dispossess 
was very powerful; so powerful that of 
itself the being could do nothing to 
overthrow it, could not even pass the 
barriers set up to guard the strange 
world. It had need of an intelligent, 
animate creature from a world different 
enough in structure so that the god’s 
peculiar powers would have no effect 
upon him. 

Gradually the measured beats made 
it clear to Dixon that he was the chosen 
envoy. He was to be transported there, 
armed in potent ways, sent out into the 
new world to overthrow the god’s do- 
main and make way for his sponsor 
to take possession. 

There was a long hiatus after that. 
Dixon lay quiet, rather stunned by the 
magnitude of the thing. The being 
which engulfed him must have sensed 
the growing rebellion in his mind, for 
after a while the beats began again. 
And Dixon knew that the proposition 
was not a compulsory one. But—the 
knowledge flowed casually through him 
—though he was free to be released and 
set back upon his journey if he refused 
the plan, he would inevitably die soon— 
die very unpleasantly. 

There was no water within any pos- 
sible reach, and a band of veiled Tou- 
regs was scouring the desert near by in 
search of that Arab who lay in a hud- 
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dle of dirty white robes outside the egg- 
shaped bubble. If he did not die of 
thirst before they caught him, he would 
die in a manner infinitely more unde- 
sirable at their hands. But, of course, 
if he so desired, he was free to go. 

Dixon digested this information 
thoughtfully, hesitating though he knew 
he had no choice. His blind stumbling 
through the desert could have no other 
end than slow death, as he had been 
aware even before he came upon the 
great bubble. And if there were Tou- 
regs near—even in the bodily trance 
that cradled him he shuddered. He had 
seen victims of Toureg tortures, miracu- 
lously alive after days and days of 
He turned his mind from that. 
he had no choice. 

And gradually a little spark of excite- 
ment began to burn in him. What an 
adventure! And though death might lie 
at the end of it, there was at least a 
hope for life, and he knew he had not 
even that if he refused. Consent was 
forming in his mind, but even before it 
crystallized, the being must have known, 
for about him the lucid radiance sud- 
denly began to cloud and change. Milki- 
ness flooded through it and through his 
body and his brain. Oblivion swallowed 
him up. 


No; 


WHEN realization returned to 
Dixon it came slowly. Layer by layer 
the oblivion melted from his mind. He 
had a vague impression of vast spaces 
traversed and barriers surmounted, and 
somehow he sensed an indefinable dif- 
ference in the space that surrounded the 
bubble, though it was indefinite how he 
knew it. A little beat quivered through 
him, and another, clearing away the 
fogs of his consciousness. Then knowl- 
edge began to pulse again through him 
in measured flow. 

They had crossed gulfs greater than 
he could comprehend. They were sus- 
pended now above the world of their 
destination. He was to look briefly 
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upon it, for even through the protecting 
walls of the light-bubble the thing that 
he would see was so alien to him 
that in his present form he could not 
bear to gaze upon it long. 

Then the light about Dixon cleared 
to translucence, and somehow he was 
looking out and down upon a scene that 
stunned his eyes with its violence. He 
had an instant’s impression of a land 
that shrieked and raved with maniacal 
color beyond any conception of color 
as he knew it. He turned his eyes winc- 
ingly away and stared down at the scene 
immediately below. And though in 
point of actual space it must have been 
very far away, he could see everything 
quite clearly and with a wider radius of 
vision than he was accustomed to. It 
was as if in one glance he encompassed 
the whole circle of the horizon. 

The world below was one vast city 
that reeled away in terrace below crazy 
terrace out to a sky line that shimmered 
with white dazzle. And the colors that 
blazed and howled anc agonized over 
the insane angles of the place turned 
him sick and dizzy. They were incred- 
ible angles and impossible colors, the 
tints and the tilts of madness—wild, 
staggering lines and arcs and jagged 
peaks, crazy inclines broken by ridges 
of eruptive color, zigzag bridges, build- 
ings that leaned out in gravity-defying 
angles. 

All these incredible terraces mounted 
up and up in diminishing arcs to the 
topmost tier of all. This was small and 
smooth, though over its pavement the 
insane colors sprawled blotchily. And 
in the very center a mighty column rose, 
blacker than any darkness he had ever 
seen before. On its height burned a 
pale flame. 

But the inhabitants! Dixon could see 
them quite clearly despite the distance. 
They were sinuous and serpentine, and 
their motions were blurs of swiftness, 
poems of infinite grace. They were not 
men—they had never been men in any 


stage of their evolution. And if the 
colors of the buildings were agony to 
his eyes, the living, unstable hues that 
writhed and crawled over the beings be- 
low were so frightful that his gaze re- 
belled. For this reason he never knew 
just how they were shaped. 

There was one standing just below 
the great black pillar whereon burned 
the flame, and of this he had the clear- 
est view. It was boneless and writhing, 
livid with creeping color. Its single 
great eye, lucid and expressionless, 
stared from an unfeatured, mouthless 
face, half scarlet and half purple, be- 
tween which two shades a wedge of 
nameless green broadened as he looked 
away. 

He had seen this much before the 
pellucid crystal began to cloud about 
him once more and the slow knowledge 
began its beat through his brain. He 
must look no longer, or something dis- 
astrous might happen to his benumbed 
senses. He understood by now that it 
was not in his own form that he was to 
go out into the crazy land. He was 
sure, even without that seeping knowl- 
edge, that his own body could never 
endure the colors of the place, nor could 
his own material feet tread the dizzy 
angles. Many of the streets and bridges 
were too steep for human feet to walk. 

And he was understanding, as the 
slow waves flowed on, how different 
these people were from his own kind. 
Not only in appearance; their very sub- 
stance was different from flesh and 
blood, the atoms arranged in different 
patterns. They obtained nourishment 
in an incomprehensible way from some 
source he could not understand. Their 
emotions and habits and purposes were 
alien to all his experience, and among 
them even the sexes were not those he 
knew. 

They were more numerous than man- 
kind’s two, and their functions were en- 
tirely different. Reproduction here was 
based on an utterly alien principle. 
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When the pause came in the waves of 
knowledge, Dixon was a little dizzy with 
the complete strangeness of this place 
and with wonder how he would be an- 
abled to enter it. He lay still, wonder- 
ing, until the flow began again. 


THEN the knowledge of the way he 
was to be introduced into the strange 
god’s domain began to surge in de- 
liberate beats through his brain. It 
seemed simple, yet the magnitude of it 
was staggering. A sort of veil of illu- 
sion was to be dropped between him and 
these alien beings. To them, his form 
would seem one of their own. Through 
the veil his speech would be filtered and 
changed into their indescribable mode of 
communication. And to him they would 
have the appearance of humanity, their 
speech would be understandable, their 
curious emotions translated into fa- 
miliarity. 

Even their multiple sexes would be 
resolved arbitrarily into two. For 
though this being could not approach 
any nearer the strange god whose flame 
burned upon the pillar, it seemed to 
have immense power even from this 
distance in the crazy world below. 

The slow-beating waves made him 
aware that during his sojourn in the 
strange place he would be guided and 
in a measure protected and that this 
knowledge would still flow through his 
brain. All this was possible, he under- 
stood, because of his own complete dif- 
ference from anything in this world— 
such a difference that he would not 
cause even a ripple upon the surface of 
the god’s consciousness until the time 
came for his overthrow. 

Then again the cloudiness began to 
clear, until Dixon was looking out 
through crystal walls upon that reeling 
city below. For an instant it shuddered 
with mad colors before his aching eyes. 
And then over the whole crazy pano- 
rama the queerest blurring came. He 
looked down upon a changing world 
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wherein the wild colors faded and ran 
together and the staggering angles of 
that mighty vista below were obscured 
in structural changes whose purpose he 
began to understand. 

Before his eyes a splendid and stately 
city was taking shape. Out of the ruin 
of eye-wrenching color rose tier beyond 
tier of white pillars and translucent 
domes. Roofs of alabaster formed 
themselves under a sky whose pallor 
was deepening into blue. 

When he tore his eyes away from that 
magnificent vista, terrace dropping 
away below terrace, crowned with 
domes and spires and columns wreathed 
in green, far out to the distant horizon, 
he saw that over the crowded streets 
with their swarms of multicolored hor- 
rors a stranger change was falling. Out 
of the mingling indistinctnesses of 
those colors without name, the sem- 
blance of humanity grew. People of 
noble stature and stately bearing, robed 
in garments of shining steel, took form 
before his eyes. 

In less time than it takes to tell, a 
metropolis of familiar aspect stretched 
invitingly under his gaze. That night- 
mare of colors was gone as a nightmare 
goes, leaving no faintest trace behind. 
Yet he knew as he looked down that in 
reality nothing was changed. The 
writhing people still flashed with the 
infinite speed and grace through tip- 
tilted streets of gravity-defying angles. 
He blinked and looked again, but the 
illusion held steady—a stupendous city, 
smiling under a blue, familiar sky. 

Slowly through his consciousness beat 
the realization that, once down there in 
the metamorphosed world, he must 
search out the temple of the god, find 
its vulnerable spot, provide as it were 
a window, so that through his eyes the 
being which had brought him here could 
see its enemy’s weakness and instruct 
Dixon further. And it was impressed 
upon him, too, that- all possible speed 
must be made, for though there was lit- 
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tle danger that the god would realize the 
inimical presence, yet his very safe- 
guard was his greatest danger. 

Dixon was so alien to the ultimate 
particles of his being that, though this 
protected him from the god, yet it made 
his maintenance in the strange world 
very difficult. It was a strain even upon 
the vast powers of the light-bubble 
being to keep that veil of illusion 
stretched protectingly between him and 
this world, the very sight and touch of 
which would send him mad if he was 
exposed to it long unguarded. 


THERE was a little pause after this, 
and Dixon lay still, awed by the un- 
thinkable difference between his own 
structure of mind and body and that of 
the strange place and people below. 
Then with breath-taking abruptness, 
darkness dropped over him. One in- 
stant he lay serenely cradled in golden 
radiance, the next he was dropping 
through blackness with a queer, high 
scream in his ears as if he fell through 
some resisting atmosphere which was 
not air. Physically he was protected, 
but he could hear the thin sound of it 
in varying intensities. 

And then without warning the dark- 
ness broke, and he found his feet upon 
solid ground without any hint of jar. 
He was simply standing upon a marble 
pavement under a clear blue sky and 
looking out over a breath-stopping vista 
of world-city, dropping away in terrace 
below shining terrace to a distant sky 
line, out and away in broadening tiers. 

Light shimmered dazzlingly upon 
far-away steel figures moving through 
the streets below, away and away until 
they were no more than tiny pin pricks 
of shimmer on the horizon’s edge. 
From each broad circular terrace a mar- 
ble ramp led down to the next beneath, 
and over these the steel-bright people 
were swarming in busy hordes. 

And Dixon knew, even as he stared 
with caught breath at the magnificence 
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of it, that in reality he stood at the apex 
of a city of madness that reeled away 
below him in tier after crazy tier, a 
nightmare of meaningless angles and 
raving color, through whose streets 
things writhing and dreadful and 
a-crawl with living hues were flashing 
with movements of blurring speed. 

All this splendor was a veil across his 
eyes. What unknowable activities were 
really taking place below? On what 
nameless errands were these busy 
crowds bound? Then a little sound at 
his side turned him from the dizzy 
thoughts tormenting his brain, and he 
flashed an abrupt glance sidewise, alert 
for danger. Then he caught his breath 
and stared. 


SHE WAS SLIM as a sword blade 
in her steel robe, standing under the 
mighty tower of the black pillar, and 
she was lovelier than a dream. Her 
hair swung in black, page-boy curls to 
her shoulders, and from under the dark- 
ness of it eyes as blue as steel met his 
unwaveringly. She was all bright metal 
to his first glance, steel-molded curves 
of her under the armored robe, steel 
lights upon her burnished hair, steel- 
bright eyes shining. 

All steel and brightness—but Dixon 
saw that her mouth was soft and colored 
like hot embers. And for an instant he 
wanted to burst into crazy song. It was 
an inexplicable feeling that he had never 
known before, a heady delight in being 
alive. But even through the exultation, 
he knew that he looked upon an illu- 
sion. He knew that she was a faceless, 
crawling thing, without sex, without any 
remotest kinship to anything he knew. 
And yet this illusion was very lovely 
and—— 

She was looking up at him with star- 
tled eyes, and now she spoke, a little 
breathlessly, in a sweet, tinkling voice: 
“You—you have come? Oh, whence 
have you come?” And he thought that 
she was striving hard not to believe 
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something which she wanted with all 
her soul to think true. 

There was no answer he could give. 
He glanced around helplessly at the 
blue, empty sky, at the great pillar ris- 
ing behind her, at the pale flame burn- 
ing so steadily upon its summit. That 
blaze held him for an instant, and in the 
instant he stood with eyes uplifted, the 
girl must have thought she had her an- 
swer, for she caught her breath in a 
gasp that was half a sob, and in one 
swift motion she fell to her knees before 
him, a miracle of sliding grace in that 
close gown of steel, so that the light 
rippled all down her sweet, slim body 
and lay bluely on the wings of her hair 
that swung forward as she bent her 
head. 

“T knew it! I knew!” she breathed. 
“TI knew my god would send you! Oh, 
praise great IL, who has sent me such 
an envoy!” 

Dixon looked down upon the bent 
black head, his eyes troubled. If she 
believed him a messenger from the god, 
it would simplify his task enormously. 
And yet—he had entertained no scru- 
ples about displacing the god of a ma- 
niacal world peopled with writhing 
monstrosities, but this was different, 
somehow. This girl 

“T am the high priestess of our god,” 
she murmured, as if in answer to his 
half-formed query. “I have served IL 
with all my heart for many cycles now, 
but only he knows how I have prayed 
for the coming of an envoy among us. 
Such honor is enough to—to——” The 
sweet voice choked suddenly on a sob, 
as if the answer to her prayer was too 
much for her to endure unmoved. 

Dixon bent and toek her chin in his 
hand, lifting her face to his. The 
steel-bright eyes were dazzling with dif- 
fused tears. The red mouth trembled. 
She was looking up at him with awe 
and worship upon her face, and sud- 
denly he knew that he wanted no wor- 
ship from her. He resented that look 
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of respect and awe. He wanted—well, 
he wanted her to see a man, not a divine 
messenger. He wanted to—— 

Then the queerest madness came over 
him, deliciously—and he acted. He 
stooped swiftly and set his lips over the 
trembling red lips of the girl, and for 
an instant the whole strange world 
reeled and swam in a heady pleasure 
like nothing he had ever known before. 

When he straightened and stood look- 
ing down upon her, she met his eyes 
with purest bewilderment in hers, one 
hand hovering at her lips and incompre- 
hension radiant in every line of her. 
Her blue gaze was traveling over him 
from head to foot in swift, puzzled 
glances. 

And then realization swept back upon 
him tremendously. To her he wore the 
writhing shape that was hers in reality. 
That troubled blue gaze was the gaze of 
a single pale eye which traveled over the 
crawling limbs of a monster. He was 
not even sure that, to her, kneeling de- 
noted homage and wondered in what 
alien way she was actually expressing 
her awe. 

It was an uncanny feeling which was 
to haunt him through all his hours here 
—the knowledge that what he looked 
upon was unreal, the wonder as to what 
was actually taking place behind the 
mask of humanity which only he could 
see. That kiss—how had it seemed to 
her? What nameless gesture had he 
seemed to perform before her eyes— 
her eye? For he had kissed a monstros- 
ity that had no mouth. Remembering 
the glimpse he had caught of a one- 
eyed, featureless face crawling with 
alive colors, he shuddered and turned 
back to the kneeling girl as if for re- 
assurance. 


DIXON was aware of a curious 
emptiness within him because of this 
beauty which was only an illusion—had 
never been, would never be. He was 
looking straight into her steel-blue eyes 
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now, and she was smiling very tremu- 
lously and with that puzzled look still 
upon her face. He could see the little 
shimmering tumult her heart made 
under the dazzle of her robe. And she 
was not even female! 

He narrowed his eyes and strove to 
pierce the mirage for a moment ; to con- 
vince himself that here knelt a colored 
horror of sinuosity and _ sexlessness, 
And everything within him cried out 
protestingly. She was human—she was 
lovely—she was everything desirable 
and sweet. And she did not even exist 
save as a crawling horror upon whom 
in her normal guise he could never dare 
to look. 

Then, as if to refute that, she flashed 
up at him a small, uncertain smile which 
made her so unmistakably human and 
sweet that he disbelieved everything but 
her own reality, and she said: 

“What—what was the meaning of 
that, O divine envoy?” 

He frowned. “You are to call me 
Dixon,” he said. ‘And that was—well, 
just a form of greeting.” 

“The way they greet one another in 
great IL’s domain—in paradise? Then 

” She rose in one swift motion. 
Before he realized what was happening 
she had risen upon her sandled toes and 
her warm mouth was brushing his. 
“Then I return your greeting, O 
Dixon.” 

Involuntarily his arms closed around 
her. Her body was firm and soft and 
warm in his clasp—the body of a living 
human girl—a mirage more real than 
reality. And again he wondered what 
nameless rites she was actually perform- 
ing behind the illusory veil which 
masked her real, writhing self. And 
because she felt so pleasant in his arms 
he released her abruptity and stepped 
back, knowing the first quickening of- 
uneasiness. Good Heaven, could it be 
possible for a man to fall in love witha 
hallucination ? 

She looked up at him serenely, evi- 
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dently feeling that she had mastered a 
difficult point of divine etiquette. 

“How pleasant a thing is this new 
way of greeting!” she murmured, half 
to herself. “And now, O Dixon, you 
have but to command me in all things. 
What would you in IL’s world-city ?” 

Dixon debated swiftly with himself. 
After all, lovely though she seemed, she 
was—and he must bear this in mind 
constantly, lest something dangerous be- 
fall—she was a sinuous, faceless thing, 
a creeping horror. with the tints of an 
incredible spectrum. She was no more 
than this, and he must find his way, by 
her help, into the god IL’s temple and 
let the light-being look through his eyes 
so that he might find IL’s vulnerable 
spot. 

After that—well, he must do as he 
was commanded. IL would be over- 


thrown, his own sponsor would usurp 
the godship, and that would be all. As 
for these beings which peopled the 
world, no doubt the change of gods 


would be a startling thing, but there was 
no help for it. He had but to perform 
his own part and then go. 


“O Dixon!” the sweet, light voice of 
the girl broke in upon his thoughts. “O 
Dixon, would you see how IL’s temple 
is kept by his worshipers? Would you 
see how devoutly his world adores 
him ?” 

“Yes,” said Dixon thankfully. “You 
may lead me to IL’s temple.” 


She genuflected again, a poem of 
grace in that steel gown along which the 
light slid in long lines as she moved, and 
the dark hair swung forward about her 
face. Then she turned and crossed the 
terrace toward a ramp which led down 
into the city. They went down the slope 
of it—what eye-tormenting angles of 
spanning actually ted downward he 
could not even guess—and emerged 
upon a broad street lined with pillared 
buildings. There were throngs of steel- 
robed people here who parted in devout 
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rows as the priestess came down the 
ramp. 

She paused at the head of the street 
and lifted her arms, and Dixon heard 
her voice ringing clearly over the crowd. 

“Great IL has answered our prayers 
at last,’’ she cried. ‘‘He has sent us an 
envoy from his own divinity. Here is 
the messenger from our god!” 


A MURMUR went over the crowd— 
a murmur of awe and rejoicing. And 
then they knelt in long, sinuous rows as 
if a wind had blown across a field of 
sword blades. And with incredible 
swiftness the whisper ran back along 
the street, from mouth to mouth. He 
imagined it rippling out and out, down 
and down, from terrace to terrace, until 
it reached the ultimate limits of the 
whole tiered world. 

They stepped down among the kneel- 
ing throngs, walking a lane of steel wor- 
shipers, and by the time they had 
reached the end of the street Dixon 
could see flecks of light far away below 
hurrying upward as the news spread. 
Up through the pillared streets and the 
green terraces they came swarming, 
men and women in robes of linked 
metal, with intent, awe-struck faces up- 
turned. 

Dixon moved on with a long stride, 
a divine messenger from a god march- 
ing in triumph through a city without 
ends or boundaries, for as far as he 
could see the steel flecks that were peo- 
ple flashed up through the buildings be- 
low. And their multitudes were breath- 
taking. The whole vast city swarmed 
with living steel as wave after wave of 
armored people rolled upward toward 
the heights. His brain reeled with the 
numbers of them. 

Over the bowed heads of the throngs 
as they advanced, Dixon glanced cu- 
riously at the buildings which lined the 
streets, casting about for some clue to 
the sort of life these people led. He 
found nothing. The marble pillars and 
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walls rose as blankly as stage sets along 
the streets. A mask had been set for 
him over the realities of the place, but 
it was not a living mask. There were 
no shops, no markets, no residences. 
Rows of noncommittal pillars faced him 
blankly, betraying no secrets. Appar- 
ently the light-being had been unable to 
do more than mask the strangeness of 
this world. It could not infuse into it 
the spirit of a daily life so utterly alien 
as man’s. 

They went on through the dead-faced 
streets, down another ramp, and always 
the people dropped to their knees, per- 
fectly the illusion of humanity. What, 
he wondered, were they actually doing? 
In what weird, incredible way were they 
really expressing their devotion? It 
was, of course, better not to know. 

Dixon watched the girl before him 
walking proudly and lightly through the 
homage-stricken throngs, her dark head 
high, the steel robe rippling over the 
loveliness of her body as she moved. 
Presently she paused for him, smiling 
over her shoulder in a way that made 
his heart quicken, and turned in -under 
the great arch of a doorway. 

It was not a particularly imposing 
structure; no more than a marble-col- 
umned building with a huge dark por- 
tal. But once inside Dixon stopped in 
stunned astonishment at the vastness 
spread out before him. 

It must have occupied the whole in- 
terior of all the terraces above—a 
mighty dome about which the buildings 
and streets overhead were the merest 
shell. In the dimness he could not des- 
cry the limits of it, but he saw that the 
whole vast temple was built in the shape 
of a great dome. For temple it must 
be. He knew that instinctively. There 
was the shadow of divinity in it, some- 
how—a vast calm. And for an instant, 
as he stared about the great place, he 
forgot even the presence of the girl at 
his side. 

In the very center of the wide, dark 


floor lay a pool of pale radiance which 
somehow gave the impression that it 
seethed and boiled, though its surface 
lay untroubled under the lofty dome of 
the roof. And above the pool the ceil- 
ing was shaped like a burning lens to 
gather and concentrate the radiance 
arising from it. This centered at the 
apex of the roof in a dazzle of light at 
which he could not look directly. He 
realized that the center of this burning 
brilliance must be just under the pillar 
which crowned the topmost terrace—the 
pillar upon which burned the flame 
of IL. 

Beyond the column of light rising 
from the pool, Dixon saw dimly in the 
gloom of the great temple the glimmer 
of steel robes. There was an arch in 
the far wall, so distant he could scarcely 
make it out, and in this doorway a small 
steel figure stood. As he watched, the 
sonorous boom of a gong rang through 
the dimness. The air trembled with 
sound, and through the shaking twi- 
light the figure stepped out resolutely, 
crossing the floor with even, unhurried 
strides. 

He could not tell at that distance if 
it was man or woman, but it approached 
the radiant pool with, somehow, a sort 
of restrained eagernéss that he was at 
a loss to understand. It reached the 
brink, and did not pause. The haze of 
light rising from the pool swallowed it 
without a flicker. And the great dome 
was empty again save for themselves. 


DIXON turned, awe-struck, to the 
girl, questions hovering on his mouth. 
Just in time he remembered his role, 
and rephrased the query: “And how 
do you interpret this, priestess?” 

She smiled up at him bewilderingly. 
It irritated him that his heart made that 
odd little leap whenever she smiled so, 
and he missed the first of her answer in 
watching the way her lips moved to 
frame the words she spoke. 

“continually, at every beat of the 
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signal,” she was saying, “so that there 
is never an interval through all time 
when one of us has not completed his 
cycles and is ready to return into the 
flame.” The gong sounded above her 
light voice. “See? Here comes another. 
And for countless ages it has been so, 
for our numbers are great enough so 
that the stream of voluntary sacrifices 
need never falter. So we nourish IL’s 
flame and keep it burning.” 

Dixon said nothing. His eyes were 
upon her, but the bright illusion was 
swimming curiously in a mist that was 
dosing down over him, and he was be- 
coming aware of a strange pulsing of 
his own blood, as if—yes, as if familiar 
waves of knowledge were beginning 
their beat through his receptive brain. 

For a timeless interval he stood rigid, 
receiving that intelligence, feeling all 
he had seen and heard draining out of 
him into the vast reservoir of knowledge 
which was the light-being, feeling the 
voiceless commands of it flowing in. 

Ripple after ripple of the incoming 
tide rose in his brain. And gradually, 
in measured beats, he learned that this 
pool was the source of the pale flame 
burning upon the pillar, but that it was 
not essentially a part of it. The god 
IL drew his power from the dissolving 
lives of those people who sacrificed 
themselves—and this was the only way 
to destroy them, for they could not die 
otherwise—but IL was not present in 
the pool. IL was the flame on the col- 
umn, no more, feeding upon the reflec- 
tion from below. And if the rising 
light could be cut off temporarily IL’s 
power would fail at its source. The 
invader could make an entrance and 
fight it out with him. 

And now for an instant all the 
thought-flow ceased; then in sharply 
clear ripples of intense emphasis came 
the syllables of a word. It was a word 
without meaning to Dixon, a word 
whose very sounds were unlike those 
of any language that man speaks. But 
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he knew that he must speak it, and that 
the cadences of the sound would some- 
how open the way for the light-being to 
enter. With the impression of that 
word upon him the ripples ceased. A 
profound quiet reigned in his mind. 

Out of that quiet the great domed 
temple slowly took form about him 
again. He heard the gong notes trem- 
bling through the air and saw another 
steel-robed figure pacing toward the 
pool. He turned his head and looked 
down into the high priestess’ face at his 
shoulder. He had only to speak the 
word now and accomplish IL’s over- 
throw—and then leave. Leave her— 
never see her again, except perhaps in 
dreams. 

Her eyes met his with a little kindling 
under the blueness of them, and her 
mouth trembled into a smile as she met 
his gaze. She had the look of one eager 
and taut and waiting, and there was per- 
fect faith in her eyes. And in that in- 
stant he knew he could not betray it. 

“No,” he murmured aloud. “No, my 
dear; I can’t—I simply can’t do it!” 

Her brows drew together in exquisite 
bewilderment. “Do what?” she asked 
in a light whisper, to match his own 
lowered tone. “Do what?” But some- 
how the answer seemed not to interest 
her, for she did not pause for a reply. 
She had met his eyes and was staring 
up in a sort of dazed surprise, her blue 
gaze plunging into his with rigid in- 
tensity. And slowly she began to speak, 
in a tiny, breathless murmur: 

“T think—I think I see—O Dixon, 
the strangest things—in your eyes. 
Dreadful things and shapes without 
meaning—and something like a veil be- 
tween us—Dixon—so nothing is clear 
—and yet—and yet, Dixon, my own 
face is looking back at me out of your 
eyes.” 

He caught his breath suddenly in a 
painful gasp, and in one involuntary 
motion he had her in his arms. She 
clung to him blindly. He could feel 
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the trembling that shivered through her 
steel-sheathed body, and her heart’s 
pounding shook them both. 

“T am afraid, Dixon—I am afraid!” 
she wailed softly. ‘What is it that 
frightens me so, Dixon?” 

He did not answer. There was no 
answer. But he hugged her close and 


felt the sweet firmness of her body 
against his and knew helplessly that he 
loved the illusion that was herself and 
would always love it. 


DIXON was frightened, too; fright- 
ened at the depth of the emotion that 
shook him, for he was remembering the 
clinging of her soft mouth to his, and 
how beautifully her body curved under 
the embrace of her metal robe, aad that 
the loveliness which filled his arms and 
his heart was no more than an illusion 
to mask something so grotesque that he 
could never bear to look upon it, un- 
masked. Lovely body, lovely face, 
sweet, warm mouth upon his—was this 
all? Could love rise from no more than 
a scrap of beautifully shaped flesh? 
Could any man love more than that with 
such intensity as shook him now? 

He loosed her from one arm and set 
his finger under her chin, lifting her 
face to his. Her eyes met his own, blue 
and puzzled and afraid, and shining 
with something very splendid which all 
but blotted out her bewilderment and 
her terror. 

“T love you,” he murmured. “I don’t 
care—I love you.” 

“Love ?”’ she echoed in her light whis- 
per. “Love?” 

And he saw in her eyes that the word 
had no meaning for her. 

The room reeled about him for an in- 
stant. Somehow he had never thought 
of that. Knowing as he did of the im- 
mense gulf between them and the 
strangeness of the emotions which 
swayed these creatures of such alien 
race, yet it had not occurred to him that 
anywhere throughout the cosmos where 
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living beings dwelt there could be a spe. 
cies to which love had no meaning. Was 
she then incapable of feeling it? Good 
Heaven, was he doomed to love an 
empty body, soulless, the mirage mask- 
ing a sexless being who could not re- 
turn any emotion he knew? 

He looked down and saw the diffused 
radiance behind her eyes, shining and 
very tender, and the bewilderment upon 
her face, and he thought, somehow, that 
he was hovering on the very brink of 
something vaster than anything he had 
ever known before—an idea too splen- 
did to be grasped. Yet when he looked 
down into her eyes he thought he un- 
derstood—almost 

Suddenly all about him the world 
trembled. It was as if the whole vast 
place were the reflection in a pool, and 
a ripple had passed blurringly over the 
surface. Then everything righted itself. 
But he understood. He had been here 
too long. The veil between him and 
this alien world was wearing thin. 

“No—I can’t go!” he groaned and 
gripped the girl closer in his arms. He 
must have spoken aloud, for he felt 
her stir against him and heard her anx- 
ious voice: 

“Go? O Dixon, Dixon—take me 
with you! Don’t leave me, Dixon!” 

Some fantastic hope flowered sud- 
denly within him. 

“Why not?’ he demanded. “Why 
not? Tell me!” And he shook her a 
little in his urgency. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered. “I 
only know that—that—O Dixon, that I 
shall be so lonely when you have gone. 
Take me—please take me!” 

“Why?” he demanded inexorably. 
For he thought now that he was hover- 
ing very near the understanding of the 
vast and splendid thing which had al- 
most dawned upon him before the world 
shook. 

“Because I—because—I don’t under- 
stand it, Dixon—I can’t tell you why— 
I haven’t the words. But since you 
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came I—is it that I have been waiting 
for you always? For I never knew 
until you came how lonely I had been. 
And I cannot let you go without me. O 
Dixon, is this what you call love?” 

There was pain in her voice and in 
her veiled eyes. And the thought came 
to him that love was like an infectious 
germ, spreading pain wherever it rooted 
itself. Had he brought it to her—in- 
fected her, too, with the hopeless pas- 
sion he knew? For it was wildly hope- 
less. In a moment or so he must leave 
this alien place forever, and no power 
existent could maintain very long the 
illusory veil through which they knew 
love. 

Could his own new love for her en- 
dure the sight of her real self? And 
what would happen to this strange flow- 
ering of an emotion nameless and un- 
known to her—her love for him? Could 
it bear the look of his human shape, 
unmasked? And yet, he asked himself 
desperately, could a love as deep and 
sincere as the love he bore her be so 
transient a thing that he could not en- 
dure the sight of her in another guise? 
Could 


AGAIN that queer flickering flashed 
over the world. Dixon felt the ground 
underfoot tilt dangerously, and for a 
moment insane colors stabbed at his 
eyes and the whole room reeled and 
staggered. Then it was still again. He 
had scarcely noticed. He swung her 
around to face him, gripping her shoul- 
ders and staring down compellingly into 
her eyes. 

“Listen!” he said rapidly, for he 
knew his time was limited now, perhaps 
to seconds. “Listen! Have you any 
idea what you are asking?” 

“Only to go with you,” she said. “To 
be with you, wherever you are. And 
if you are indeed IL’s messenger—per- 
haps a part of his godhead—then shall 
I enter the flame and give myself to IL? 
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In that way can I join you and be one 
with you?” 

He shook his head. “I am not from 
IL. I have been sent to destroy him. 
I’m a man from a world so different 
from yours that you could never bear 
to look upon me in my real form. You 
see me as an illusion, just as I see you. 
And I must go back to my own world 
now—alone.” 

Her eyes were dizzy with trying to 
understand. 

“You are—not from IL? Not as you 
seem? Another world? Oh, but take 
me with you! I must go—I must!” 

“But, my dearest, I can’t. Don’t you 
understand? You couldn’t live an in- 
stant in my world—nor I much longer 
in yours,” 

“Then I will die,”’ she said calmly. “TI 
will enter the flame and wait for you in 
death. I will wait forever.” 

“My darling, not even that.” He said 
it gently. “Not even in death can we 
be together. For when you die you go 
back to IL, and I go—I go—back to 
another god, perhaps. I don’t know. 
But not to IL.” 

She stood, blank-eyed, in his grasp, 
trying to force her mind into the in- 
credible belief. When she spoke, the 
words came slowly, as if her thoughts 
were speaking aloud. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. “But 
I know—you speak the truth. If I die 
by the flame—in the only way there is 
for me to die—we are parted forever. I 
can’t! I won’t! I will not let you go! 
Listen to me ” and her voice 
dropped to a soft whisper, “You say 
you came to destroy IL? Why?” 

“As the envoy of another god, who 
would take his place.” 

“T have given my whole life to the 
worship of IL,” she murmured to her- 
self, very gently. And then, in a 
stronger voice: “But destroy him, 
Dixon! There may be a chance that 
way—there is none now. Oh, I may 
be a traitor—worse than a traitor. 
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There is no word to describe one who 
betrays his god into destruction, no 
word terrible enough. But I would do 
it—yes, gladly, now. Destroy him, and 
let me seek another death somewhere— 
somehow—let me die as you die. Per- 
haps your god can release me into your 
sort of death, and I can wait for you 
there until you come. Oh, Dixon, 
please!” 

The idea was a staggering one, but 
for a wild moment Dixon knew hope 
again. Might it not be that—that 

Quite suddenly he understood. He 
looked down on the loveliness of her 
with unseeing eyes. In these past few 
moments of insanity, learning that she 
loved him, too, enough that she begged 
death of him, if in that way they might 
be united, in these few moments he 
came to realize that the flesh meant 
nothing. It was not her body he loved. 

And a great relief flooded him, to be 
sure of that—sure that it was not 
merely infatuation, or desire for the 
loveliness which did not exist save as 
a mirage before his eyes. No, it was 
love, truly and completely, despite the 
shape she wore, despite the nameless 
sex that was hers. Love for herself— 
the essential self, however deeply buried 
beneath whatever terrible guise. And 
though her very substance was alien to 
him, and though no creature in all her 
ancestry had ever known love before— 
she loved him. Nothing else mattered. 

And then without warning the great 
dome before him wavered and contorted 
into impossible angles, like the reflec- 
tions in a flawed mirror. And Dixon 
felt the firm curved body in his arms 
melting fluidly into a different form and 
texture. It squirmed 

He stood at the entrance to a mighty 
room that staggered with frantic color, 
reeled with eye-stunning angles and 
incredible planes. And in his arms—he 
looked down. He clasped a creature at 
which he could not bear to look directly, 
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a thing whose wild-looped limbs and 
sinuous body rippled and crawled with 
the moving tints of madness. It was 
slippery and horrible to the touch, and 
from the midst of a shifting, featureless 
face a great lucid eye stared up at him 
with desperate horror, as if it was look- 
ing upon something so frightful that the 
very sight was enough to unseat its rea- 
son. 


DIXON closed his eyes after that 
one revolting glimpse, but he had seen 
in the eye upturned to him enough of 
dawning comprehension to be sure that 
it was she whom he held. And he 
thought that despite the utter strange- 
ness of that one staring eye there was 
somewhere in the clarity of it, and the 
steadfastness, a glimmer of the inner- 
most spark which was the being he 
loved. That spark which had looked 
from the blue gaze he had seen in its 
human shape. With that inner spark of 
life she was the same. 

He tightened his grip upon her—or it 
—though his flesh crept at the contact 
and he knew that the feel was as revolt- 
ing to—it—as to himself, and looked 
out over that shallow, color-stained head 
upon the vast room before him. His 
eyes throbbed savagely from those fierce 
colors never meant for human eyes to 
see. And though the creature in his 
arms hung acquiescent, he knew the ef- 
fort it must cost to preserve that calm. 

A lump rose in his throat as he real- 
ized the significance of that—such utter 
faith in him, though he wore a shape 
terrible enough to bring the fear of 
madness into that great, lucid eye when 
it rested upon him. But he knew he 
could not stand there long and retain 
his own sanity. Already the colors 
were raving almost audibly through his 
brain, and the ground heaved underfoot, 
and he was sure that neither of them 
could endure much more of this. So 
he gripped the dreadful thing which 
housed the being he loved, and almost 
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of itself he felt that incredibly alien 
word rip itself from his lips. 

It was not a word to be set down in 
any written characters. Its sound to 
his ears was vague and indeterminate, 
like a whisper heard over too great dis- 
tances to have any form. But the mo- 
ment it left his lips he felt a vast, im- 
ponderable shifting in the substance of 
the temple. And like a shutter’s clos- 
ing, the room went black. Dixon gave 
one involuntary sob of relief as the 
maniacal colors ceased their assault 
upon his brain, and he felt the dreadful 
thing in his arms go rigid in the utter 
blackness. For a moment everything 
was still as death. 

And then through the dark around 
them a tiny shiver ran, the least little 
stir of motion, the thinnest thread of 
sound. It pierced Dixon’s very ear- 
drums and shuddered thrillingly along 
his nerves. And with incredible swift- 


ness that tiny stirring and that infini- 
tesimal sound grew and swelled and bal- 
looned into a maelstrom of rushing 


tumult, louder and louder, shriller and 
shriller. Around them in the blackness 
swooped and stormed the sounds of a 
mightier conflict than any living man 
could ever have heard before—a battle 
of gods, invisible in the blackness of 
utter void. 

That stunning uproar mounted and 
intensified until he thought his head 
would burst with the infinite sound of 
it, and forces beyond comprehension 
stormed through the air. The floor 
seemed to dissolve under him, and space 
whirled in the dark so that he was con- 
scious of neither up nor down. The air 
raved and-shrieked. Blind and deaf- 
ened and stunned by the magnitude of 
the conflict, Dixon hugged his dread- 
ful burden and waited. 

How long it went on, he never knew. 
He was trying to think as the turmoil 
taged around his head, trying to guess 
what would come next; if the light- 
being in its victory could unite them in 
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any way, in life or in death. He could 
think of that quite calmly now, death 
and union. For life without her, he 
knew unquestioningly, would be a sort 
of living death, alone and waiting. Liv- 
ing was where she was, and if she were 
dead, then life lay only in death for him. 
His head reeled with the wild wonder- 
ings and with the noise of battle raving 
about them both. 

For eternities, it seemed to him, the 
whole universe was a maelstrom, in- 
sanity shrieked in his ears, and all the 
powers of darkness swooped and 
screamed through the void about him. 
But after an endless while, very gradu- 
ally he began to realize that the tumult 
was abating. The roaring in his ears 
faded slowly; the wild forces storming 
through the dark diminished. By in- 
finite degree the uproar died away. 
Presently again the stillness of death 
descended through the blackness upon 
the two who waited. 


THERE was a long interval of sil- 
ence, nerve-wracking, ear-tormenting. 
And then, at long last, out of that dark- 
ness and silence spoke a voice, vast and 
bodiless and serene. And it was not 
the voice of the light-being. It spoke 
audibly in Dixon’s brain, not in words, 
but in some nameless speech which used 
instead of syllables some series of 
thought-forms that were intelligible to 
him. 

“My chosen priestess,” said the voice 
passionlessly, “so you would have had 
me destroyed ?” 

Dixon felt the convulsive start of the 
creature in his arms and realized dimly 
that the same wordless speech, then, was 
intelligible to them both. He realized 
that only vaguely, with one corner of 
his mind, for he was stunned and over- 
whelmed with the realization that it 
must be the god IL speaking—that his 
own sponsor had been overcome. 

“And you, Dixon,” the voice went on 
evenly, “sent by my enemy to open the 
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way. You are a very alien creature, 
Dixon. Only by the power I wrested 
from that being which assaulted me can 
I perceive you at all, and your mind is 
a chaos to me. What spell have you 
cast over my chosen priestess, so that 
she no longer obeys me?” 

“Have you never heard of love?” de- 
manded Dixon aloud. 

The query faded into the thick dark- 
ness without an echo, and a profound 
stillness followed in its wake. He stood 
in the blind dark and utter silence, 
clutching his love, waiting. Out of that 
quiet the god-voice came at last: 

“Love”’—in a musing murmur. 
“Love—no! there is no such thing in all 
my universe. What is it?” 

Dixon stood helpless, mutely trying 
to frame an answer. For who can de- 
fine love? He groped for the thought- 
forms, and very stumblingly he tried to 
explain, knowing as he did so that it 
was as much for the benefit of her he 
held in his arms as for the god, because 
although she loved, she could not know 


the meaning of love, or what it meant to 
him. When he had ceased, the silence 
fell again heavily. 

At last IL said: “So—the reigning 


principle of your own system and 
dimension. I understand that much. 
But there is no such thing here. Why 
should it concern you? Love is a thing 
between the two sexes of your own 
race. This priestess of mine is of an- 
other sex than those you understand. 
There can be no such thing as this love 
between you.” 

“Yet I saw her first in the form of a 
voman,” said Dixon. “And I love her.” 

“You love the image.” 

“At first it may be that I did. But 
now—no; there’s much more of it than 
that. We may be alien to the very 
atoms. Our minds may be alien, and 
all our thoughts, and even our souls. 
But, after all, alien though we are, that 
alienage is of superficial things. 
Stripped down to the barest elemental 
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beginning, we have one kinship—we 
share life. We are individually alive, 
animate, free-willed. Somewhere at the 
very core of our beings is the one vital 
spark of life, which in the last analysis 
is self, and with that one spark we love 
each other.” 

The deepest silence fell again when 
he had ended—a silence of the inner- 
most brain. 

Out of it at last IL said: “And you, 
my priestess? What do you say? Do 
you love him?” 

Dixon felt the shape in his arms 
shudder uncontrollably. She—he could 
not think of her as “it”—stood in the 
very presence of her god, heard him ad- 
dress her in the black blindness of his 
presence, and the awe and terror of it 
was almost enough to shake her brain. 
But after a moment she answered ina 
small, faltering murmur, the very ghost 
of a reply, and in some curious mode of 
speech which was neither vocal nor en- 
tirely thought-transfer : 

“I—I do not know that word, 0 
mighty IL. I know only that there is 
no living for me outside his presence. I’ 
would have betrayed your godhead to 
free me, so that I might die in his way 
of death, and meet him again beyond— 
if there can be any beyond for us. I 
would do all this again without any hesi- 
tation if the choice was given me. If 
this is what you call love—yes; I love 
him.” 

“He is,” said IL, “a creature of an- 
other race and world and dimension. 
You have seen his real form, and you 
know.” 

“T do not understand that,” said the 
priestess in a surer voice. “I know 
nothing except that I cannot—will not 
live without him. It is not his body I 
—love, nor do I know what it is which 
commands me so. I know only that I 
do love him.” 

“And I you,” said Dixon. It wasa 
very strange sensation to be addressing 
her thus, from brain to brain. “The 
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sight of you was dreadful to me, and 
I know how I must have looked to you. 
But the shock of that sight has taught 
me something. I know, now. The 
shape you wear and the shape you 
seemed to wear before I saw you in 
reality are both illusions, both no more 
than garments which clothe that—that 
living, vital entity which is yourself— 
the real you. And your bod? does not 
matter to me now, for I know that it is 
no more than a mirage.” 
“Yes,” she murmured. 
derstand. You are right. 
do not matter now. 
deeper than that.” 


“And what,” broke in the voice of 
IL, “is your solution of this problem?” 


“Yes, I un- 
The bodies 
It goes so much 


IT WAS DIXON who broke the si- 
lence that fell in mute answer to the 
query: “There can be no such thing 
as union for us anywhere in life. In 
death, perhaps—but I do not know. Do 
you?” 


“No,” said IL surprisingly. 
“You—you do not? You—a god?” 


“No. I have taken these beings who 
worship me back into the flame. The 
energy which was theirs in life supports 
me—but something escapes. I do not 
know what. Something too intangible 
even for me to guess at. No—I ama 
god, and I do not know what comes 
after death.” 

Dixon pondered that for a long while. 
There was an implication in it some- 
where which gave him hope, but his 
brain was so dazed he could not grasp 
it. At last the light broke, and he said 
joyfully: “Then—why, then you can- 
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not keep us apart! We can die, and be 
free.” 

“Yes. I have no hold over you. 
Even if I would wreak vengeance upon 
you for your part in my betrayal, I 
could not. For death will release you 
into—I do not know what. But it will 
be release.” 

Dixon swallowed hard. Half doubts 
and hesitations crowded his mind, but 
he heard his own voice saying steadily : 
“Will you do that for us—release us?” 

In the silence as he waited for an an- 
swer he was trying to realize that he 
stood on the threshold of death—try- 
ing to understand—his mind probing 
ahead eagerly for the answer which 
might lie beyond. And in the timeless 
moment he waited he was very sure— 
for whatever lay ahead could not be ex- 
tinction and surely not separation. This 
was the beginning—surely it could not 
end so soon, unfulfilled, all the questions 
unanswered. 

No; this love which linked them, two 
beings so alien, could not flicker out 
with their lives. It was too great—too 
splendid, far too strong. He was no 
longer uncertain, no longer afraid, and 
hope began to torment him exquisitely. 
What lay beyond? What vast exist- 
ences? What starry adventures, to- 
gether? Almost impatiently he poised 
on the brink of death. 

Through this IL’s voice spoke with a 
vast, passionless calm. “Die, then,” 
said IL. 

For an instant the darkness lay un- 
broken about them. Then a little flicker 
ran indescribably through it. The air 
shook for a breathless moment. 

And IL was alone. 


OUTCASTS OF THE UNIVERSE—an outstanding 
story by Guy Wernham—in the November issue. 


DIMENSION of the 
R. Stara CONQUERED 


' , JE HAD DECIDED among 

ourselves that this story 

never should be told, but the 

governor, by appointing a commission 

to investigate the Simeon affair, has 

made it impossible for us to abide by 
that decision. 

First, let me say at once that Simeon 
is not insane, and he never was insane. 
Had we even the slightest suspicion of 
his insanity, or of a hoax, we would 
have laughed and left him to his harm- 
less amusements. But Simeon is sane, 
and he proved that he was on unques- 
tionably scientific ground. Because he 
was absolutely sane, and possessed a 
powerful mind that made no mistakes, 


we had him committed to a private 
asylum for lunatics. 
We committed him, 
because we knew he was sane, and we 
had to put him some place where he 


you understand, 


could not carry out his threat. One 
couldn’t have him put in prison, but an 
asylum—how easy! High-handed? Ex- 
tra-legal? Ofcourse! But wait till you 
know our reasons! 

Gerald P. Simeon was, as the newspa- 
pers have so often pointed out, a bril- 
liant scientist, a physical research 
worker par excellence. He was barely 
thirty years old at the time of his great 
discovery—a slim, dynamic young man. 
Vital force fairly radiated from him. 
It was evident in his luxuriant dark 
hair, his strong, even teeth, his lean face 
and square jaw. He might well have 
been a supersalesman, or a musician, 
but science was his hobby, electricity his 
diversion, and mathematics his daily 
diet. 


One day he called me on the tele- 
phone. He said: 

“Doc, I want you to come up to the 
college right away—my private labora- 
tory. Hurry up, because I’m not go- 
ing to wait long.” 

“QO. K.,” I said, and telling my office 
girl to have the patients wait, I drove to 
the college on the hill as fast as I could. 


SIMEON led me into the laboratory, 
locking the door carefully. It was 
about the kind of room you’d expect 
to find in the possession of a man for 
whom every phase of science holds in- 
terest. The walls all around were lined 
with benches, some of which held chem- 
ical apparatus, others electrical. In one 
corner was a small lathe with numerous 
appliances, constituting a complete 
machine shop. All the shades were 
tightly drawn, shutting out the daylight. 

But in the middle of the room, under 
the glaring light of a one-hundred-watt 
bulb under a green reflector, was the ob- 
vious center of interest. It stood on a 
massive table, this apparatus of Sim- 
eon’s. At first glance it looked some- 
thing like a powerful radio transmitter. 
At any rate, it had inductances, con- 
densers, and resistors of standard 
makes. 

I looked in vain, however, for the 
usual vacuum tubes. Seemingly in their 
place was one very large glass bulb of a 
design utterly strange to me. It was 
about four feet high, so that the top of 
it was higher than my head. Try as I 
may, I cannot say what the shape of 
that bulb was. It seemed to be con- 
stantly shifting, eluding, at one moment 
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It would be wrong to say that it was 
human, though in appearance it re- 
sembled a man more than a gorilla. 


Towering over the tiny houses, 


stood there stupidly before us. 


all angular and in the next a mass of 
irregular curves. 

Besides Simeon, there were two other 
men around the table. I recognized 
“Red” Mann, an expert electrician and 
tadio designer, and Wilbur DePree, in- 
ventor of the DePree chromatic tele- 
visor lamp. 

Simeon was tremendously excited. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, without pre- 
liminaries, “I have invited you here to 
witness the first communication with 
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beings in the fourth dimension—living, 
thinking beings like ourselves, whose 
thought processes are so much like our 
own, who are as intelligent as we are 
in ” 

“Fourth dimension?” 
somewhat dubiously. 

“You mean you're going to try to go 
into the fourth dimension?’ DePree 
asked. “You'll go alone then—not me!” 

“No; nor can I bring them into our 
world, as yet. But I will. I have the 
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formula worked out,” Simeon prom- 
ised confidently. “So far, I’ve only 
managed to talk to them—one of them.” 

“Talk to one of them!” I exclaimed. 
“Does he speak English?” 

“No,” said Simeon. “He does not 
talk at all. I have a little hook-up here 
that receives his thought-waves, through 
this tesseractic tube”—pointing to the 
giant glass bulb of elusive shape—‘‘and 
that device transposes the thoughts into 
English. I can talk into the micro- 
phone, and the machine transposes my 
words back into thought-waves, which 
are received by my correspondent.” 

“Through that funny-shaped tube?” 

“Through the tesseractic tube. See, 
here’s the thought-transposer.”’ 

His long, sensitive fingers fondled a 
device that somewhat resembled a well- 
known type of dictaphone. But under 
the conventional base was a glass case 
filled with an array of delicate electrical 
apparatus, the function of which I had 
not—and still have not—the slightest 
idea. It stood on the table and was 
connected to the central apparatus by 
three wires that were insulated with 
glass beads. 

At Simeon’s request, Mann and De- 
Pree now checked over the wiring and 
testified that there was no evidence of 
fraud. Then DePree complied with 
Simeon’s further request and hooked 
up a new televisor set, fresh from the 
factory. At last everything was ready. 

“I will now let my correspondent in 
the fourth dimension tell you what we 
have done so far.” 

Simeon threw a switch, and a low 
humming softly filled the room. Only 
the televisor set remained dark, being 
controlled by a separate switch. 


SUDDENLY a dry crackling came 
from the dynamic speaker on the table, 
and a voice spoke. It was a queer, me- 
chanical voice, devoid of feeling or emo- 
tion—a most eery voice. But it spoke 
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in perfect English, with precise enuncia- 
tion: 

“Greeting to my friend. 
there?” 

“I am here,” Simeon answered, “and 
my friends are here. Have you built 
the television set as I instructed you?” 

“Tt is built and ready,” answered the 
uncanny voice. “I and my associates 
have it ready, and we are eager to get 
the directions for building the other 
machine you promised.” 

“T shall give you that soon,” Simeon 
answered. “To-day I want you to tell 
my friends of yourself.” 

“T shall begin at the time when we 
were still in your world, and this state 
that you call the fourth-dimensional was 
unknown to us. It was many, many 
centuries ago, millions of years, when 
came the great etheric strain that threw 
us, and the fourth-dimensional coun- 
terpart of what you call your Earth, 
into the plane of existence in which we 
now live. That is, to your perception, 
we live in an alien plane. But to us, 
you are the ones that are unreal. You 
understand that?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Perhaps it was a vortex in the ether, 
caused by the destruction of some too- 
great sun, destroyed by its own grav- 
ity, as hinted by your Sir James Jeans 
that you mentioned. But it happened, 
and suddenly there was a counterpart 
of your own Earth, with all its inhabi- 
tants, in what you call the fourth di- 
mension. 

“But that was unthinkably long ago. 
And ever since we have continued our 
separate existence. You have told me 
how out of the simple, undeveloped pri- 
mates of your Earth there rose certain 
superior forms, and from these arose 
still others, always on an ascending 
scale of intelligence, until now your own 
species dominates all of your Earth. 

“So it has been with us, and we have, 
by means of our superior intelligence, 

completely conquered our planet. But 


Are you 
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lately we have been closely pressed by 
an inferior form of life. It has greater 
strength and a form of low cunning 
that makes it dangerous. We have sub- 
jugated those enemies, but we fear 
them. I have told the council of my 
communication with you, and they ask 
that you now give us the plans for the 
death-making inventions your race has 
made. For we have fashioned none of 
these, relying, until now, solely on our 
own strength and cunning.” 

“Say, what’s the idea?” Red Mann 
barked, half inclined to be angry. 
“Cooking up this phony broadcast!’ 

“Tt isn’t phony,” Simeon insisted. 
“You'll see, when I turn on the tele- 
visor.” 

In a few seconds the scanning disk 
was whirring. We looked at the screen 
expectantly, but saw only a chaotic whirl 
of colored specks. 

“All right?” Simeon spoke anxiously 
into the transmitter. 

“First I'll show you a picture of our 
subjects, the dangerous brutes we fear, 
an 

The voice broke off. The colors 
switled angrily on the screen, and sud- 
denly we saw a scene from the fourth 
dimension. We seemed to be on the 
edge of a little city. There were orderly, 
paved streets, neat hemispherical houses, 
each in its little walled garden. Of the 
inhabitants we saw nothing. 

But back of the village there was a 
huge, vague shape, coming through a 
dense forest of tall, bamboolike grasses 
that swayed violently. The shape broke 
through, and there it was, in its terri- 
fying enormity, towering above the lit- 
tle houses. 


IT WOULD be wrong to say that it 
was human. True, in general appear- 
ance it resembled a man more than a 
gorilla, though its hide was dark and 
shaggy. Perhaps it was the absence of 
ferocity and a glimmering of cowed in- 
telligence in the large bovine eyes, but 
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I felt an unaccountable sympathy for 
this gigantic menace to Earth’s fourth- 
dimensional twin. Still, I could not sup- 
press a shudder when I looked at the 
comparatively tiny round houses. One 
kick from that great, calloused foot 

“There’s its driver, on its head,” came 
the voice through the interdimensional 
thought-transposer. “Few of us can 
handle them, look “4 

High up on that formidable, shaggy 
head, we could see a tiny figure. We 
could see the head bobbing up and 
down, probably with the violent motion 
of the driver’s body as he prodded his 
mount. Without doubt he was having 
trouble with it. The giant beast-man 
had dropped a long pole he was drag- 
ging, and the dull eyes were rolling 
dangerously. It happened suddenly. 

The giant slapped sharply at his head. 
For a second he looked stupidly at the 
red splotch on his thumb, then turned 
and ran back into the grass forest. 

The precise mechanical voice gave no 
evidence of agitation whatever. Yet it 
was not hard to imagine the panic back 
of the words: 

“That is the way they do. More 
and more they do that. We believe the 
sounds they make are a form of speech, 
and they seem to communicate with one 
another. Help us! Help us! Give me 
now the plans for the machines that 
make death.” 

Slowly DePree’s doubts had van- 
ished, but his caution had come to the 
front. “Before you do that, G. P., let’s 
have a look at your friend.” 

“Sure!” said Simeon. He spoke into 
the transmitter: ‘We want to see you. 
Focus your lenses.” 

“In a short time,” came the mechani- 
cal voice. “I shall set the controls in- 
side, then come out of my house.” 

The image of one of the little houses 
shifted, grew until it covered almost 
all of the screen. We could see now 
that it was woven of fibers, but it was 
finished, not with mud, but with a bril- 
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liant red, lacquerlike material. It was 
not as primitive as we had at first 
thought. 

“My word!” Mann exclaimed, leaping 
back. 

For the thing that had come out of 
the house was not human, as we all had 
expected, but a wasp. A wasp different 
from any on Earth, as was to be ex- 
pected, but a wasp—with an enormous, 
intelligent head, and cruel, curved 
stinger. We now knew what that tiny 
figure on the giant’s head had been 
wielding so ruthlessly. And it was not 
a giant, but probably of normal human 
size, seeming gigantic only in compari- 
son with its tiny insect oppressor. 

Only Simeon, in his scientific abstrac- 
tion, did not share the shock we all felt. 

“Look what evolution has done!” he 
exclaimed. “Look at that fellow! The 
master of his world! The same start 
as his third-dimensional brothers, and 
he’s made himself master of a planet.” 

“Not quite master,” I remarked 
dryly. “Looks as if his human slaves 
were getting about ready to swat him!” 
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“Not after I give them a few details 
on modern warfare,” Simeon countered. 
“Those ignorant savages won't have a 
chance.” : ; 

“They may be ignorant, but they’re 
human, or nearly so,” I objected. “T’ll 
not be a party to helping a lot of insects 
against them.” 

“Nobody asked you to,” Simeon re- 
turned coldly. “Anyway, the insects 
are undoubtedly more intelligent. They 
are the fittest and entitled to suprem- 
acy.” 


WELL, that’s how it started. While 
DePree and I sat on the too-brilliant 
scientist, Mann carefully dismantled 
the apparatus, managing to break the 
tesseractic tube. 

Naturally Simeon was terribly angry. 
The way he knocked us around before 
we could subdue him was painful. But 
this helped to substantiate our conten- 
tion that he was insane—and to rail- 
road him to the asylum. Oh, I admit he 
was sane—and still is sane. We took 
that course because we thought it best. 
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PART SEVEN 


ITH A pile and a glare, 
W this earth quaked a picture. 
Or, in the monistic sense, 
there was, in Peru, a catastrophe that 
was a hideous and magnificent emotion. 
Snow that was white on the peaks of 
mountains—cataclysm—peaks struck off 
—avalanches of snow, glaring red, gush- 
ing in jugular spouts from ‘the decapi- 
tations. Forests lashed with whips of 
fire, from which shot out sparks that 
were birds and running animals. 
August 13, 1868—people in Peru, 
rushing from their falling houses, stum- 
bling in violations of streets, seeing the 
heavens afire, crying: “El Vulcan!” 


Away back in the year 1868, scientific 
impudence had not let loose, and there 
was no scientific clown to laugh off a 
blazing sky, with a story of lights in 
horse cars. The mystery of this occur- 
rence is in the belief in Peru that there 
was, somewhere, at this time, a volcanic 
eruption. 

Cities were flung in the sea. The sea 
rushed back upon ruins. It doubled 
all ordinary catastrophes by piling the 
wrecks of ships upon the ruins of 
houses. Fields poured over cliffs into 
the Bay of Arica. 

Upon August 19th, there was another 
violent quake, and again there was a 
glare in the sky. Both times there was 
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no accounting for such a spectacle except 
by thinking that there had been an 
eruption in Peru. 

Sometimes volcanic eruptions upon 
this earth shine, at a distance, like stars. 
It will be my acceptance that new stars 
are new volcanic eruptions in Starland. 
For a description of a terrestrial erup- 
tion that shone like a star, see the Amer. 
Jour. Sci., 2-21-144. See a description, 
in the New York Times, September 
23, 1872, of an eruption of Mauna Loa, 
which far away looked starlike. 

At twelve thirty p. m., September 4th, 
appeared something that has often been 
seen at Naples, when Vesuvius has dis- 
charged. A dense, mountainlike cloud 
appeared, in the western sky, at Callao, 
Peru. The earth heaved with violence 
equal to that of August 13th. 

New York Tribune, October 7th— 
that in the southwestern sky was seen 
a star. 

It is my expression that this was the 
star that broke Peru. 

Night of February 4th, 1872—another 
glare in the sky—that the constellation 
Orion was afire—that a tragedy upon 
this earth began in the sky, with a spec- 
tacle that excited peoples of this earth, 
from Norway to South Africa—but 
that, underlying tragedies written by 
human beings, or wrought in sky and 
lands, are the same conventions, and 
that Organic Drama is no more likely 
to let catastrophe come,: without pre- 
ceding phenomena that may be inter- 
preted as warnings, than would stage- 
craft of this earth permit final calamity, 
without indications of its approach. 

That a surprise was preceded by a 
warning that was perhaps of the magni- 
tude of a burning of all the forests of 
North America—testimony of the sun 
and the moon to coming destruction— 
announcements that were issued in 
blazes—showers of gleaming proclama- 
tions—brilliant and long-enduring ad- 
vertisement 

But that mind upon this earth was 
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brutalized with dogmas—and that 
scientific wisemen, stupefied by a creed, 
presided over a slaughter, or were sur- 
prised when came the long and bril- 
liantly advertised. 

This night of February 4th, 1872—a 
blaze in the constellation Orion. From 
centers of alarm upon this earth there 
was telegraphing. City called upon 
city. People thought that a neighboring 
community was burning. In the West 
Indies, island called upon island. In 
each island, the glare in the sky was 
thought to come from a volcanic erup- 
tion in some other island. At Moncalieri, 
Italy, an earthquake, or a response in 
this earth to cataclysm somewhere else, 
was recorded by seismographs. There 
may have been special relation with the 
ground, in Italy. 

With this glare, which was considered 
auroral, because there was no other way 
of conventionally explaining it, though 
auroras never have been satisfactorily 
explained, came meteors. Denza re- 
corded them, as seen in Italy, and noting 
the seeming relation to the glare, ex- 
plained that the seeming relation was 
only a coincidence. That’s got to be 
thought by everybody who opposes all 
that this book stands for. If it was 
not a coincidence, the meteors came to 
this earth from wherever the glare was. 
If the glare was in the constellation 
Orion, Orion may be no farther from 
Italy than is San Francisco. 

Upon the night of February 22nd, 
another glare was seen in the sky, and 
“by coincidence,” it was identical in all 
,respects, except magnitude, with the 
glare of the 4th. “By coincidence” 
again meteors appeared. See Comptes 
Rendus, 74-641. 

Five days after this second seeming 
eruption in Orion, dust fell from the 
sky, at Cosenza, Italy (C. R., 74-826). 

The meteors that were seen at the 
time of the first glare were extra- 
ordinary. They appeared only in the 
zone of Italy. As seen with the glare, 
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in India, they are told of in the Allaha- 
bad Pioneer Moai, February 12th, and 
the Bombay Gazette, February 19th. See 
other records of ours of zone-phe- 
nomena. 

Sixteen days after the second glare 
in Orion, reddish yellow dust fell in 
Sicily, and continued to fall the second 
day, and fell in Italy. 

Trembling trillions—or a panic of 
immensities—and the twinkles of the 
stars are the winks of proximities—and 
our data are squeezing supposed re- 
moteness into familiarities—because, if 
from a constellational eruption, dust 
drifted to this earth in a few weeks, it 
did not drift trillions of miles. 

But was this dust a discharge from a 
volcano ? 


It was volcanic dust, according to 
Professor Silvestri. See the Jour. Chem. 
Soc. London, 25-1083. Professor Sil- 
vestri thought that it must have come 
from an eruption somewhere in South 
America. But my notes upon phe- 
nomena of this year 1872 are especially 
numerous, and I have no record of any 
eruption in South America, or any- 
where else—upon this earth—to which 
could be attributed this discharge. 

For records of a stream of events that 
then started flowing, see Comptes 
Rendus, vols. 74, 75, and Les Mondes, 
vol. 28. In Italy, upon the first of April, 
began successions of “auroral” lights 
and volleys of meteors. Night of April 
7-8—many meteors, at Mondovi, Italy. 
Solar and lunar haloes, which may, or 
may not, be attributed to the presence 
of volcanic dusts, were seen in Italy, 
April 6th, 7th, and 8th. Two days later, 
Vesuvius became active, but there were 
only minor eruptions. 

There was uneasiness in Italy. But 
it was told, in Naples, that the wisemen 
were watching Vesuvius. Because of 
the slight eruptions, some of the peas- 
ants on the slopes began to move. These 
were a few of the untrustful ones: the 
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others believed, when the wisemen said 
that there was no reason for alarm. 
Night after night, while this volcano 
in Italy was rumbling, meteors came to 
the skies of Italy. There is no findable 
record that they so came anywhere else. 
They came down to this one part of this 
earth, as if this earth were stationary. 

April 19th—the third arrival of dust 
—volumes of dust, of unknown origin, 
fell from the sky, in Italy. 

There was alarm. The sounds of 
Vesuvius were louder, but a quiet fall 
of dust, if from the unknown, spreads 
an alarm of its own. 

The wisemen continued to study 
Vesuvius. They paid no more attention 
to arrivals of dusts and meteors in the 
sky of a land where a volcano was rum- 
bling, than to arrivals of song birds or 
of tourists, in Italy. Their assurances 
that there was no reason for alarm, 
founded only upon their local observa- 


‘tions, held back upon the slopes of the 


volcano all but a few disbelievers 

The 20th of April 

Eruption of Vesuvius. 

The people of Naples groped in the 
streets, each in a hellish geometry of his 
own, each seeing in a circle, a few yards 
in diameter, and hearing in one domi- 
nant roar, no minor sounds more than a 
few yards away. Streams of refugées 
were stumbling into the streets of 
Naples. People groped in circles, into 
which were thrust hands, holding up 
images, or clutching loot. Fragments of 
sounds in the one dominant roar— 
geometricity in bewilderment—or circles 
in a fog, and something dominant, and 
everything else crippled. The flitting of 
feet, shoulders, bandaged heads—cries 
to the saints—profanity of somebody 
who didn’t give a damn for Vesuvius— 
legs of a corpse, carried by invisibles— 
prayers to God, and jokers screeching 
false alarms that the lava was coming. 

A blast from the volcano cleared away 
smoke and fog. High on Vesuvius—a 
zigzag streak of fire. It was a stream 
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of lava that looked fixed in the sky. 
With ceaseless thunder, it shone like 
lightning—a bolt that was pinned to a 
mountain. 

Glares that were followed by darkness 
—in an avalanche of bounding rocks 
and stumbling people, no fugitive knew 
one passing bulk from another, crashing 
rocks and screaming women going by 
in silence, in the one dominant roar of 
the volcano. When it was dark, there 
were showers of fire, and then in the 
glares, came down dark falls of burning 
cinders. In brilliant illuminations, black 
rains burned the running peasants. 

In at least one mind, or quasi-mind, 
or whatever we think are minds, upon 
this earth, there was awareness of more 
than coincidence between flows of 
meteors in Italy and a volcanic eruption 
in Italy. In Comptes Rendus, 74-1183, 
M. Silberman tells of the meteors in 
Italy, and the eruption of Vesuvius, and 
gives his opinion that there was relation. 
It was a past generation’s momentary 
suspicion. The record is brief. There 
was no discussion. To this day, no con- 
ventional scientist will admit that there 
is relation. But, if there is, there is also 
another relation. That is between his 
dogmas and the slaughters of people. 

In orthodox terms of a moving earth 
crossing orbits of meteor streams, to 
which any one part of this earth, such as 
the Italian part, could have no especial 
exposure to meteors so moving, there is 
no explanation of the repeated arrivals 
of meteors, especially, or exclusively, in 
Italy, except this—— 

Night after night after night 

Coincidence after coincidence after 
coincidence. 

Our unorthodox expression is that 
it was because this earth is stationary. 

According to data that have been dis- 
regarded about sixty years, it may be 
that there was a teleportative, or elec- 
trolytic, current between a volcano of 
this earth and a stellar volcano. If we 
think that a volcano in a land that we 


call the constellation Orion interacted 
with a volcano in Italy—as Vesuvius 
and Etna often interact—there must be 
new thoughts upon the distance of 
Orion. 

The one point that every orthodox 
astronomer would contest, or deride— 
because its acceptance would be followed 
by acceptance of this book as a whole— 
is that the glare that seemed to be in 
Orion, was in Orion. 

These are the data for thinking that 
the glare that seemed to be in Orion, 
was in Orion, which can not be vastly 
far away: 

The glare in the sky, early in the 
evening of February 4th, 1872, was west 
of Orion, as if cast by reflection from 
an eruption below the horizon. But, 
when Orion appeared in the east, the 
glare was in Orion, and it remained in 
Orion. At Paris, all beams of light 
came from Orion, after eight p. m. 
(Comptes Rendus, 74-385). In Eng- 
land—in Orion (Symons’ Met. Mag., 
7-1). In South Africa, the point from 
which all beams diverged was in Orion 
(Cape Argus, February 10th). An ac- 
count by Professor A. C. Twining, of 
observations in the United States, is 
published in the Amer. Jour. Sci., 
3-3-273. This “remarkable fact,” as 
Professor Twining calls it, but without 
attempting to explain, is noted—that, 
from quarter past seven o’clock, in the 
evening, until quarter past ten, though 
Orion had moved one eighth of its whole 
revolution, the light remained in Orion. 

There is no conventional explanation 
to oppose us. My expression is that the 
glare so remained in Orion, because it 
was in Orion. Anybody who thinks that 
the glare was somewhere between this 
earth and the constellation will have to 
account not only for the fixedness of it 
in a moving constellation, but for its 
absence of parallax, as seen in places 
as far apart as Seuth Africa and the 
United States. 
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ORSES ERECT in a blizzard 
H of frogs—and the patter of 
worms on umbrellas. The hum 
of lady birds in England—the twang of 
a swarm of Americans, at Templemore, 
Ireland. The appearance of Cagliostro 
—the appearance of Professor Einstein’s 
theories. A policeman dumps a wild 
man into a sack—and there is alarm 
upon all continents of this earth, because 
of a blaze in a constellation 
That all are related, because all are 
phenomena of one, organic existence— 
just as, upon August 26th, 1883, diverse 
occurrences were related, because all 
were reactions to something in common. 
August 26th, 1883—people in Texas 
excitedly discussing a supposed war in 
Mexico—young men in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, watching a snowstorm, the first 
time in their lives—crowds of China- 
men hammering on gongs—staggering 
sailors in a vessel, off the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

I have data for thinking that, some- 
where beyond this earth, and not enor- 
mously far away, there was, before 
these occurrences, an eruption. About 
August 10th, of this year 1883, at 
various places, appeared “afterglows” 
that can not be traced to terrestrial 
eruptions. Upon the 13th of August, 
an “afterglow” was reported from 
Indiana, and, ten days later, from Cali- 
fornia (Monthly Weather Review, 1883- 
289). Upon the 21st and 22nd, “after- 
glows” appeared in South Africa 
(Knowledge, 5-418). 

There was no known eruption upon 
this earth, by which to explain these 
atmospheric effects, but there was a dis- 
turbance upon this earth, and the cir- 
cumstances were similar to those in 
Italy, in April, 1872. The volcano 
Krakatoa, in Java, was in a state of 
minor activity. It was not considered 
alarming. 

Upon the 25th of August, a corre- 
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spondent to the Perth (Western Aus- 
tralia) Inquirer—see Nature, 29-388— 
was traveling far inland, in Western 
Australia. He was astonished to see 
ashes falling from the sky, continuing 
to fall, all afternoon. If this material 
came from regions external to this earth, 
it came down, hour after hour, as if to 
a point upon a stationary earth. An 
attempt to explain was that there may 
have been an eruption in some little- 
known part of Australia. In Australian 
newspapers, there is no mention of an 
eruption in Australia, at this time; and 
in my own records, there is only one 
instance, and that one doubtful, of an 
eruption in Australia, at any time. I 
am not here including New Zealand. 
There was, at this time, ‘no eruption in 
New Zealand. 

Krakatoa was in a state of minor 
activity. Wisemen from Batavia, local- 
izing, like the wisemen at Vesuvius, 
in April, 1872, were studying only 
Krakatoa. Considered as a thing in it- 
self, out of relation with anything else, 
conditions here were not alarming. The 
natives were told that there was no 
danger—and natives—Columbia Uni- 
versity, or east side, west side, New 
York City—or Java—believe what the 
wisemen tell them. 

April 19th, 1872—the dust of un- 
known origin that fell from the sky— 
it preceded, by one day, the eruption of 
Vesuvius. — 

August 25th, 1883—the ashes of un- 
known origin that fell from the sky 

August 26th—Krakatoa exploded. It 
was one of this world’s biggest noises, 
and surrounding mountains doffed their 
summits. Or, like a graduating class at 
Annapolis, they fired off their peaks, 
which came down, as new reefs in the 
ocean. The bombs that shot out were 
like meteors. The mountain was a sta- 
tionary meteor-radiant, and shot out 
Krakatoatids. Had the winds gone up- 


ward, the new meteor stream would 
have been also of houses and cattle and 
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people. The explosion shattered shores 
so that all charts were useless. 

Krakatoa paused. 

Early in the morning of the 27th, the 
Straits of Sunda went up. The units 
of its slaughters were villages. Ninety- 
five villages went up, in waves that were 
ninety feet high, one hundred feet high, 
one hundred and twenty feet high. 
From the ninety-five villages, tens of 
thousands of humans were recruited, 
and ihey went dead into warring con- 
fusions. In the gigantic waves, armies 
of the dead were flung upon each other. 
There was no more knowledge of what 
it was all about than in many other 
battles. 

By volcanic dust, the sun was dimmed 
so that unseasonable coldness followed. 
In places in Victoria, Australia, where 
for twenty-five years snow had not been 
seen, snow fell. I’d like to have this 
especially noted—that at places far 
away, the volcanic bombs were mistaken 
for meteors—or they were meteors. An 
account of volcanic bombs from Kraka- 
toa, which looked like “shooting stars,” 
as seen from a vessel, about ninety miles 
from the volcano, is published in the 
Cape Times (Weekly Edition), October 
3rd, 1883. At Foochow, China, the 
glare in the sky was like an aurora 
borealis. For this record, which is im- 
portant to us, see the Rept. Krakatoa 
Committee, Roy. Soc., p. 269. People 
in Texas heard sounds, as if of a battle. 
Off the Cape of Good Hope, vessels 
lurched in waves from the catastrophe. 

It is my expression that the explosion 
of Krakatoa was stimulated by, or was 
a reaction to, an eruption in a land of 
stars that is not enormously far away. 
Afterglows that were seen after August 
26th were attributed to Krakatoa 


That the preceding afterglows and the 
fall of ashes were of materials that 
drifted to this earth, from an eruption 
somewhere else, passing over a distance 
that can not be considered vast, in a few 
weeks, or a few days—— 
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And that the light of a volcanic erup- 
tion somewhere in the sky was seen by 
people of this earth. 

See the Perth Inquirer, October 3rd 
—a correspondent tells of several obser- 
vations, early in September, upon a 
brilliant light that had been seen in the 
sky, near the sun. There was a beam 
of light from it, and the observers 
thought that it was a comet. This ap- 
pearance is described as conspicuous. If 
so, it was seen at no observatory in 
Australia. 

The circumstance that no professional 
astronomer in Australia saw this bril- 
liant light brings up, in any normally 
respectful mind, doubt that there was 
such a light. But this appearance in the 
sky is the central datum of our expres- 
sion, and I am going to make acceptable 
that, even though it was reported only 
by amateurs, there was at this time a 
conspicuous new appearance in the 
heavens. New Zealand—silence in the 
observatories—but reports from ama- 
teurs, upon a “very large” light in the 
sky. See the New Zealand Times, 
September 20th, 1883. That a yarn in 
Australia could quickly spread to New 
Zealand? Ceylon—an unknown light 
that was seen in the sky of Ceylon, about 
a week after the eruption of Krakatoa 
(Madras Athenaeum, September 22nd). 
Straits Times, October 13th—an ap- 
pearance like a comet, in the sky, at 
Samarung, where the natives and the 
Chinese were terrified, and burned in- 
cense for protection from it. England 
—observation, upon the night of Au- 
gust 28th, by Captain Noble, a well- 
known amateur astronomer. Whatever 
the professionals of Australia and New 
Zealand were doing, the professionals 
of England were doing likewise, if doing 
nothing is about the same wherever it’s 
done. In Knowledge, 4-173, Captain 
Noble tells of a sight in the heavens 
that he describes as “like a new and 
most glorious comet.” An amateur in 
Liverpool saw it. Knowledge, 4-207— 


an object that looked like the planet 
Jupiter, with a beam from it. However, 
one professional astronomer did report 
something. Professor Swift, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., saw, nights of September 
11th and 13th, an object that was sup- 
posed by him to be a comet, but if so, 
it was not seen again (Observatory, 
6-343). 

There was a beam of light from this 
object: so it was thought to be a comet. 
See coming data upon beams of light 
that have associated with new stars. 

The first observation upon a new light 
in the sky was two nights after the ex- 
plosion of Krakatoa. It may have been 
shining, conspicuous but unseen, at the 
time of the eruption. 

The matter of the supposed velocity 
of light, or the hustle of visibility, comes 
up in the mind of a conventionalist. 
But, if in the past, scientists have de- 
termined the velocity of light to be 
whatever suited their theories, I feel 
free for any view that I consider 
suitable. Look it up, and find that once 
upon a time the alleged velocity of light 
agreed with supposed distances in this 
supposed solar system, and that when 
changed theories required changes in 
these distances, the velocity of light was 
cut down to agree with the new supposed 
distances. In the kindergarten of 
science, the more or less intellectual in- 
fants who have made these experiments 
have prattled anything that the childlike 
astronomers have wanted them to prat- 
tle. A conventionalist would say that, 
even if there were a new star, at a time 
of terrestrial catastrophe, light of it 
would not be seen upon this earth, until 
years later. My expression is that so 
close to this earth are the stars that when 
a new star appears, or erupts, effects of 
it are observable upon this earth, and 
that, whether because of closeness, or 
because there is no velocity of light, it 
is seen immediately—or is seeable im- 
mediately—if amateurs happen to be 
looking. 
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Upon the night of August 6th, 1885, 
while all the professional astronomers of 
this earth were attending to whatever 
may be professional astronomical duties, 
a clergyman made an astronomical dis- 
covery. The Reverend S. H. Saxby 
looked up at a new star, in the nebula 
of Andromeda, and he saw it. 

There is much of uppishness to any- 
body who says, or announces, that of 
all cults his cult is the aristocrat. But 
most of his upward looking is likely to 
be at the supposed altitude of himself. 
All over this earth, professional astron- 
omers were looking up at themselves. 
In England and Ireland, three amateurs, 
besides the Reverend S. H. Saxby, being 
probably of only ordinary conceit, looked 
up beyond themselves, and saw the new 
star. For the records, see the English 
Mechanic, of this period. Whatever the 
professional astronomers of the United 
States were looking up at, they saw 
nothing new. But somebody, in the 
U. S. A., did see the new star. Sidereal 
Messenger, 4-246—an amateur in Red 
Wing, Minnesota. It was not until 
August 31st that upness in an observa- 
tory related to the stars. Finally a 
professional astronomer either looked 
up, or woke up; or waking up, looked 
up; or looking up, woke up. 

The whole nebula of Andromeda 
shone with the light of the new star. 
Several observers thought that the newly 
illuminated nebula was a comet (Ob- 
servatory, 8-330). From the light of 
the new star the whole formation lighted 
up, like a little West Indian island, at a 
time of an eruption in it. According to 
conventionalists, this nebula is 60 x 60 
x 24 x 365 x 8 x 186,000 miles in 
diameter, and light from a new star, 
central in it, would occupy four years 
in traversing the whole. But as if be- 
cause this nebula may not be so much 
as 60 x 186,000 inches in diameter, no 
appreciable time was occupied, and the 
whole formation lighted up at once. 

Other indications—whatever we think 
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we mean by “indications’—that the 
nebula of Andromeda is close to this 
earth: 

Sweden—and it was reported that 
wild fowl began to migrate, at the earli- 
est date (August 16th) ever recorded in 
Sweden 

Flap of duck’s wings—and the twin- 
kles of a star—the star and the bird 
stammered a little story that may some 
day be vibrated by motors, oscillating 
back and forth from Vega to Canopus. 

So the birds began to fly. 

It was because of unseasonable cold- 
ness in Sweden. Unseasonable coldness 
is a phenomenon of this earth’s volcanic 
eruptions, It is attributed to the shut- 
ting off of sunlight by volcanic dusts. 
The temperature was lower, in Sweden, 
than ever before recorded, in the middle 
of August (Nature, 32-427). Upon 
August 31st, the new star reached 
maximum brilliance, and upon this date 
the temperature was the lowest that it 
had ever been known to be, in the last 
of August, in Scotland (Nature, 32- 
495). 

All very well—except that unusual 
coldness may be explained in various 
ways, having nothing to do with vol- 
canoes 


See Nature, 32-466, 625—that nine 


days after the first observation upon the 
new star in Andromeda, an afterglow 
was seen in Sweden. There is no find- 
able record, of a volcanic eruption, upon 
this earth, to which this phenomenon 
could be attributed: September 3rd, 
5th, 6th—afterglows appeared in Eng- 
land. These effects continued to be seen 
in Sweden, until the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

I don’t know whether these data are 
enough to jolt our whole existence into 
a new epoch, or not. From what I know 
of the velocity of thought, I should say 
not. 

If a volcanic discharge did drift from 
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Andromeda to Sweden, it came from a 
northern constellation to a northern part 
of this earth, as if to a part of this earth 
that is nearest to a northern constella- 
tion. But, if Andromeda were trillions 
of miles away, no part of this earth 
could be appreciably nearer than any 
other part, to the constellation. If re- 
peating afterglows, in Sweden, were 
phenomeng of repeating arrivals of dust, 
from outer space, they so repeated in 
the sky of one part of this earth because 
this earth is stationary. 

I note that I have overlooked the new 
star in Cygnus, late in the year 1876. 
Perhaps it is because this star was dis- 
covered by a professional astronomer 
that I neglected it. However, I shall 
have material for some malicious com- 
ments. Upon the night of November 
24th, 1876, Dr. Schmidt, of the Athens 
Observatory, saw, in the constella- 
tion Cygnus, a new star. It was 
about third magnitude, and increased to 
about second. Over all the Observa- 
tories of this earth, this new star was 
shining magnificently, but it was not 
until December 9th that any other as- 
tronomer saw it. It was seen, in 
England, upon the 9th, because, upon 
the 9th news reached England of Dr. 
Schmidt’s discovery. I note the matter 
of possible overclouding of the sky in 
all other parts of this earth, at this time. 
I note that, between the dates of 
November 24th and December 9th, there 
were eight favorable nights, in England. 

It so happens that I have record of 
what one English astronomer was doing, 
in this period. Upon the night of 
November 25th, he was looking up at the 
sky. 

Meteoric observations are conven- 
tionalities. 

New stars are unconventionalities. 

See Nature, December 21st, 1876— 
this night, this astronomer observed 
meteors. 


To be concluded next month. 


\ AN OPEN FORUM 


Concerning Inflexure 


Dear Editor: 

This letter cannot be avoided, for there are 
certain matters that cannot be explained in the 
narrative of my story, but only in this didactic 
manner. 

First let me say that I think Inflerure is the 
last thought-variant I shall attempt. It took 
me several months to write. Fortunately I was 
able to consult Bertram Pinsky, formerly unof- 
ficial adviser to the curator of astronomy in the 
Museum of Natural History, on the physical 
changes the condition I imagined would bring 
about. Between Pinsky and William Kay, both 
dabblers in r- fourth-dimensional physics 
and endowed with imagination for a hundred 
men, I managed to keep sane. 

Nevertheless, there is much that had to be 
omitted, that makes interesting reading. As I 
see it, telescopic eyesight in a fourth-dimen- 
sional world is unfounded; or rather, I believe 
it is more due to the fact that I could not 
follow their reasoning of such phenomena. The 
absence of stars visible in the west, and the bril- 
liance of those in the east can easily be under- 
stood. Also the means by which the Solar Sys- 
tem received its impetus and consequent thrust 
into the fourth dimension can be imagined, if 
one accepts the condition of perfect elasticity 
of our Sun and the interloping star. 

If, on the fourth-dimensional Earth, you 
turned your body toward the north or south 
= and faced your head to the east, your 

ly would be clearly visible, but your head 
would disappear from sight because it would 
have only two dimensions: length would be in- 
finitely small. The horizon to the east would 
appear normal if you faced it; if you held 
& periscope before your eyes, you would see 
no horizon for the same reason that your head 
would disappear. I could not undertake to 

ribe such conditions, nor would any other 
reasonably sane man. To a rocket, or the 
Moon, Earth would appear like a gigantic buzz- 
Saw, with no appreciable edge. The matter 
of volition in changing from three dimensions 
to four smacks of fairy stories, I admit, but it is 
entirely reasonable. 

I hope you do not object to the slight bits of 
irony in the story. This I believe to be the real 
Tealm of science-fiction —Clyde Crane Campbell. 


Frank K. Kelly Defends Crater 17 


Dear Editor: 

A number of letters printed in Brass Tacks 
in your August issue mentioned my yarn, Crater 
17, Near Tycho, most of them very kindly. 
Among them, however, I found a communication 
from a Mr. La Lone, of Norfolk, New York, 
which offers several stimulating criticisms to 
which I feel some reply should be made. 

With a reader so alert and so keenly con- 
cerned with the perfection of details, any maga- 
zine is to be congratulated. Mr. La Lone is a 
member of that sharp-eyed group of individuals, 
insistently demanding accuracy in even the 
smallest matters, to whom all writers, whether 
ree admit it or not, owe a real debt of grati- 
ude. 

Mr. La Lone has three concise criticisms to 
put forward. The first has to do with the 
speed of the Jsis. Mr. La Lone is a little im- 
patient with me; what he seems to say is, that 
ship of yours must have been pretty slow stuff, 
and I’m used to faster travel, being an accus- 
tomed reader of science-fiction, wherein miracu- 
lous speeds are attained offhand without dis- 
comfort and very often without explanation. Mr. 
La Lone finds that a journey of four years from 
Mars to Earth would probably be a bit tedious. 
Admitted: it certainly would be. But then the 
whole idea around which Crater 17 was built had 
to do with the difficulties which pioneering space 
adventurers would encounter. I kept my speeds 
low all through the story in an attempt to 
achieve what Mr. La Lone believes I failed to 
achieve: play out the tale on a_ substantial 
stage. No one has yet demonstrated that men, 
human beings, can stand an acceleration of even 
a thousand miles per hour and still live. A 
number of experiments in this field of accelera- 
tion effects have been conducted, with confused 
and contradictory results. So I tried to be care- 
ful along that line. I’m not sure but what even 
the very moderate speeds I mentioned (moderate 
indeed for science-fiction) wouldn't have een 
fatal to my space men. However, in writing a 
story you've got to stretch things a bit some- 
where or you'll have nothing to write about. 

Now about fuel and supplies: both could be 
in concentrated form, so could the cargo. You 
see, Mr. La Lone, it wasn’t fuel that caused me 
to hold down on the speed of the Isis; I could 
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easily have invented some X metal or something 
of that sort which would have given power to 
spare. But I was worried about that accelera- 
tion. All clear now? 

With regard to your second criticism, Mr. La 
Lone: score one for you. You're very much in 
the right-and I'm very much in the wrong. I 
try to hammer out my stuff slowly and care- 
fully, and I did revise Crater 17, Near Tycho 
a number of times before sending it to market, 
but in going over the last draft I seem to have 
missed the little error in simple arithmetic. That 
happens sometimes, when you go over a story 
so often that you develop a sort of blind spot 
for even the most obvious mistakes. Yet after 
ail, Mr. La Lone, suppose we substitute “sixty 
thousand miles gone” for “thirty-six thousand 
miles gone’: is that so terribly vital to the 
meaning of the story? I don’t think it is. I 
slipped on a detail, and I apologize humbly for 
it, still I don’t believe it has much to do with 
the merits or demerits of the story as a whole. 

The third criticism, concerning the space 
suits: that idea of having Gar and Jorgensen 
wear the suits even though they were deliber- 
ately going to refuse the protection such gar- 
ments offered against the rigors of space, was 
ust an effort of mine toward depicting a little 
it of sentimentality on the part of a couple of 
space men. It was more suggested than stated, 
but what I wanted to indicate was this: Gar 
and Jorgensen wished to go to their deaths defi- 
antly wearing the badge of those who traveled 
in the void and faced annihilation with a grin. 
I attempted all through the story to suggest 
things in that manner, to create an atmosphere 
rather than bluntly describe conditions and char- 
acters with flat declarative sentences. The de- 
clarative style is necessary in writing for un- 
discerning readers, but would be rather conde- 
scending on the part of any author writing for 
an audience with the intelligence level of 
sess followers.—Frank K. Kelly, Kansas 

» Mo. 


Merritt Writes One Story A Year, Con- 
tracted For Elsewhere; Lovecraft 
Writes Weird Fiction; England— 
Not Writing Science-fiction; Camp- 
bell, Starting A Serial In December; 
Breuer, Not Writing. 


Dear Fditor: 

I believe that there are now just two major 
ideas which still need to be included in Astound- 
ing’s program. The incorporation of these 
thin Should make the reading and hence the 
publication of all other purely science-fiction 
magazines absolutely unnétessary. 

In the first place, never discontinue your pres- 
ent policy of using several illustrators. No 
one artist could even begin to compete with 
your present staff. I would suggest that all 
readers give their opinions on various illus- 
trations so that a final summary would indicate 
ust what each artist is best able to do. Know- 
ng this, the division of work would be easy 
and each man would be doing the work best 
suited to him. Thus Dold could do pictures con- 
sisting primarily of persons and interiors of me- 
chanical and electrical chambers such as space- 
ship contro! rooms, Marchioni (I don’t think he 
is so hot) could do the ehemical laboratory work, 
and Brewn the grander exterior scenes. Of 
course there would be quite a little overlapping, 
but the resultant variety would refreshing, 
to say the least. Incidentally, I know Brown 
has illustrated purely scientific magazines such 
as Everyday Engineering. 

In the second place, get ALL the well-known 
science-fiction authors to write for us. I know 
this is a big order. But if you can get the big 
guns like Merritt, Lovecraft, England, Cum- 
mings, Campbell, Keller, Breuer—oh, you know 
the whole darn bunch, not to mention some of 
those who have already appeared in “our mag,” 
to contribute at least once a year, I fail to see 
why it would be necessary for any fan to read 
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any other magazine. To make myself a bit 
plainer, I am going to list all the things I caa 
think of that make Astounding, potentially, at 
least, the sole holder of the field. 

1. Street & Smith can afford to pay authors 
more for their stories than any other science- 
fiction magazine in existence to-day. 

2. Therefore Astounding can attract the bet- 
= authors and demand better efforts from 
them. 

3. Therefore the stories in Astounding are 
bound to be better than those in any other 
magazine, at least on the average. 

4. Astounding contains more pages than any 
other publication of science-fiction. 

5. Therefore “our mag” can give quantity 
with quality. 

6. Astounding costs five cents less than any 
other science-fiction magazine, yet its stories are 
superior as regards quality and quantity. 

7. Astounding gives its readers a squarer deal 
both as regards the general policy and its read- 
ers’ column. 

8. Astounding has a staff of illustrators rather 
than a single illustrator. 

9. Therefore the illustrations in “our mag” 
provide more variety and cannot become mo- 
notonous or cut-and-dried as they have in other 
magazines. 

10. Astounding gives us a feature like Lo!, 
which, although I personally do not like it, at 
least paves the way for better, more interest- 
ing and more educational supersctentific articles. 

Now I ask you, fans, what do we want to 
bother with these other half-baked magazines 
for? “Our mag’’ has got what it takes and 
more. If ALL the big boys wrote for us we 
wouldn’t look at the other magazines. We'd 
just let them play second fiddle all by their 
a S. Sykora, Divisional Head, 


Thank You, Mr. Ackerman 


Dear Editor : 

Upon close examination, the space ship of 
the cover for The Skylerk Of Valeron You 
ean stop holding your breath; I'm not going 
to say one more porthole shows up on it than’s 
deseribed in the story, or that I detect a scratch 
on its ultra-impenetrable surface! No, it seems 
almost photographically real. Wisely done ia 
steel-gray, it is a splendid peotent of a great 
void vessel. And the opening illustration for 
the Dr. Smith serial!—the Skylark characters 
have never been done as Elliot Dold is doin: 
them! Dold is wonderful; he puts power an 
bigness on paper, and places his characters in 
attitudes alive. And I think he is the logical 
artist to have selected for this climaxing space 
narration. 

I wondered about your new type at first, and 
how it was going to look, and if it was going 
to be a bit harder to read. Keeping the same 
number of pages, with the addition of words, I 
expected the type would grow smaller. But 
any such sheng? is undetectable. Only, the type 
re a little lighter; and that is no complaiat 
at all. 

A good war story, Stratosphere Towers. 

A fine sketch, in a large sense of the word, 
Frank B. Long’s The Last Men. 

Dr. Conklin, Pacifist was something quite dif- 
ferent from Short-Wave Castle. Calvin Peregey 
deviated—quite—from the pattern of writing ia 
the latter story. Though I was glad to read 
Dr. Conklin, I would rather see serious works by 
Mr. Peregoy. This is no criticism of his hu- 
mor; I merely enjoyed the happenings of the 
first Dr. Conklin story so well that I would 
rather see further stories of him written in the 
same vein. 

Aground In Space seemed obvious, but was 
not so obvious after all. An interesting story. 

Legion Of Space is, I think, the most amar 
ingly adventuresome science story ever written. 
— 4 sensations actually are ones of astoundment 
when reading of these yeomen of space and each 
new ril confronting them, and I am pleased 
to jleve that they actually do meet and over- 
come all these amazing obstacles. Jack William 
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son has written some stery, here!—and what's 
more, created characters. 

Lo! offers this month its most interesting in- 
stallment, and several of the funniest moments 
I’ve had lately. For one, when after those sev- 
eral paragraphs on the disappearance of Am- 
brose Bierce, Mr. Fort remarked that at last 
an understandable explanation of his disappear- 
ance had come up: “It was said that Bierce 
criticized Villa”—I nearly disappeared myself, 
ead an internal burst. That was, what I mean, 
unny. 

Surprisingly, there was a bad story in the 
August issue, though. One I considered bad, 
at least; and not only that, but terrible and 
awful. Newer readers may have found noth- 
ing wrong with Beyond The Spectrum, but it 
made me very ill. A terror tale with one of 
the most mummified of “plots.” I should have 
thought the paper it was printed on would have 
yellowed with age. It will surprise me if a lot 
of the old guard don’t write in about it. How 
any one would give the invisible marauding 
monsters idea another thought for writing up, 
is beyond me. A sorrowful spoil, Beyond The 
Spectrum, though of course the excellent gen- 
eral contents make up for all, and Arthur Zagat 
has written other good tales. 

Your most splendid stories of the past few 
issues have been, I believe: The World Wrecker, 
a swell story and the best I have read 4 Ray- 
mond Z. Gallun; The Nerveless Man, hig y in- 
teresting; A Matter oF Size, a neatly mystifying 
and ever attention-holding novelette, on which 
readers have already thoroughly voiced ap- 
proval; Rebirth, which will long be a great 
story; He From Procyon; Redmask; The Blind- 
ing Shadows. That’s right, I suppose, why not 
list them all? The above really were above even 
the other good ones, though. 

Was in a book store the other day and saw a 
couple of back numbers of Astounding: the Re- 
birth and Legion Of Space issues. Thought 
about a couple of friends I could send them to 
to interest them in the magazine, so picked them 
up. I noticed later, on the cover of the Legion 
one, it said: “To Ann from Jane.” Then, in- 
side the other, I found another little note, this 
time on a slip of paper: “To Nancy from 
Jane.” Jane lives in Los Angeles, I take it, as 
that is where I bought the copies. I think it’s 
rather interesting. Evidently, even our science- 
fiction misses are helping out in your ‘“Intro- 
duce a friend to Astounding” campaign. I sup- 
pose the January, March, and other issues were 
given to other potential “scientifeminists.”’ 

Well, I just thought I'd relate that little in- 
cident of sign of coéperation with you to you. 
Now, you'll pardon me, as I’m going to mail Ann 
and Nancy’s copies—“From Jane’’—to Jack and 
George from—Forrest J. Ackerman, 530 Staples 
Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


Taking All Of Us To Task—Construc- 
tively. 


Dear Editor: 

Although I have been an avid, though spas- 
modic reader of Astounding Stories since its 
original appearance, this is my first contribu- 
tion to Brass Tacks. Before go further let 
me add my plaudits to those of the multitude 
which believes Astounding Stories to be far bet- 
ter than before the interregnum of oblivion. 

But my message is not one of either praise 
or criticism of the magazine or its editor. My 
message is to the readers themselves through the 
kindly medium of Brass Tacks. And it is this: 

I enjoy, usually, readers’ sections, especially 
in ae which, like Astounding Stories, are 
preéminent in a particular field, but I wish to 
appeal to the contributors of Brass Tacks in 
a sincere effort to make the section more worth- 
while. Let me explain. 

Brass Tacks seems, now, merely a_hetero- 
geneous collection of panegyrics, seasoned with 
a few criticisms. About 95 per cent of the let- 
ters are taking up perfectly good space saying 
the same thing in different words. Brass Tacks 
is printed for us science-fiction fans to read, and 
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I doubt very much whether there are many 
who, like myself, find pleasure in hearing John 
Doe say (in a great many more words) “I like 
Astounding Stories. Brown is a g artist. 
Dold is nearly as good. I like this, I don’t like 
that,” etc., ad infinitum. Brass Tacks is too 
valuable a space to fill with an exhibition of in- 
dividual’s likes and dislikes in detail. 

I appreciate that you, kind editor, are anx- 
ious to know the details which will help you t 
determine the future course of the magazine. 
Such letters help you, but there is no reason 
why the readers cannot write letters which will 
a “ more interest to the readers of Brass 

‘acks. 

Hasn’t Astounding Stories ong readers whe 
are sufficiently interested in science-fiction to 
give us some good, honest, knock-down-and - 
out discussions about scientific ideas? I don't 
care whether Richard Roe liked the story “Such 
and such” or not. But if he wants to write in 
and say that he thinks space travel, as ex- 
plained by “So and so” is all wet, and give his 
reasons why, I'll turn to Brass Tacks first off. 

My apologies to Dr. E. C. Scott. His letter is 
one of the type I like to see. It deserves the 
first place you have given it in the August is- 
sue. But following it are just 20 others which 
say nothing in a great many words. If only 5 
per cent of the letters you receive have any- 
thing interesting to say, then there’s something 
wrong with your readers. 

My suggestion is this. In order to avoid an 
influx of letters which have nothing to offer but 
personal likes and dislikes, but still keep you, 
the editor, supplied with this information, why 
not devote half a page each issue (with adver- 

ing on the reverse side) to a voting blank 
upon which you list each story in the issue, an 
let the readers grade them, A, B, C, etc., leav- 
ing a generous space fer remarks. 

And now, I'll try and ~~ the way myself 
with a matter which has been rambling in my 
bosom for some time. To wit: 

A great many science-fiction authors brin 
into their stories extraordinary weapons an 
devices, such as space ships traveling at many 
speeds, sub-atomic condensers, geodynes, neu- 
tronic pistols, and such. Such devices are al 
lutely essential to any tale of future science, and 
I heartily applaud the authors for severing the 
chains which bind some minds to earthly, fa- 
miliar things—but I could bear to know more 
about these fiendish weapons and superscientific 
machines, how they work, and all the details. 
A tale wherein the hero dissolves the villain 
with a protonic blast cannot claim to be science- 
fiction the science part of it consists only of 
the name of the weapon. Why is it a “protonic 
blast” and not something else? Let the author 
have some definite instrument in his mind when 
he uses such a word. Otherwise such a tale be- 
comes, not science-fiction at all, but plain fiction 
on a grandiloquent scale, and if we are not to 
hold authors to reasonable explanations then 
who knows to what flights of fancy they may 
not go. The ultimate result can be nothing but 
absolutely impossible things. 

For a concrete illustration, let me reiterate 
Dr. Scott’s criticism of Wandrei’s Colossus. The 
very story is built upon a foundation of science 
that is fundamentally unsound. And the result 
is a well-written tale with a clever plot— 
spoiled, for me at least, by being utterly — 
= under any conditions in the way the author 

es. 

My idea of good science-fiction is a tale, well- 
written, with an adventurous type of plot, in- 
volving science in ramifications as yet unknown, 
but not impossible. An illusion of reality is es- 
sential, so that the reader feels that such a 
series of events could happen, somewhere, some- 
time in the future. Such tales as Oolossus 
transgress this doctrine in that such a thing 
could never happen—except, perhaps, in a 
fourth-dimensional world subject to natural laws 
different from ours (which, by the way, may 
suggest a thought-variant for some author. But 
I warn him not to attempt it unless he knows 
what he is about.) But I insist upon possibility, 
and the illusion of reality. And I believe more 
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careful and complete explanations in a scientific 
vein would help in this respect. Williamson 
does fairly well, though not as well as I should 
like. I should appreciate knowing whether other 
readers are not of somewhat the same mind. 

It should impose no great or insurmountable 
mental obstacle upon our authors to support 
their imagination by logic. I, myself, have what 
I believe a reasonable explanation of how space 
ships could travel at beyond the speed of light, 
in spite of Einstein and his infinity of mass, 
and his time-space continuum, that no author 
has thought of yet. No, I shall not divulge it, 
for when I have an acceptable plot, I shall write 
a tale myself, and submit it to your estimable 
and overburdened self. 

Frankly, I think interplanetary tales have the 
best claim to the title of science-fiction, and that 
tales seem more real when their setting is far 
away from the familiar Earth. Somehow, out 
in space, strange things and alien beings seem 
less unbelievable. 

But I have already taken up more space than 
you should allow me in Brass Tacks. 

Now, readers, let’s have some really construc- 
tive and instructive letters!—E. B. Brown, 138 
State Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


A Cruising Reader 


Dear Editor: 

Fer the past five years I have read science- 
fictten magazines. I don’t remember when 
Asteunding Stories first came out, but I do 
know it has always been my favorite since its 
birth, and whenever I could get it. 

Thanks to the publishers I’ve been able to 
= it up in almost every part of the world I 

ave ever visited. I was overjoyed about a 
month ago when I saw Astounding Stories on a 
news in London. Just when I had ex- 

d dull and lonesome moments, after work- 
ng hours, on the trip back to the States. 
amy times Astounding Stories has appeared 
like a friendly moon, to lighten and provide 
companionship, during many otherwise lonely 
hours on cruises that are monotonously long. 
My luck is still with me for I was able to ob- 
t the August edition in Honolulu this morn- 
ing, which is going to make it swell for me this 
ing down to Brass Tacks, I don’t believe 
in continual grubbing and criticisms against an 
author er illustrator just because he does not 
represent a picture of what the individual reader 
wants. I figure that Astounding Stories would 
not be as enjoyable as it is, if it were 4.0. You 
see, it takes stories of different ratings to keep 
it up on tep (where it is, by the way). 

If any magazine were perfect, it would be 
boring after a few editions. It takes a few 
weaknesses, here and there, to keep the pages 
turning. I don’t expect this letter to discour- 
age grumblers; that would be impossible. There 
always will be some one who does not like this 
or that about a certain illustrator or author. 

There used to be, in our magazine, a run of 
stories about a certain space avenger who was 
fast with his guns and who wore his hair bobbed 
in front to cover some scar. I don’t know the 
author’s name, but if you know who and what 
I am talking about I surely wish you could fix 
it se we'll see more stories about that man. 

I'm going to turn to an old pal, Astounding 
Stories. Be seeing you!—K. C. Scoville, U. S. S. 
New Orleans, Div. 4, Care of Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y. 


“95%” 


Dear Editor: 

I am a new reader of Astounding Stories, as 
I begau with the July issue. I was out of science- 
fiction stories so I went to purchase another 
magazine. It was really the cover of the July 
iasue which attracted my attention. Since the 
cover illustration of the other was so dull- 
jotting and Astounding so attractive, I thought 
Iw ——— it. Seeing that it had a more 
reasonable price, it was all the better. 


I find the Skylark Of Valeron a very fine story 
so far as I have read it. 

I wish that you would get Paul for some of 
your illustrations as he is a fine illustrator of 
machinery and space ships and cities of the 
future and of the planets. 

In closing let me say that your magazine is 
95 per cent good. If you add science questions 
and answers it will be perfect.—Francis J. Litz, 


a 


365 Brown Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Spectrum Was Written September, ’33 


Dear Editor: 

I was remarkably impressed by the August 
issue. It is undeniably the best I have read yet. 
Pediculousness in this issue was to all intents 
and purposes the infinitesimal quintessence of 
nihility (7). I am more than satisfied. 
Aground In Space was magnificent. Warriors Of 
Eternity, superb, except for the fact that the 
authors had, just had, to put in it the element 
of adventure, thus lessening the value of the 
story. The Last Men was a spicily new treat- 
ment of an old idea. As to Beyond The Spec- 
trum, I read an almost exactly similar one in 
the December, 1933, issue of a rival magazine. 
Well, Mr. Zagat? 

Dr. Conklin, Pacifist, satirically fine. Strato- 
sphere Towers, good, but not nearly so good as 
the average in Astounding. Williamson gets 
better and better. 

have not started to read the Skylark story 
yet, nor shall I until I am in possession of_all 
the installments. How many will there be, Ed? 
Incidentally, the printing of this story is an un- 
heard-of thing in the history of science-fiction. 
That is what I mean. One very good mag 
prints two Skylark stories, which help to make 
it good. Then when the long-awaited sequel 
arrives, another mag snatches it rigbt out of 
their hands and prints it. This action was cer- 
tainly a sign of the power of Astounding. Veri- 
tably a coup d’état. 

The first installment of Lo! was hardly pre- 
possessing. However, it got better as it went 
along. It brings forth some truly astounding 
ideas. It reminds me of a definition of the 
Quantum Theory (or some other dizzy theory) 
I once heard, to wit: Somewhere in some great 
unknown place there is some tremendous thing 
transpiring which we know almost nothing about. 
Much better than mathematics. Lo! causes one 
to think.—Philip Allison Turner, Hiram, Ohio. 


A Neighbor Of Dr. Lu-Mie 


Dear Editor: 

I have been greatly enjoying the after ef- 
fects of Mr. Wandrei’s outstanding novel, Coloa- 
sus, in your Brass Tacks department. In your 
July issue Mr. Kaletsky vigorously defends Mr. 
Alburger with one hand, and takes Mr. Wandrei 
to task with the other. More power to all three 
of them! They make Brass Tacks something to 
think about. 

I was delighted to hear of one of the neigh- 
boring termites, Dr. Lu-Mie, making the front 
page. However, I hope none of his Choco 
brothers grows over haif an inch in length or 
digs his tunnels very large in diameter. I 
would certainly hate to be kidnaped by them 
and cheat some deserving alligator out of a 
meal. The story was interesting, but the war 
whoops, shrieks, and shrill battle cries of the 
fighting ants and termites still rattle in my 
bean. Now I am from Missouri, and so I 
caught a “Conga” or large jungle ant about an 
inch in length. Did he open his mouth and 
shout for help? No! He opened his jaws about 
half an inch and—I learned why the natives 
avoid his brethren as if they were bushmas- 


ers. 

“Ed,’”’ you deserve a few pats on the back. 
Your thought-variants, Brass Tacks, and in- 
creased size and quality make the magazine 
something to write home about. I would like to 
see more letters in Brass Tacks either discuss- 
ing a story or scientific theory, or advancing a 
pet brain child. New ideas often hook up with 
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other ideas and something concrete is the re- 
sult. Some old Greek, probably after having a 
fight with his wife, claimed that there is nothing 
new under the sun. On the other hand Barnum 
said, “There is one born every minute.” 

I am somewhat isolated in a great South 
American jungle and would appreciate corre- 
spondence with any one really interested in 
science or nature.—T. O. Seiberling, Andagoya, 
via ed naam Republic ef Colombia, South 
America. 


Wanted 


Dear Editor: 

Will somebody please offer to sell to me at 
their own price any back numbers of the Skylark 
series? If so, write to Stanley Kosow, 628 Marcy 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


“Smith, Campbell”—Present! 


Dear Editor: 

Since the first issue of the first magazine of 
science-fiction way back in 1926, I did not miss 
a copy until about a year ago when the stories 
became utterly nonsensical and a waste of time 
to read. The stories that first made a success of 
this type of story were becoming scarcer and 
many weird stories began to appear. Stories of 
the type of J'he Skylark, The Moon Pool, The 
Nth Man became rarer. 

When Astounding Stories first appeared I be- 
came immediately prejudiced against it. The 
other magazine, despite its title, had some ap- 
pearance of dignity. The old Astounding had 
a cheap paper and a cheap binding. The stories 
were more than weird; they were rather the ab- 
solutely impossible type than true science-fiction. 

When readers write in to you I notice that 
they seem to feel it incumbent upon them to 
praise both the old and the new magazine, and 
proclaim its superiority. Personally, I have 
often seen the same writers in discussions col- 
umns in all three magazines praise each maga- 
zine, each time lauding its superiority. I, how- 
ever, write this letter because I am deeply in- 
terested in science-fiction, and seeing by your 
editorials and footnotes that you welcome con- 
structive criticism, I offer my contribution in 
the best of spirit, believing that I am right. 

I think that I am as well qualified to offer 
suggestions as the next fellow in view of the 
fact that I have read all three magazines from 
their inceptions, and also from the fact that I 
belonged to several science-fiction clubs. The 
kind of reader, it seems to me, who enjoys 
stories of the type of The Skylark Of Space 
(which necessitates some slight scientific knowl- 
edge and imagination) is usually ashamed to be 
seen toting home a small, brilliantly illustrated 
magazine with a title suggestive of weird or 
ghost stories. Therefore, I believe a larger, 
better-grade magazine would lend more dignity 
to Astounding Stories and be much more popu- 

r. 


Never have more than one serial. 

You must have a quarterly. Some of the great- 
est stories I ever read have appeared in quar- 
terlies, and since you publish only one seri er 
issue, you must necessarily pass up a ne 
stories, which may spoil your program. rate 
the five best authors of science-fiction in this 
order: Edward Elmer Smith, John W. Campbell, 
Jr., John Taine, Clark Ashton Smith, Garret 
Smith.—Sam Sobol, 612 West 144th Street, New 
York City. 


ee 


A Reward! 


Dear Editor: 

Until to-day I was tormented by an awful 
problem. Although your oldest rival has elimi- 
hated itself from the running automatically, it 
has been nip and tuck between you and the only 
other good magazine in the field for months. The 
August issue of Astounding settled it—for thirty 
days, anyway. 
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Excluding Skylark Of Valeron (which couldn’t 
be — but super-super), the stories ran : 
(1) Warriors Eternity, a grand story with all 
the yew ideas and scientific trimmin’s that 
could possibly be desired. (2) The Last Men 
and Dr. Conktin, Pacifist tied for second place; 
the first for its beautifully-phrased tragedy, the 
second fer its superb humor. The Legion O 
Space is coming along Se suitably, althoug 
ws — seems obvious. aybe he’ll surprise us, 

ough. 


& 
Lo! is unbelievably interesting. The others 


are + ae thirds partly read, and one third partly 
ed. 


Even that doesn’t prevent this, the August 
issue, from being awarded “plenty-plenty-plus” 
(equivalent to an A in final examinations). 

y the way, I could—almost—have implanted 
a kiss on the editorial brow to reward (?) you 
for asserting that Valeron is not to be reprinted, 
for if there’s one thing I’m violent about, it’s 


reprints. 

And now for some suggestions. (Why the—-er - 
Pee ome gen You must have known they would 
be aired sooner or later, sir.) There are loads 
of questions, as well as answerable suggestions 
in Brass Tacks, so I think you really ought to 
answer a few letters each month. Besides, Brass 
Tacks isn’t long enough by half, yet. (Meaning 
that I have hopes.)—Virginia Kidd, 119 Oak- 
dale Avenue, Catonsville, Md 


By Composing-Room Count, The Old 
Type Ran 630 Words A Page, Aver- 
age; The New Runs 680 A Page. 
Average Reading Pages Per Issue, 
147, 


Dear Editor: 

Well, the August issue came out at last! The 
first part of The Skylark Of Valeron appeared 
as promised, but where are the extra words? 
To be sure, the type is changed, but it is no dif- 
ferent from that used in several other Street & 
Smith magazines. By actual count there is the 
same number of words per page as when the 
old type was used. 

At any rate, we got the Skylark, and I read 
the first part twice. It’s going to be all you 
said and more. You can expect to be shot any 
time now. Judging from the first part of the 
Skylark, it’s going to be a six- or seven-parter. 
On_ second thought, I'll postpone the shooting 
and give you a chance to combine installments so 
as to make it a four-parter. 

_ Don’t ever let Nat Schachner go. He's get- 
ting better ‘’n’ better ’n’ better. Stratosphere 
ust cover. I think 


Towers! What a story! 
I wasn’t so keen on the A 

the first illustration would have made a better 

cover.—Jack Darrow, 4224 N. Sawyer Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Battle Of The Century 


Dear Editor: 

The Skylark Of Valeron proves that the ad- 
ventures of Seaton and Crane have not died. I 
had thought that Skylark Three was immortal 
and could never be repeated again in the en- 
tire history of science-fiction. I was wrong. 
Dr. Smith has demonstrated that he is an author 
of the highest merit that can be attained. How- 
ever, The Skylark Of Valeron should have been 
published complete in one issue. Barring this 
slight misjudgment, the August issue was the 


best so far. 

And now Flash! Flash! Flash! 

The battle of the century! 

We take you now to the ringside of the world’s 
greatest bout. 

The fight between Astounding Stories and Kid 
Reader ! ‘ 

The gladiators are entering the ring amid 
the cheers and boos of the vast audience. 

Kid Reader looks confident. However, he is a 
trifle tense. 
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Astounding mile the favorite, is wearing 


ring. 
Kia Reader launches the first blow. 
“When are you going to cut those edges 
smooth ?” 
Astounding Stories wavers, 
“You cut ’em, I'm tired!’ 
That was a wicked blow; Kid Reader “is Stag- 
ng. 
“re sheer desperation he shoots his strongest 
attack right into Astounding’s middle. 
“What about a pg ene a b 
The blow bounces harmlessly off Astounding's 
strong guard. 
Astounding lets loose a powerful haymaker'! 
“I'll bite, what?’ 
AS Reader is down! 


ce’ s out!” 
“Astounding Stories wins!" 
“Kid Reader never had a chance.” 
Well, that’s all there is, folks. Signing off.— 
oe, ~ aaa $415 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
New York 


but retaliates. 


Down for the count! 
8-2 


“Teutonophobia”? Schachner Praised 
Only The Scientists 


Dear Editor: 

Welcome Skylark Of Valeron! Its acquisition 
is a feather in your cap—and a pleasure to us 
readers. There is no doubt in my mind that this 
story will be the greatest serial and the best 
a, which Astounding Stories has ever pub- 


You are doing a great many fine things with 
the magazine. There has been a fairly constant 
improvement, both in appearance and content. 
However, I believe you made a mistake in pub- 
lishing Lo! In spite of my attempt to be open- 
minded and to overlook the inane style, I can 
see nothing of much merit in it. Surely only 
the hypercredulous could read with enjoyment 
such a confused muddle 

Another bone I have to pick with you is over 
this would-be scientific-fiction writer, Fearn. 
Mr. Editor, can’t you see how absolutely in- 
fantile are his rantings? His stories are full 
of mistakes in logic and science. (If desired I 
can specify a number.) 

Turning to nicer things: Schachner always 
turns out a dandy story—although it is too 
bad that he has to run his ‘Teutonophobia” 
in the ground so. 

Speaking of artists—while Dold is fine—why 
don’t you heed the imploring multitude who want 
Paul and Wesso back? They are the artists 
supreme. 

Give us more stories like The Skylark Of 
Valeron is going to be, and Astounding Stories 
will be the only science-fiction magazine.—Rich- 
ard Dodson, 507 S. Davis, Kirksville, Missouri. 


A First Letter 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your splendid work of re- 

cent months. I have been reading Astounding 

old and new, since the March issue, 
1930, except the first four or five issues since 
the magazine came back from the dead. Since 
the “rejuvenation,” the magazine has been 
greatly improved. 

Brown’s cover oy! a. -< ay ry issue proves him 
to be unsurpassed in this field. 

At the top of a Metter criticizing Crater 17, 
Near Tycho, I_noticed your insert “Why not 
four years?’ Even goaing such tience for 
the veqeests, you have _— ooked the fact that 
a speed of 25,000 m. p. is necessary to gain 
freedom R... the otnths ravitational field. 
The Skylark Of Vateron promises to be the best 
story ever pu + in the magazine. Keep 
up the good work 

In my five pon experience as a reader of 
science-fiction, this is my first letter to a maga- 
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zine.—Allan C. Garretson, Redmon Park, Syra- 
cuse, Indiana. 


SE 


Request 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations! Reason? The Skylark Of 
Valeron! Off with a rocketing start. The first 
installment was all Th had hoped for and that’s 
saying a lot. Hope the remaining installments 
are as good! 

And now as to how I rank the complete 
stories. 

1. Warriors Of Eternity, by Carl Buchanan 
and Dr. Arch Carr, scered a home run with 
me! I hope that they continue to write such 
good stories for Astoundin Le 

2. Stratosphere Towers the one and onl 
Nat Schachner scored a triple with me. He al- 
most made a home run. 

And now to my main purpose in writing this 
letter. Will some good reader who has Astound- 
ing Stories back numbers for sale please write 
me, stating the condition and price of the 
magazines? Address all letters to—Preston 
Wells, Thomasville Avenue, Pocahontas, Arkan- 
sas. 


We Think The Space Needed For Edi- 
torial Comment Is Better Used By 
Letters 


Dear Editor: 

The August issue of Astounding Stories was 
a wow! Of course, this is only characteristic 
of your magazine. In my opinion, it has reached 
the highest degree s perfection that I have seen 
in a good while. art Buch good was Warriors 
& Eternity, by Carl Buchanan and Dr. Arch 

arr. Give us more of these fertile brains. 
Za at and Woodbury were also good. 

our new serial, The Skylark Of Valeron, is 
certainly starting out fine. Unlike many serials, 
it holds your interest from the very first. The 
other serial, on Of Space, is also superb, as 
are most of Williamson’s stories. 

Now for some suggestions. Why 
ment on each letter in Brass Tacks? 
those which need it. This would help out a 
great deal. A science department answering 
questions from the aaere would be very de- 
sirable.-—James L. Russell, 1126 Clement Avenue, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


not com- 
Yor at least 


This Is Becoming Dangerous 


Dear Editor: 

Swell cover artists! Swell interior ep teen 
Swell authors! Swell stories! Swell depart- 
ment! All amounting to one thing—swell 
editor! 

Two brickbats. First, too bad Astounding 
is a monthly. Second, serials. I love serials, 
but in a monthJy, four installments are enough. 
Quoting Jack Darrow, “Mr. Editor, if you 


I'll shoot.” Unquote. 
, Miller, 87-78 Parsons Boule- 
vard, Jamaica, New York. 


A Comparison 


Dear Editor 

This is pei first letter to Brass Tacks and 8 
I have for Astounding Stories is praise. It is 
the biggest and best science-fiction magazine on 
the news stand. 

I am sixteen years of age now and have been 
reading the three main science-fiction magazines 
for two and a half years. Just before com- 
mencing this letter I compared Astounding 
Stories with a well-known contemporary ae 
zine. The other magazine consists of 128 p 
102 of which are purely fiction. Astounding 
160 pages, 142 pages of which are fiction. Tt 
actually contains more fiction than there are 
pages including ads in the other magazine. Be- 
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sides this, Astounding has its price five cents 
below the other. 

Now a word about your stories. They are all 
excellent. As Winchell says, “Orchids to the 
thought-variant stories.” 

A noticeable feature of Brass Tacks when 
compared to similar columns in other maga- 
zines is the lack of brickbats or criticism of 
stories by the readers. This is present to a 
great extent in other magazines. 

Now for a few suggestions, which always 
seem welcome. Please trim the cover and the 
edges of the magazine. It improves its appear- 
ance. Secondly, have a space of several lines 
below the letters in Brass Tacks in which you 
editors can answer questions and remarks made 
by readers. This at present is not sufficient. 
Then have only canoer illustrations of stories 
by artists Brown, Dold, Marchioni, and Wesso. 

The Legion Of Space is good, but in too many 
installments.—Milton Kerner, Lismore, Minne- 
sota. 


A Theory And An Invitation 


Dear Editor: 

I have a theory of gravitation which I think 
would be interesting to Astounding Stories’ 
readers. 

When an object falls, two things really fall 
toward each other, the object and the earth. On 
the moon, objects fall more slowly. The reason 
is that the moon has less mass than the earth. 

Therefore, if one of the two bodies that fall 
toward each other (the planet) has less mass, 
the fall is slower. Then, if the other object (the 
weight) has less mass, the fall is slower, also. 

The speed of the fall is proportionate to the 
combined mass of the two objects. There is 
only a relatively small difference between the 
mass of the earth plus heavy object, and the 
earth and light object. 

f the earth weighs a billion tons, and the 
light object weighs one pound, the heavy object 


one ton, the light object would fal) 2:200-000.000 


1,000,000,001 
as fast as the heavy one. The difference would 
not be nerceptible. 
Therefore, Galileo’s experiments do not prove 
that a light object falls as fast as a heavy one. 
I would like some readers to write to this 
magazine and tell their opinions of this theory.— 
Donald Franson, 3022 N. Kenneth Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Readers, Take A Bow 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations! You have succeeded in ob- 
taining the best story of the year; a story that 
every one has been waiting for, for a long 
time—The Skylark Of Valeron, by E. E. Smith, 


h. D. 
Astounding Stories is the best science-fiction 


magazine that have ever read. You have 
the editors of the other two magazines beat by 


a mile. 

The first thing I read is Brass Tacks, because 
here is where you can get a great deal of in- 
formation from other readers.—Frank Wojewoda, 
Water Mill, New York. 


And Thank You! 


Dear Editor: 

Several years ago, I was in truth a raving 
maniac over science-fiction stories. I spent all 
my spare money buying up magazines dealing 
with them. In fact, I think I read every sci- 
ence-fiction magazine, except your own, Astound- 
ing Stories. Until some time ago, this mania 
had been keeping me busy, and then something 
began to happen to practically all these maga- 
zines. They became careless. 

Cheap, uninteresting stories made their ap- 
pearance and but rarely was there a story good 
enough to capture my intense interest. 

ntly a friend of mine loaned me a copy 
of Astounding Stories, and to my intense en- 
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joyment, I got what I wanted. From that time 
on the craze has had me again. 

I like your print, which is very easily read. 
I think that you should cut the front part of 
the magazine to a straight edge without the 
cover overlapping. 

I was going to ask you to enlarge Brass 
Tacks, but I have noticed that you have posted 
your intention of doing so. 

I think that you should have Elliot Dold do 
a cover. 

Thanks a hundred times for publishing a 
Magazine which has revived my interest 80 
greatly—Hyman Diger, 587 Dumont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Please, Please!” 


Dear Editor: 

This is my first letter to the new Astounding 
Stories. Nevertheless, I have been a fervent 
science-fiction fan for a long time. 

I like your cover artist, H. V. Brown, very 
much. How Jack Darrow can ask for Wesso 
back with his mechanical-looking men and 
monstrous women is more than I can under- 
stand. Please, please never get him back. 

Astounding is improving with every issue. 
Keep Donald Wandrei on the job, for his stories 
are great. Also, Stanton Coblentz and Murra 
Leinster.—Lyman Martin, 65 Howe Street, Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts. 


Has Any One? 


Dear Editor: 

Has any one of your readers copies of the 
magazines containing the previous Skylark 
stories, which he would be willing to dispose 
of to me?—D. Nelke, 1053 86th Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Mr. Leinster Has Made An Addict 


Dear Editor: 

Darn your magazine, anyway! I used to be 
able to take my science-fiction or leave it alone, 
but now, since reading Sidewise In Time, I have 
become a —- addict of Astounding Stories. 
—wWallace artholomew, 1503 Smith Tower, 
Seattle, Washington. 


On Receipt Of 20c A Copy, They Will 
Be Forwarded To You 


Dear Editor: 

I have just completed the August issue of 
Astounding Stories and I think it is the best 
science-fiction magazine on the market. 

The Skylark Of Valeron starts off fine. 

The best short story in the August issue was 
The Last Men, by Frank Delknap Long, Jr. 

Your covers are excellent, but Brown is not 
so hot on the interior work. 

Can Ped help mie get the following issues of 
Astounding Stories? 

1933—October, November, and December. 

1934—-January, February, March, April, and 
May.—Thurlow Pitts, Stonington, Maine. 


Questions 


Dear Editor: 

Although I have been a steady reader of 
Astounding Stories for many years, it was only 
recently that I began saving copies. 

Correspondents to the Brass Tacks depart- 
ment have in the past, and will continue in the 
future, to throw you orchids and scallions. Per- 
sonally, I am quite content with your magazine. 
But remember, depaf#tments, covers, illustrations, 
and the likes are in themselves secondary to the 
stories. 

I would appreciate response to the following 
questions : 

. When was Astounding Stories first pub- 
lished? [Jan., 19380.] 
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2. Has it always been a monthly? . [Bi- 
—— Aug., ’32—March, ’33. 

3. Were the issues ever interrupted? [March, 
83 to Oct., ’33.] 

4. Was there ever a quarterly? [No.] 


5. Was the price eer twent cents? 
[Yes.]—Gilbert Cohn, Brooklyn, 


New York. 


We Can Believe It! 


Dear Editor: 
I am one of your young readers, even though 
I have been reading science-fiction for some 
time. I have read all three science-fiction maga- 
zines, but think Astounding Stories is the best. 
you know science-fiction helps me in 
school? Because of it, I managed to get 90% 
in science the last two terms in school. I got 
SOME vocabulary from science-fiction.—Warren 
= precinay, 449 16th Street, Brooklyn, New 
ork. 


For Sale—See Requests Elsewhere 
Dear Editor : 


numbers three and four years old, whi 
should like to dispose of to any one wishing to 
at them. Please write me for details. 

shall end with a plea that you relent and 
give us some of the st reprints, The Moon 
Pool, The Blind Spot, etc_—Joseph W. McCarthy, 
14 Edgerly Road, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“Moronic”! 


Dear Editor: 

The August issue! Expectation! Then dis- 
gust! The Skylark Of Valeron prattles out in 
a moronic way, and stops when it is getting 

. Well, it’s hard for a man who racked 
his brain writing Skylark Of Space to write an- 
other as good. It was fair, but not up to Sky- 

k fame; but we will soon see. I will have 
to give the author credit for his unique way of 
synopsis. I despise ‘‘What has gone before,” 
and anything like that. 

Warriors Of Eternity was fine. Let’s have 
more like it. Stratosphere Towers was a re- 
freshingly different story, a big relief from the 
ordinary run. 

Lo! is a dandy feature.—H. L. Wehrle, IJr., 
854 Chester Road, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Letters Wanted 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to give my opinion of Astound- 
ing Stories. I have read all three science-fiction 
magazines, but since starting yours have 
dropped the others. The first issue I read was 
July, 1934, but I’m not going to miss a single 
issue from now on. I have made my dad a 
fan, also a friend of mine. 

I'll welcome a letter any time, because I 
like to have some one with whom I can discuss 
science-fiction.—Wiliiam Robb, 679 Broadway, 
Watervliet, New York. 


And Again 


Dear Editor: 

I have read the old Astounding Stories and 
the reincarnation of it. That’s what I said! 
Reincarnation. That is the only term which 
would describe it, because out of the old maga- 
zine has sprung a new being in the realm of 
science-fiction. 

In the August issue, I liked The Skylark Of 
Valeron. It starts of swell. Stratosphere 
Towers was exciting, gripping, and a good guess 
into the future. Warriors Of Eternity was good. 
If these two new writers keep it up, they’ll soon 
be at the top of the list. 

I just wanted to show you that I am one 
person who thinks a great deal of your maga- 


zine. I would like to cerrespond with some of 
the readers.—Alan J. Lenovsky, 200 Alhambra 
-Street, San Francisco, California. 


“The Greatest Writer”’—We Disagree 


Dear Editor: 

I used to think that Astounding Stories was 
the poorest science-fiction magazine on the 
stands. I am beginning to change my mind 
now, in view of the recent trend of the maga- 
zine. 

I have been severely disappointed in The Sky- 
lark Of Valeron as far as it has gone. It doesn’t 
make sense; it is far too complicated for my sim- 
ple mind. Dr. Smith’s popularity does not lie 
in his writing, but in his style. Compared to 
the aforementioned Skylark, his first story was 
just a plain ordinary interplanetary adventure. 
To my mind, The Skylark Of Space was the 
finest story that has ever appeared in a science- 
fiction magazine. With all due respect to Dr. 
Smith, his other stories have been just so much 
tripe. After all, there is a limit to our im- 
aginations. 

Into the same category with Smith falls John 
W. Campbell, another fine writer. 

It is my personal belief that the greatest 
writer of science-fiction is Otto W. Gail. Mr. 
Gail's stories are logical, interesting and hu- 
morous. Next would come Schlossel and then 
Coblentz. Coblentz strives to raise his stories 
above mediocrity by injecting into them that 
important element of humor. His stories, 
a plausible or not, at least are inter- 
esting. 

In your August issue there are only three 
stories worthy of note. The best was Beyond 
The Spectrum, an unusually interesting story 
despite a rather poor conclusion. Then The 
Skylark Of Valeron and Stratosphere Towers. 
Mr. Schachner is a very much improved writer. 

Your illustrations are extremely poor. 
would suggest that you obtain the use of Morey’s 
talents. 

Once again, I see, the subject of reprints 
is cropping up. May I go on record as being 
decidedly against them. It is hardly fair to sub- 
ject readers, who have already read the stories, 
to the necessity of reading them again. If you 
think it worth while, publish a quarterly of 
reprints. 

One suggestion more. Why not have a short- 
story contest and publish the best story. Au- 
thors eliminated, of course. Sometimes some 
very fine ideas come to light through this.— 
Joseph Edelman, 60 Bast 103rd Street, New 
York City. 


What Do They Look Like? 


Dear Editor: 

This is my first letter to your magazine. I 
had heard of the old Astounding but never read 
it, but when Fantasy Magazine started fore- 
easting some of the stories that were to appear 
in Astounding, I just had to become a reader, 
and can’t say that I have been disappointed. 

The Legion Of Space, I think, is a fine story 
and just long enough to carry out the story 
properly. Shorts and novelettes are all right, 
but haven’t got the narrative value of the longer 
stories. : 

Lo! is exceedingly interesting, instructive, 
and thought-stimulating, and in no way silly 
(Gertrude Hemken notwithstanding). In a let- 
ter headed “Theories Suggested By Lo” from a 
White Plains reader, he says: “I think a great 
many things Fort relates can be explained by 
natural forces. Mainly these showers of frogs, 
toads, and fishes he tells about so often. Un- 
doubtedly waterspouts are the cause of most of 


them. 

Undoubtedly they can be explained by natu- 
ral forces, since there are no others; but what 
do salt-water frogs and toads look like? 

An old gentleman of my acquaintance once 
told me that he had seen the ground on an 
isiand not far from here covered with small 
frogs and a yellow substance like sulphur after 
a thunderstorm in the night. 
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BRASS TACKS 


I'd like to see some stories by Cummings, 
Merritt, Dr. Keller, and Lovecraft.—cC. J. Smith, 
Port Felix, N. 8. 


A Make-Up Suggestion 


Dear Editor: 

There are very few things that I can com- 
Jain about. As far as can see Astounding 
tories is practically rfect. And that’s say- 
ing a lot! Congratulations on the wonderful 
way you have followed the wishes of the read- 
ers by changing the illustrations. Dold is lead- 
off man, with H. V. Brown and Marchioni as 
variety. This undeniably shows that Astound- 
ing Stories is the readers’ magazine. 

The stories were great in the August issue, 
and that’s not counting the serials. 

The cover was colorful, but do you have to 
have just a picture of a space ship? It’s all 
right for new readers, but the majority have 
geen enough space ships to use a different one 
every day for the rest of their lives. Why not 


bave a new original cover that will make us 
sp with wonder and delight? ‘That’s fair, isn’t 


There is but one suggestion I can make con- 
cerni the make-up of A. S. At present you 
have, just under the title of some stories, a line 
or two to introduce those stories. Now my sug- 
gestion is that to improve your make-up you 
should cut out these — and place an editor's 
comment in its place. his comment could be 
placed in a box before, or fitted between the two 
columns of type, of certain or all stories. I ask 
you; wouldn’t this improve A. S.? I know it 
would. 

Brass Tacks is great; 
lively. I especially enjoyed Elmer C. La Lone’s 
letter. He presented some clear and thoughtful 
facts; that goes for Dr. Scott, too. 
want to acknowledge Olon F. Wiggins’s sugges- 
tion for smooth edges, which is to take the maga- 
zines to a printing shop where they can be 
trimmed. And my brother owns a printing shop! 
I wish to state that all of my magazines boast 
of smooth edges. 

Bring on the quarterly and Astounding semi- 
monthly—David A. Kyle, 22 Cottage Street, 
Monticello, New York. 


it’s getting good ‘n’ 


“A New Era” 


Dear Editor : 

The August issue, in my opinion, heralded a 
new era in the development of Astounding 
Stories. Never before has there been, to my 
knowledge, such an extremely rapid rise in every 
way of a what is now a science-fiction maga- 
zine. The acquiring of such authors as Dr. E. E. 
Smith means something more than all the artists, 
rough edges, or any other minor improvements. 
The success of a magazine depends more upon 
the actual writing itself than all else. I do 
not say that small details should not be bothered 
about; on the contrary they are the things that 
a new reader notices most. I think that the 
present cover is a bit too gaudy—why not have 
a black margin around the edge, place the fea- 
ture story titles at the bottom and not scrawled 
all over the page as they are now, put the 
pictures in the center and make it a smaller 
awe, and last but not least make the title 
arger and the NRA, August, 20c, etc., smaller. 
The background of the type could be of some 
light gray that would blend into the picture 
where it meets it. With a cover like this, 
Astounding Stories could be unmistakably iden- 
tified not only as Astounding Stories, but as a 
magazine free from the disgusting trash printed 
in many others which boast to be science-fiction. 
I really believe that if you could put on the 
mode of cover that I suggest a lot of people who 
bow do not deign to touch such “trash” would 
turn down their noses and buy a copy. 

ld is an excellent artist and though of 
course the readers certainly make you sit on 
Brass Tacks about the drawings no one expects 
a Rembrandt. As long as the drawer has some 
imagination and uses it, it’s O. K. 
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In closing my letter I wish to compliment the 
editor on the obviously excellent work he has 
done.—Holmes H. Welch, 1733 Canton Ave., 
Milton, Mass. 


Roses And Onions 


Dear Editor: 

As I have been a steady reader of your maga- 
zine for four years, I think I am entitled to 
throw a few roses to your staff of authors 
and artists, and a few onions to a couple of 
Brass Tackers who have aroused my ire. 

First, I want to congratulate you on finding 
and employing Elliot Dold. He is now your 
best artist, barring none. Wesso was also a fine 
artist; what has become of him? (Right here 
I want to tell our Rhodesian squawker, a Mr. 
Woronin, that just because he does not care 
for Wesso’s drawings, it does not give him the 
right to call him a monstrosity.) 

Second, I want to give some well-earned praise 
to Jack Williamson for his Legion Of Space, 
Arthur L. Zagat for Spoor Of The Bat, Don 
Wandrei for Colossus, John R. Fearn for Be- 
fore Earth Came, and last but not least, Frank 
Kelly for Crater 17 

I see no sound reason for all this sanagpnnse 
about Colossus. It was a well-rounded, inter- 
esting story. 

My last three parting shots are these: Please 
give us a quarterly, cut the edges of the pages, 
and give Lo! the bounce, and use that space for 
another story, preferably by Jack Williamson.— 
Vic Dorn, 120 Pinckney Road, Red Bank, N. J. 


“Nasty, Disagreeable”? 


Dear Editor: 

Astounding Stories seems to be doing better. 
But most of the thought-variants are pretty 
limp—especially the improbable Before Earth 
Came by Fearn. It was possible, plausible— 
but too improbable, with the wild coincidents and 
events, to stimulate much thought. However, 
it was different enough to be very entertaining 
and—well, I must admit that it did provoke a 
little wonder. 

And in the June issue, Crater 17, Near Tycho 
was a realistic, human tale, very well written, 
with all actions, events, and things blending 
properly in the future time. When I read that 
story, I lived in the future. Kelly has a pro- 
phetic imagination and sharp insight. 

Keep F. K.’s nasty, disagreeable letters out 
of the columns. Also, let the other authors say 
what they want through their fiction—not by 
means of windy lectures “out back.”” There are 
exceptions, of course; arguments in Brass Tacks 
should be carried out by writers when neces- 
sary. But comments on stories—tsk, tsk. 

Glad to see Zagat back. Spoor Of The Bat 
was almost as good as Crater 17. Dold’s illus- 
tration for the story was excellent. He has 
enough imagination to put in the little details. 

There are too many smudgy drawings in 
Astounding Stories. Print the cleaner ones, 
like C. R. Thomson’s. Though the drawing for 
the weird and slightly beautiful Dr. Lu-Mie was 
excellent. Please get some more stories by 
Kruse, too. 

Graham’s stories are fresh and new. He 
should work on a novel. 

Donald Wandrei is worse. He outdid him- 
self in Colossus, and he can repeat in a uel. 
Please, Mr. Wandrei.—Stuart Ayers, 1411 10th 
Avenue, Lewiston, Idaho. 


Questions 


Dear Editor: 

This is my first letter to Brass Tacks, and I 
hope you are able to print it. Some time ago a 
friend of mine gave me a copy of your January, 
1934, issue. Colossus was the best story of its 
kind I have ever read. am always glad to 
get hold of a story with a new conception of 
the universe. I have bought every issue from 
February, 1934, to August. 

Why not publish a quarterly? Why not print 
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lans for model space-craft? Why not estab- 
ish a_ science-fiction club with membership 
cards, buttons? And why not trim'all edges 
on your magazine? 

But enough of that. Astounding Stories is 
far in advance of the other science-fiction maga- 
zines in size, price, and most important of all 
in quality Donald Campbell, 213 E. Dubail 
Ave., South Bend, Indiana. 


“Including The Advertisements”! 


Dear Editor: 

I just happened to see your August issue of 
Astounding Stories at a news stand and I was 
attracted by the cover design and the type of 
the stories, so I purchased a copy. I am glad 
that I did. AM of the stories were just swell, 
a age The Skylark 7 Valeron. read the 
whole copy (including the advertisements) in 
just a few hours. I became so interested in 
some of the stories that I just couldn’t stop 
reading when I had to. 

I like the whole magazine—the cover design, 
the stories, and everything. I can hardly wait 
for the next issue to come out. You will have a 
steady customer in me from now on. 

In 7 to all the controversy over smooth 
edges, say that it is what is in the maga- 
zine that counts and not the appearance of it. 

long as the stories are good, who cares 
about whether the edges are smooth or not? I 
agree with some of my fellow readers whose 
letters appear in the Brass Tacks section that a 
scissors will take care of the edges of the eA 

I can find nothing wrong with the magazine 
at all. It is perfect. Just keep up the good 
work and keep all the same authors vas 

they all write good stories, especially EB. E. 

ith) and the magazine will stay perfect. 

I am waiting in suspense for the September 
issue. If it is as good as the one for August, 
I will be reading Astounding Stories every 


month.—Donald Schenck; 701 4th Ave., So. W., 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Spring 
Honored and Revered Editor: 
BOYOBOYOBOY! Spring has came, followed 


by three upright but quivering exclamation 
points!!! Who gives a darn whether we get 
reprints or not? Who cares which artist draws 
the illustrations? What does it matter whether 
the magazine is printed on the finest of book 
paper, or the sleaziest of old brown bm ge | 

or 


not? Repeating, I repeat, Spring has came— 
. Everett Evans, 
46 Rose Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


It Was Changed 


Dear Editor: 

While not as good as the July issue, the 
August one was a very good issue. The best 
story I’m sorry to say was Warriors Of Eternity. 
I’m sorry that this is so because I had hopes 
that The Skylark Of Valeron would be the best. 
While this was a v good story (at least the 
first installment is good), still it does not come 
~— being as good as the other two Skylark 

ories. 

Why didn’t you label Warriors Of Eternity 
as a thought-variant story? It is plain to be 
seen that it is one. It is one of the half-dozen 
best stories published during the last eleven 
months. 

. B. Long’s story was pleasant, as are all 
of his stories. 

Where is the peamions change of type in the 
August issue? didn’t notice anything out of 
the ordinary. If you intend to have a smaller 
type, then I am most emphatically against it 
as it is plenty small already. I would much 
rather you would keep it just as it is and not 
have any more stories. It’s a good-enough bar- 
gain already. 

So far I’ve interested three persons in 


ASTOUNDING STORIES 


Astounding. One for starting the magazine 
again, another in hopes that you revive Strange 
Tales, and another in hopes of a quarterly. I'm 
not so particular about having the edges even, 
but I would like to have a thicker cover.— 
Lionel Dilbeck, 1834 Gold Street, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 


“Rubber Man” Schachner! 


Dear Editor: 

I just concluded your superb August issue of 
Astounding Stories. The two serials, Skylark 
Of Valeron and Legion Of Space, contributed 
more than anything else in the magazine toward 
making it “superb.” It seems that each month 
A. 8. gets better; I’m looking for smooth paper 
any time now. 

The current installment of Lo! is the on 
detraction in the otherwise perfect August A. 
Let’s hope that Fort’s tale returns to its former 
high level soon. 

Once more I enter my plea for the resumed 
publication of Strange Tales; surely there are 
enough fans of the weird story to warrant its 
being printed again. 

Buchanan and Carr are promising; if all their 
works are as interesting as Warriors Of Eternity, 
zon have certainly made a find for science 

ction. 

Nat Schachner reminds me of Johnny Risk 
the boxer, who is known as the “rubber man 
because, every so often, after a series of rather 
dismal performances, Johnny will bob up with 
a sensational win, to put himself into the thick 
of the title scramble again. Nat’s the same 
way; he’ll write mediocre material for several 
months, and then, without warning, he'll pen 
a classic, such as Stratosphere Towers. 

Zagat didn’t mar his reputation by any 
means; Bey The Spectrum had all the ear- 
marks of being the best short story this month. 
The Last Men also greene interesting; I would 
like to see more of Long.—Alvin rl Perry, 
Box 265, Rockdale, Texas. 


Contests Wanted 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations te the new Astoundin 
Stories! In its year under Street & Smith i 
has reached a tremendous peak. First it was the 
unusual fact serial Lo!, and now it is the sequel 
ta the best known stories in science-fiction, the 
Skylark tales. 

Astounding Stories lost something, however, 
when it changed oe Of course it is 
nothing other than artist esso. He was an 
asset to any magazine. Dold is good and so is 
Brown, but neither can hold a match to Wesse. 

As I understand the editor, he is always 
ready to do anything within reason to improve 
the magazine. Well, here is a . -¥ry that I, 
and I am sure others, would like to see car- 
ried out. Run a contest occasionally. One 
could be run on a cover illustration, short- 
story contest, or almost anything. We science- 
fiction fans like anything of the sort.—Vernon 
H. Jones, 1806 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Let’s Look At Them Pityingly 


Dear Editor: 

Just finished the August issue. It’s a sock- 
dolager ! 

I am going to wait until I get all the issues 
containing The Skylark Of Vaieron and then 
read it as a book. I think I will enjoy it much 
better that way. 

I have been trying to get new readers for your 
magazine, but when I broach the subject te 
any one, they look at me pityingly or else laugh 
right out. The best reception I get is, “I don’t 
like it, it’s too fantastic,” or “That kind of 
stuff could never happen.” 

Be sure to k ld for interior illustra- 
tions, and Brown for the covers, and the covers 
alone.—Arthur L. Widner, Jr., 79 Germaine 
Ave., Quincy, Massachusetts. ST 10 


ITS HARD TO BELIEVE THEY 
ONCE CALLED ME 
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Special QUICK WAY TO 


PUT POUNDS ON FAST! 


Astonishing gains with new double tonic. 
Richest imported brewers’ ale yeast now 
toncentrated 7 times and combined with 


iron. Gives 5 to 15 lbs. in a few weeks 


OW there’s noneed to have people calling you 
4N“skinny”, and losing all your chances of mak- 
ingfriends. Here’s a new, easy treatment that is 
giving thousands solid flesh—in justafew weeks. 

As you know, doctors for years have prescribed 
» Yeast to build up health for rundown men and 
) Women. But now with this new discovery you can 
» get far greater tonic results than with ordinary 
) Yeast—regain health, and in addition put on pounds 
| of solid flesh—and in a far shorter time. 
>, Not only are thousands quickly gaining good- 
| #oking pounds, but also clear, radiant skin, new 
4 and pep. 
ay Concentrated 7 times 
» This amazing new product, Ironized Yeast, is made 
from special brewers’ ale yeast imported from Eu- 
2 oe richest yeast known, which by a new process 


: 


< ncentrated 7 times—made7 times more powerful. 


But that is not all! This marvelous health-building 
yeast is then ironized with 3 kinds of strength- 
ening iron. 

Day after day, as you take Ironized Yeast, watch 
flat chest develop and skinny limbs round out at- 
tractively. Skin clears, new health comes—you’re 
a new person. 


Results guaranteed 
No matter how skinny and weak you may be, this 
marvelous new Ironized Yeast should build you up 
in a few short weeks as it has thousands. If you are 
not delighted with the results of the very first 
package, money back instantly. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your health right away, we 
make this absolutely FREE offer. Purchase a pack- 
age of Ironized Yeast at once, cut out the seal on the 
box and mail it to us with a clipping of this para- 
graph. We will send you a fascinating new book on 
health, “ New Facts About Your Body”, by a well- 
known authority. Remember, results are guaranteed 
with the very first package—or money refunded. 
All druggists. Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 509, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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ELLSWORTH VINES, JR., the spectacular young Pasadena athletic star who holds the U. S. National 
Championships for 1931 and 1932, and has now swept through the 1934 professional ranks as well} | 


You'11 enjoy this pleasing 
“Energizing Effect“ 


When you’ve used up your en- 
ergy—smoke a Camel and notice 
how you feel your flow of natu- 
ral energy snap back. 

This experience, long known 
to Camel smokers, has now been 
confirmed by a famous New York 
research laboratory. Camel smok- 
ers enjoy a positive “energizing 
effect”...a healthful and delight- 
ful release of natural, vibrant en- 


ergy. Millions have found this 
to be true. A typical Camel ex- 
perience is this, Ellsworth Vines, 
Jr. speaking — 

“Championship tennis is one 
of the fastest of modern sports. 
After four or five sets, you some- 
times feel that you just can’t take 
another step. That’s when a 
Camel tastes like a million dol- 
lars. Camels have a refreshing 


way of bringing my energ 
to a higher level. And 
smoke all the Camels I waa 
they don’t interfere with 
nerves.” ¥ 
So, whenever you wanta 
just smoke a Camel. You) 
smoke them: steadily. Fe 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE: 
BACCOS in Camels never) 
on your nerves. y 


Camels are made from finer, Mt 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS thant 
other popular brand. 


“Get a LIFT © 
with a Camel 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company ; 


